FEBRUARY, 1889. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ISTRESS HANNAH BISHOP, host- 
ess of the Green Dragon Inn, in good 
old Boston town, sat in the parlor of her 
hotel toasting her feet by the cheerful blaze 
in the large fireplace. It was a chilly night 
in late November, and the wind blew lustily 
out of doors, rattling the crazy doors and 
blinds of the ancient inn, and descending in 
draughts down the huge chimney, causing 
the wood-fire to flare and roar till the whole 
apartment was filled with a ruddy glow that 
threw the faint light of the single tallow dip 
completely into the shade. 

The landlady was a person of fair propor- 
tions and somewhat past middle life, as was 
evident by the strand of gray in her strag- 
gling locks, visible under her scarlet coif; 
but her face was fair as a school-girl’s, and 
her keen gray eyes, that looked out from 
under her straight brows, had still all the 
brilliancy of youth. Mistress Bishop was 
one who evidently enjoyed the good things 
of life, fora mug of ale stood on a stand 
beside her, from which she ever and anon 
took a draught, replenishing the same when 
empty from a decanter on the floor. She 
occupied the intervals between by examin- 
ing a decayed account-book, often pausing 
toadd up columns of figures with no great 
degree of satisfaction, if one could judge by 
sundry ejaculations. 

“One shilling and sixpence, two guineas 
and fourpence, three guineas, and only a 
dozen mugs of beer and six horns of West 
India rum, four dinners, and two lodgers 
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for the night. Well, Squire Hinton will 
have to wait. And there’s Millicent, the 
hussy, to come here just at this time. Good- 
ness knows—I don’t—what sent her. That 
fellow of hern had better marry her, if he’s 
ever going to.” 

The clock in the corner, imported by 
Alexander Smith, the first proprietor of the 
hostelry in the reign of James II., at this 
moment sonorously clanged twelve o’clock. 
The landlady started as the last stroke 
echoed dismally through the room. 

What! so laté ?”’ she muttered. Well, 
I might as well close the Dragon for the 
night. *Tain’t anyways likely there will be 
anybody along now; at least, no honest per- 
son’s about at this time o’ night.” 

With a sigh she closed her book, swal- 
lowed the last drop of ale in the mug, and 
went toward the door to draw the heavy 
bolts, which were the fastenings, for the 
night. But before she was half way across 
the room, there was a loud tramping as of 
heavy feet on the outside, the door was 
dashed open with a force that caused the 
rusty hinges to rattle, and a man entered, 
stamping his feet from cold, and slamming 
the door behind him, standing for a moment 
silent in the firelight’s ruddy glow. 

The stranger was enveloped in a coarse 
serge cloak of voluminous proportions, 


which, when he threw it aside, revealed a 


middle-sized, stout figure, dressed rather 
richly in the costume of the day—a blatk 


coat, laced and embroidered along. the-edges » 
around the large flaps of the péckets'tin 


the skirts, and enormous cuffs to thesleéves, 
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also laced, a long vest unbuttoned below the 
waist, breeches tight at the knees, with the 
tightly fitting stockings drawn over them in 
a roll; shoes high in the heel and with wide 
flaps at the insteps fastened with huge 
buckles, and a triangular shaped hat, with a 
marrow, turned-up brim edged with gold 
lace, which half concealed the immense 
periwig. His face was grave, with keen, 
shrewd eyes under the projecting brow, and 
a complexion somewhat tanned by exposure 
to sun and wind, and when he spoke the 
hostess noticed the gleam of gold between 
his lips. 
give thee good-evening, mistress,” 
said the visitor, proceeding to make him- 
self at home. ‘ This is the Green Dragon 
“Inn, I take it, kept aforetimes by jovial 
Alexander Smith. Art his widow?” 
‘“‘Nay, no man’s widow am I. I have 
' been my own mistress all my life,”’ answered 
the hostess, rather tartly. ‘‘ Will you take a 
-eup of sack, sir, after being out in the 
cold?” 
‘You will excuse me, mistress, but r do 
not care to drink at present. With thy con- 


sent I will have something of the benefit of. 
your good fire.” 


‘atte'*® Hast traveled far?’’ inquired the dame, 
“ay givitig ‘way to the usual inquisitiveness of 
the sex. 

The man did not appear to hear her ques- 
tion, but drew himself close to the fire with 
an exclamation of satisfaction. 

At this moment a door leading to.a back 

- room was opened, and a pair of bright eyes 
looked in upon the visitant. The face was 
- young and beautiful, with a fair white and 
_ ved complexion, and hair of a raven black- 
_ /ness. She wore it unconfined, and the long 
tresses floated down below her shoulders, as 
she stood framed in the doorway. The visi- 
“tor rose and: bowed gravely to the lovely 
nce. 
_» / Ah, pardon, sir,’”’ she said, a little tim- 
“idly , thought it might be ‘John and 
she dropped a courtesy and retired. 
“Thy daughter, mistress faith she is 


a goodly wench.” 


“Said I not, sir, I never: was married ?” 


. said Mistress Bishop, testily. ‘‘ The girl is 
omy dead sister’s child. She is soon to be 
_ married, so thou hadat, better be circumspect 


smile, showing the spot of gold between his 
teeth. 

“Hal” he said, “‘then ye think I am to 
late to win fair lady? Well, it matters not, 
But what have you for supper, mistress? | 
am fond of roast pig.” 

‘Ye should have gone elsewhere than to 
the Green Dragon, then,” almost shrieked 
the good dame, utterly amazed that she 
should be supposed to have so luxurious, 
dainty as roast pig in her larder. 

‘“‘Nathless I think ye will gratify me,” 
said her visitor, rising and drawing a ple. 
thoric purse from beneath his belt, whose 
contents he proceeded to empty into Mis. 
tress. Bishop’s apron, the flood of gold and 
silver pieces causing the good dame’s eyes 
to grow as big as sauce-plates with amaze. 
ment. 

“Who are you, man or devil?” she 
gasped at last, half believing her visitor was 
a sorcerer, but none the less firmly did she 
clutch the precious coin in her apron. 

“T am flesh and blood like yourself, as 
you can see well enough, but a man who 
will breakfast on roast pig, if I read aright, 
To-night give me what thou hast; I'll be 
content.” 

* And this gold—will it burn my ‘fingers? 
What shall I do with it?” she asked, half 
fearing that her guest would demand it 
again. 

**Keep it, good mistress; but little. 
Fear not; it’s all thy own, and thou canst 
make good use of it, I warrant.’ 

His hostess bowed her thanks, deposited 
her treasure in a cupboard, which she care 
fully locked, and proceeded to’set forth the 
substantial cheer which the wayfarer stood 
so much in need of. This was dispatched 
after the summary manner of a hungry mat, 
and soon after he retired for the night, 
occupying one of the great square chambers 
of the Green Dragon. 5, 

In the morning when the trayeler awott 
he was summoned to his desired dish of 
roast pig, the delicious aroma of which filled 
the whole house, The landlady had spent 
the night in preparing the dainty for her 
strange visitor, and placed it smoking ho 
upon the table. Was it fear or gratitude or 
both that actuated her in this instance? 


Let the psychologist answer. Human naturt 


“im thy language, for John Carncross is.a is a strange enigma. 

_ 4 Jealous soul, and might take offence at thy... When the stranger had finished his break 
flattery of the maid.” fast he arose, shook his burly frame #4 
dog shakes himself when he gets up, sil 
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without taking any notice of the other com- 
pany walked directly through the open door 
of the dining-room to the inner parlor, where 
Millicent Townly sat playing with infinite 
skill upon an old but finely-tuned harpsi- 
chord, and singing a ballad of ancient time, 
full of knightly faith, of noble deeds and of 
love. He paused a moment to look at her 
before he addressed the fair girl, muttering 
under his breath, ‘* By my halidom, a woman 
to fight for. I blame him not.” Then ad- 
dressing her, he said:— 

“T am speaking to Mistress Millicent 
Townly, I believe. I havea letter for you; 
perchance you know the writer. I wish you 
good-morning and a fair marriage day.’’ 

Then turning to Mistress Bishop, who 
stood regarding him with unqualified sur- 
prise, he continued :— 

“Your roast pig was delicious—fit, in 
fact, for our good King William. I thank 
you for it. The Green Dragon has not lost 
its prestige. May I hope that it will con- 
tinue to prosper under your management, 
and that its mistress will never lose her good 
looks.” 

Wrapping himself in his great cloak, the 
stranger bowed with a grace and gallantry 
unusual to the ordinary frequenters of the 
inn, and went out into the outer air witha 
sinister smile wreathing his thin lips, which 
the landlady never forgot. 

“He is either a pirate or a prince in dis- 
guise,” she said to her niece, most likely the 
former. He hath the air of one of those 
bold, reckless good-for-naughts. But what 
could the man want of you, Milly?” 

That young lady, who had been busy 
studying the missive given her by their 
strange visitor, looked up with a counte- 
nance of ashy paleness, and gave her aunt 
the letter, Dame Bishop put on her spec- 
-tacles and read it slowly through. The con- 
tents were something after this fashion, 
written in a bold, running hand:— 


“Do not dare to marry John Carncross. 
You know that you belongtome. You have 
thought me dead; but I am alive, and in a 
few hours shall be by the side of the woman 
llove. The minutes will seem hours until 
Isee you. Yours faithfully, 

“ HAMPSTEAD.” 


“ Heis the man your father betrothed you 
t@ When you were children, and whom we 
had supposed was lying in the deep sea these 
Many years,” said her aunt to Millicont. 


“He means to make you trouble. I sup 


pose you will have to give up Master Carn-: 
cross.”’ 

‘* But I love him, and I have promised to 
be his wife. Oh, why should this man rise 
from the dead to haunt me! ”’ and poor Milly 
gave way to a tempest of grief. 

**T don’t believe he’s what he ought to be, 
or he wouldn’t ha’ threatened you,” said 
Mistress Bishop. ‘ Besides, it don’t speak 
to his advantage to have his business done 
by this man. No good’ll come of it, mark 
my word.”’ 

All this, however intended, was not par- 
ticularly consoling to Millicent, nor did it 
require any definite response. After a time 
she wiped her eyes and rose to retire to the 
secrecy of her own room, when she was met 
by her aunt, who had been clearing the table 
meanwhile. 

** See here, what that man left,’’ she said, 
showing something glittering upon a piece 
of paper. ‘It’s nothing more nor less than 
a gold tooth. How he can take it out I 
don’t know, but I am sure I saw it glisten 
in his mouth last night. However, he’s left 
it, and most likely he’!! call for it sometime, 
unless he gets hanged or burned, for I’m 
sure he’s either a magician ora pirate. Do 
you know that he filled my apron last night 
with shining gold and silver pieces? I shall 
never dare to use a single piece, though, and 
there’s the debt of Squire Hinton’s due this 
very day, and a week’s provisions to buy. 
Oh, I shall never forget how his eyes 
gleamed into mine as he shook the stuff into 
my lap!” and Dame Bishop gave a queer 
little shiver and sat down in a chair. 

**] don’t think I should fear to use the 
gold, Aunt Hannah,” said Millicent, with a 
shrewd practicality. ‘‘ He paid it to you for 
services rendered, and it will not burn your. 
fingers, 1 am certain. As for this unsightly 
tooth, it may have its use yet. I should lay 
it by till the owner called for it.”’ 

‘*T would as soon handle a viper’s tooth,” 
said Mistress Bishop. 

“You need not touch it. Hand it to me. 
I will do it up in this bit of paper and label 
it, and place it on the upper shelf of the 
cupboard. When he calls for it the mam, 
can have his own.” 

So the glittering bit of gold, which the 


hostess of the Green Dragon found beside ~ 


the stranger’s plate, was laid away for safe 
keeping in the kitchen cupbourd of the inn. 
Neither of them mistrusted what grave, 
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events would hang upon this little gold 
tooth. 

On the afternoon of the same day another 
stranger stopped at the Green Dragon Inn. 
This man was not far from thirty years of 
age, a person upon whose face dissipation 
had set its mark, the type of those reckless 
ne’er-do-wells who followed Drake, Haw- 
kins and Smith in their plundering voyages. 
He was dressed after the manner of the 
cavaliers of the day, in rich green cloth, 


_ ornamented with lace, shoes with diamond 


buckles, a hat looped up witha pearl; his 
sword scabbard was richly ornamented, and 
there was a glitter and flippancy in his 
manner, borrowed from the society in which 
his life had been passed. His face would 
have been handsome but for the dissipated 
air which he bore. 

Millicent heard his voice in what would 
now bé called the bar-room of the inn, 
speaking with her aunt, and though years 
had passed since she had last listened to it, 
she recognized whom it belonged to on the 
instant. A deathly paleness at first swept 
over her countenance, which was succeeded 
by a hot flush, as she stepped to the door 
aud confronted him. 

*¢ Let the gentleman come in here, aunt,’’ 
she said, very quietly. ‘‘ He wishes to see 
me, and I am not the least afraid of him.” 

The stranger stepped forward briskly, 
holding forth his hand, but Millicent coldly 
repulsed him, and motioned him toa seat. * 

“Ts this the way you receive me, Milly?” 
he asked, in an injured tone. 

“Why do you persecute me with your 
attentions, Philip Hampstead? You know 
T do not love you.”’ 

~* And yet you are my betrothed wife; you 
cannot deny that. Your father promised 
you to me, and I have the contract, written 
and signed in his own hand, in my doublet.” 

“That gives you no power to insult me, 
and if I remember rightly it did not fix upon 
any date for our marriage. You cannot 
threaten me.” 

- “But can I not entreat? Isee you loathe 
me, Milly. I will confess my past life has 
been bad; but you are my good angel; you 
can redeem my life.’’ 

What have you been doing these four 
years that I thought you dead? What are 


_youdoing now? Your face belies the words 
+ you utter; I cannot trust you.” 


- Milly, tell me that I may hope, that you 
do not love John Carncross.” He stood 
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before her, very humble, very entreating, 
*¢T will not tell you that,’ answered the 
girl, ‘‘ for it would bea lie. I do love him 
even as I hate you. Wretch, you have poi- 
soned my life!” 

Philip Hampstead smiled faintly. “ Ay, 
girl, and I will poison his. The fool, to 
think to try to win you from me! You shall 
never marry him.” 

“*T will never marry you. My father 
would rise in his grave clothes if he could 
know such a wretch had my happiness in 
his keeping. I know your life in London, 
your wild roving on the seas. I dare say 
you are now consorting with pirates. You 
deserve hanging, Philip Hampstead.”’ 

** Softly, softly, sweet mistress,’’ said the 
man. You amuse me with your asser. 
tions. Hate me as hard as you please, Milly, 
but before high heaven I swear you shall be 
my wife. I have power you know not of. 
Be sure I can keep my oath.”’ 

** Coward, to threaten a woman!” 

‘¢ Sweet angel,”’ he hissed, laying his hand 
upon his sword hilt, ‘* I will repay that taunt 
when I am your husband. You cannot 
escape me. Remember that’’; and he 
strode out of the room and through the bar. 
room, deigning neither word nor look to 
Dame Bishop, and bestowing a kick upon 
the family cat which lay stretched in the 
doorway, enjoying its afternoon nap. 


: CHAPTER II. . 


OHN CARNCROSS was in a meny 
mood that night, as he hastened through 
the streets to visit his beloved. He was 
stout, handsome, healthy-looking fellow, 
with a frank, fearless face, dark gray eyes, 
and wore a heavy mustache and an abut- 
dance of glossy brown hair. He strode 
along, whistling a lively air and swinging 
his stout oaken cudgel; for men,in those 
days did not go far from home without arms 
or staves of some kind. He was passing 
along King Street when he became aware of 
the presence of a female upon the opposite 
side of the thoroughfare just before him. 
Something in the figure and walk reminded 
him of Millicent. He quickened his pace, 
crossed the street and hastened after the 
flying fair one, who he now felt sure was his 
friend. 
“Whither so fast, Milly?” he cried, 
touching her shoulder. Didst think I wa 
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some troubled spirit from the graveyard?” 

“How you frightened me, John!” «she 

ped. ‘“ But I am glad to see you. I ex- 
pected you last night.”’ 

“J could not come. But where hast thou 
been at this time o’ day?” 

“Only a little ways, on an errand for my 
aunt—up at Squire Hinton’s.” 

“You should not have gone out alone. 
They tell me there are rough characters 
about town.”’ 

“There’s no danger now that you are 
with me, John,”’ she said, looking up into 
his face with trusting eyes. 

‘Thank ye, Milly,” said the great, strong 
fellow, as he put his arm around the grace- 
ful waist. ‘‘ I don’t know of anybody who 
would harm either me or you.” 

“Oh, John! that makes me think ’’—— 

“Ha! there they come, my bully boys,” 
cried a voice. ‘‘’Tis the girl I want; she 
with the scarlet hood over her raven locks.” 

They were just turning the corner of King 
and what is now Washington Street, when 
several figures rushed forward from the 
shadow of a building. Jt was almost dark, 
but John Carncross/could see that the 
leader, who stood néar the doorway, was a 
young man in cayalierish garb. As the 
ruffians gathered round him he brought his 
oaken cudgel into play. 

“Death of my body, lads!” cried the 
leader, “‘strike down the hound; he will 
have the whole town upon us.”’ 

A shriek rose from Millicent Townly’s 
lips, for she recognized the speaker. 

“None of that, my beauty,” cried the 
man, who, seeing all his followers engaged 
with the carpenter, stepped forward and, 
throwing his arms around the yielding form, 
presseda corner of her shaw] into her mouth. 

“Therel flow come on, my hearties,” he 


continued, As John Carncross sank to the . 


earth, felled Gy a blow from a pistol in the 
hands of one of his assailants. ‘‘ Quick, to 
the ship, before the sleepy citizens of the 
town are upon our heels. Leave the carrion 
there to rot.” And bearing the fainting 
maiden in his arms, Philip Hampstead, fol- 
lowed by his sailor comrades, rushed through 
the suburbs of the town, and hastened to 
the boat, which bore them to their ship 
anchored in the harbor. 

When John Carncross awoke to conscious- 
ness he was lying upon a lounge in the 


outer room of the Green Dragon, and several — 


figures were bending over him. 
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‘*Where are they? Where is Milly?”. 
he asked, looking around with an earnest 
gaze. 

‘* Who were they?” inquired one of the 
men. 

‘¢ Why, those pirates who left me for dead. 
Did they carry Milly away? O God! why 
don’t you answer me?”’ 

“Mistress Townly has not returned,” 
answered the man, who was a neighbor. 
** Were you with her?” 

‘I overtook her and was accompanying 
her home when those villains rushed out up- 
on us. I defended myself as well as I 
might, but I was struckdown. May Heaven 
blast them! ”’ 

** Tt all came of my keeping that stranger 
last night,’’ wailed Mistress Bishop. ‘* Oh, 
dear, if I had only known! He brought 
a letter to Milly, and this afternoon another . 
man came, who went away muttering ven- 
geance for some fancied wrong, & 
dashing fellow with a bold, devil-ma 
look, and dressed as gay as a peacock.” |” | 

‘The very one I saw,” cried Carncrags. 
‘*He it was who carried your niece away. 
But who was that other man like—the one 
you entertained overnight ?” 

“A stout, stalky figure, with glittering 
eyes and overhanging brows, and a fice 
black as a thunder-cloud. He wore a big 
cloak, and had his pockets filled with gold.” 

‘* By my soul! ’twas Kidd the pirate, be- 
yond a doubt. The description tallies exact- 
ly. As I came past the square I saw the 
governor’s secretary posting a warning. I 
stopped to read it. Kidd, it seems, has re- 
turned from his cruisings, and has been de- 
clared a pirate, and a reward is offered for 
his apprehension. He is bold to put his 
head in the lion’s mouth.’’ 

‘*He may put it in once too often,” mum- 
bled the hostess. ‘‘ I have that of his which 
may yet lead to his capture. He will be 
sure to return for it.” 

‘‘Of what do you speak?” questioned 
John Carncross eagerly. 

‘Tis the man’s gold tooth. He left it 
on my table. Ithas a value beyond its mere 
use, I’ll warrant. I shall keep it till it’s 
called for.” 

‘“‘ That is right; it may, as you say, lead to 
his apprehension. And now, men,” he 
cried, springing from the lounge, “‘ we must, 
search the town through, and the harbor, for’ 
this pirate crew.” 


All unavailing, however, was their search, 
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though the whole town soon became in- 
formed of the outrage that had been com- 


* mitted in their midst. No trace was found 


of the abductors, and not a word could be 
learned of the missing maiden. The ap- 
pearance of the pirate, and his sudden dis- 


appearance, together with the abduction,was 


the talk of the town for many a long month. 

Tf one had stood on the hills of Castle Is- 
land that night, as the moon rose, he would 
have seen a small, rakishly built sloop, sail- 
ing out of the harbor. That ship was the 
San Antonio, which had brought Kidd and 
his men from Havana to Boston, and was 
now conveying the outlaws to New York. 
Millicent Townly was on board, a guarded 
but kindly treated prisoner. 

Philip Hampstead was too cautious a lover 
to venture to address his captive until he 
judged that captivity and anxiety had some- 
what cowed her spirit. One starlight even- 
ing, as the San Antonio was sailing up the 
Hudson, past the Palisades, he went down 
into the cabin and accosted the tearful girl. 

“The eve is beautiful, Milly; would you 
not like to take a walk upon the deck?” 

*¢ Out of my sight, villain! ’’ she screamed. 
“I never wish to set my eyes on you or hear 
your hated voice again.”’ 

** Peste, woman, how your tongue stings! 
what can I do to win your respect?” 

* Restore me to my home and friends, 
and then betake yourself to honest work.” 

“Bah! that means I must give you back 
to John Carncross, if he is living, which is 
doubtful.” 

_“Wretch! you killed him. Leave me, 
consorter with .pirates and murderers, or I 
shall want to strike thee dead.” 

“You abuse me while I am conscious 
only of laboring for your good,” said the 
pirate lieutenant, with the greatest possible 
effrontery. ‘‘ You will not come upon deck, 
then ?”’ 

“No, not with you.” 

“Be it as you wish,” he answered, bow- 
ing with mock gravity. ‘‘ You may change 
your mind in time.” 

“* Tt will not in any way benefit you,” she 
retorted, and then relapsed into silence. 

And, indeed, there seemed no change in 
her feelings during the following months in 
which Kidd remained about New York and 
the Hudson. Millicent and Hampstead only 
indulged in recriminations when they met, 
and the Englishman, bold pirate that. he 
was, began to think that he had taken upon 


his hands a labor beyond his capacity to ac- 
complish in bringing that rebellious damse} 
to terms. But he did not entirely relinquish 
the effort, for he was working with an end in 
view. Meanwhile Millicent was greatly 


strengthened in her resistance by a singular 


disclosure. 

One day in June, as the San Antonio lay 
anchored off Gardner’s Island, a sailor—a 
new man whom Millicent had not seen be- 
fore—entered the cabin. 

**T have come to have a talk with you,” 
he said. ‘The captain and Hampstead are 
onshore. Are you, two, the victim of this 
base man?” 

‘*T am his prisoner, if that is what you 
mean,”’ replied Millicent slowly, turning her 
head away. 

‘* We can comfort each other, then. Do 
you know what this man intends to do with 
you?” 

‘* He says he means to marry me, but that 
event will never happen with my consent.” 

‘*Glad am I to hear you say that. But 
Philip Hampstead could not marry you if he 


would. By the laws of England such mar- 


riage would be illegal.” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Millicent 
in a tone of surprise. 

‘“*T mean that Philip Hampstead hath a 
wife still living.” 

“* Your proof,’’ gasped the eager listener, 

“T have it here,” answered the strange 
visitor, holding before her eyes a marriage 
certificate, witnessed and sealed after the 
fashion of the day, in which it was stated 


that on the third of August, 1690, Philip | 
Hampstead was united to one Agnes Har | 


court, of West End, London, England. 

‘‘ If further proof is needed, I am here to 
furnish it,”’ said the visitor. “*I am Agnes 
Harcourt.”’ 

** You a woman ? you Philip Hampstead’s 


_ wife ? impossible! ”” 


“Tis true. Lay your hand upon my 
heart. Iam disguised, and I came on board 
to kill you, for I thought you loved him.” 

*¢ You love this man if I read your heart 
aright,’” murmured*Millicent, but he does 
not love you.” 

‘** How know you that?” 

‘** Because he swears he loves me.” 

The visitor laughed, showing very hand- 
some teeth. 

‘* He swears he loves you, but that is no 
reason that he wishes to marry you. He 
has a better reason that I know of!” 
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“ Explain yourself; you interest me deep- 

” 
"Osa I see you do not love him; your 
vanity is not the least touched. I like you 
better and better. 
Hampstead desires to marry you. 
that.” 

The woman placed in Millicent’s hands a 
scrap of paper cut from the London Gazette 
of the preceding winter. It read as fol- 
lows:— 

“ Died, at his country seat in Middlesex, 
Richard Townly, Esq., of Sydenham Manor, 
aged sixty-four years. Townly, Esq., was 
twice married, but left neithef wife nor 
child. His estate descends to his brother, 
William Townly, of America, or to his heirs, 
if he is deceased. The property is valued at 
three thousand pounds per annum, and has 
been in the family many generations.”’ 

“ Why, that is my Uncle Dick! ’’ exclaim- 
ed Millicent. ‘Then he is dead.” 

“ Yes; and you are his heiress. Do you 
understand now why Philip wishes to make 
you his wife ? 

“How can man be so vile? But you can 
save me! ”’ 

“T can, and will. Not a word of this to 
anyone. Hark! Somebody is coming. 
Watch and wait,’”’ and with a gesture signi- 
fying caution, Millicent’s visitor walked 
away, leaving her in a frame of mind that 
can hardly be imagined. 

Two or three days after this, Kidd and 
his second officer had a grave discussion on 
deck. A portion of their conversation will 
be interesting to the reader. 

“ You obeyed my orders, lieutenant ?” 

“Yes, sir. I buried the treasure where 
no one can find it but ourselves. The chart 
I gave you shows the exact spot. I will 
defy all posterity to discover it.”’ 

“Tt is well, we must leave these coasts ere 
many days. It is getting warm. That old 
gray-beard, Bellingham, is on the scent. A 
price for my apprehension is on every street 
corner. I would cross the sea to-morrow 
but for one thing.’ 

And that, captain ?”’ 

“I have never told you, Hampstead. 
Possibly you may think me superstitious; be 
itso. I would rather lose half my treasures 
sword-won than never to regain this thing, 
slight as itis. You remember that tooth of 
gold which that Moorish physician put in 

our stay at Cadiz? I misplaced it 
that time we were last in Boston. I have 


Read 


You ask why Philip 


hoped it will turn up, and wish to return - 


‘to that port for this purpose.”’ 


Philip Hampstead slapped his comimand- 
ing officer upon the shoulder. 

‘‘God’s mercy, sire. I could have told 
thee of thy gold tooth, if I had guessed how 
you prized it. You left it at the table of the 
Green Dragon Inn. I heard my lady speak 
of it one day as we were holding pleasant 
converse.” 

“* Thou hast spoken it. Devil grill me for 
supper for this accursed memory of mine. 
Doubtless good Mistress Bishop hath it in 
safe-keeping, and will rejoice to see me 

** Tt will be bold to return there after what 
has happened,” said the lieutenant. 

‘* And who ever knew William Kidd to 


shun danger when there was need. I shall 


take the risk. We will drop anchor before: 


the Puritan town some night, visit the inn 
and secure my property. Then a swift voy- 


age to France where we have wealth enough 
to live in ease the remainder of our lives. 
This Bellingham may be a fox, but who 
ever knew a fox to catch a wolf?” 

_So one night on the first of July, 1696, 
the San Antonio lay on the blue water off 
Tri-mountain. It was a cloudy evening, 
but through the gloom and mist lights could 
be seen at the town. One of these shone 
from the windows and door of the Green 
Dragon Inn where were assembled a goodly 
company of villagers busy with their gossip, 
and sampling Dame Bishop’s ale. The can- 
dle dips cast a yellow light over the sanded: 


~ floor, the rude walls and the shining pewter 


mugs behindthecounter. 

‘They say as how John Carncross has 
come back, mistress,’’ said one of the com- 
pany, smacking his lips emphatically as he 
set down his empty mug, “‘ and he’s altered 
considerably. Ye wouldn’t hardly know 
him.” 

Has he come back alone ?’’ asked the 


hostess, quickly. 


“* Yes, alone; but the search’s not finished 
yet. There’s another world beside this wild 
western land. Thank Heaven for that.” 

All eyes turned to the doorway where 
they saw framed the speaker, who «had 
stepped noiselessly up while they) were: 
drinking. ifn 

John Carncross himself,’ éjaculat~ 


_ed the crowd in a chorus. 


“The very same,’ said that personage, 
walking forward and throwing himself upon. 
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settee with the air of one nearly exhausted 
by long travel. ‘‘ Mother Bishop, give me 
a fillip.”’ 

While he was slowly sipping his liquor 
another personage entered the tap-room of 
the hostelry—a sturdy, snug-built man with 
keen, searching eyes, who threw a sidelong 
glance at the company as they looked up at 
his entrance. 

‘* A mug of thy best ale, mistress, if you 
please,’ said the new comer taking a wae 
in a farther corner. 

John Carncross muttered a heavy oath 
between his teeth, as his eyes scanned the 
stranger’s countenance. ‘‘ By heavens, 
*tis he!’’ and both his ejaculation and re- 
gard were so fierce that the visitor laid his 
hand on his sword. 


““T fear me this is an ungodly inn,” he 


said to his hostess; ‘‘ but I seek no quarrel 
if I can but drink my ale in peace.”’ 

Dame Bishop uttered a quick cry, as for 
the first time she recognized her guest. 

art the man,’’ she cried, thou 
art the man. Gentleman, this is Kidd, the 
pirate.”’ 

‘* Half a dozen swords were drawn and a 
fierce tumult uprose. Chairs and tables 
were upset; voices rung out in wild con- 
fasion. 

- The new comer at the first clash of arms 
arose and drawing his long sword set his 
back to the wall. His eyes flashed brilliant- 
ly, and his lips curled from the closely-set 
white teeth. His cool and prompt action 
told that he was accustomed to arms. 

- Gentlemen,” he said, “‘if ye think me 
Captain Kidd, ye labor under a great error. 
Would he be likely to thrust himself right 
into the lion’s jaws? Iam a meek and in- 
offensive citzen, and wish no wrong to any 
man.’’ 

A storm of dissent followed this stout 


in to see the cause of the tumult. 

‘Did you not stop here one night last 
year, and did ye not leave a gold tooth or 
some such unhallowed thing by your plate, 
and did ye not fill my apron with gold and 
silver pieces, and did you not carry away my 
niece ?”’ 

The landlady almost shrieked these ac- 
eusations in his ear. 

“T confess to abiding in this place of a 
night, and I forgot a gold tooth which I laid 


aside for better comfort in eating, and I. 


paid ye full well for my lodging,” he said, 
coolly, ‘* but to thy other charge I plead not 
guilty. I am too old to be running away 
with gay young wenches.”’ 

* “Major Barney,” said John Carncross to 
a portly, rather stern-looking man who ep. 
tered at that moment, ‘‘ yonder stands Kidd, 
the notorious pirate. As constable of this 
town it is your duty to arrest him.”’ 

‘*T have the warrant with me, and have 
carried if four months in my pocket. I am 
glad to be able to execute it.”” Then turning 
to Kidd he continued: ‘‘ I command you, in 
the name of the governer of this province of 
Massachusetts, to deliver your sword to me. 
If you are not the man we seek, you can 
easily prove it before the council to-mor. 
row.”’ 

Kidd read in the faces of the threatening 
crowd before him that it would be useless to 
resist, and after a slight hesitation he sur. 
rendered to the sheriff, and was led away. 

A little later that night John Carncross 
and a number of his friends stood on the 
shore near Commerce Street looking intent- 
ly toward a vessel which lay anchored a 
mile away, and whose tall masts rose like 
spectral shadows into the darkness. They 
were about to unmoor a boat, when one. of 
the party muttered a low “‘ Sh!” j 

They all paused to listen, and heard dis 
tinctly the splash of oars.. In a few mo 
ments they could discern a boat, and that it 
was approaching them. Two perséiis were 
seated in it, one of whom’ was fowing. 

As the little craft touched the land, the 
person sitting in the bow ofthe boat stepped 
lightly upon the shore. John Carncross felt 
his heart give a great leap as he saw that 
the person was a woman. « He recognized 
Millicent almost immediately. The next 
moment the lovers Were clasped in a 


_ other’s arms. 
denial, and the crowd gathered still closer . 
~ around the doomed man. Passers-by came 


It did not take long for Millicent to tell 
her story. It seems that during Kidd’s ab 
sence she that was Agnes Harcourt plied 
the lieutenant with drink until he was ins 
state of'beastly intoxication; and then while 
only one man kept watch on deck, she 
rowed a boat under the window of the cab 
in, having previously arranged with the 
prisoner, and so effected her escape. 

Little remains to -be told, Kidd, # 
everybody knows, was sent to England fo ® 
trial, condemned and executed for piracy and 
murder. What became of Philip po 
stead and vife no one ever knew. They 
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disappeared with the San Antonio, and were 
never heard of more. Whether the waves 
of the Atlantic held them in their keeping, 
or whether they escaped to some foreign 
land, are matters of conjecture only. 

John Carncross and Millicent Townly 

were married in good time, and went to 
England to live on the noble estate of her 


uncle only a few miles out from London. 
Once a year they paid a visit to America to 

Dame Bishop at the Green Dragon Inn, 

who all her life kept in a secret drawer of 

her cabinet a little thing on which had hung 

so many grave Kidd’s Gold 

Tooth. 


THE SMUGGLER’S SON. 


BY GEORGE WALDO BROWNE. 


OCK RUIN! The name hints of mys- 
tery, but it conveys little or nothing 
of the loneliness and desolation overshadow- 
ing the narrow fringe of broken coast laved 
by the ever wakeful sea. It is almost the 
last spot where you would look for a human 
habitation, and the dozen or more low, gray 
stone huts, half hidden by the huge bowl- 
ders piled about, seem to add to the solitude 
of the scene. This is due, no doubt in part, 
to the fact that they are deserted now, and 
are fast crumbling to ruin. We cannot im- 
agine a more dreary picture than a house, 
once the abode of mirth and activity, left to 
the lingering fate of Time’s slow process of 
decay. To cross its warped and trembling 
floor fills the mind with strange emotions, 
while the mournful echoes of its hollow 
walls@re reproaches against our invasion of 
its sacred domain. 

There was a time, however, when these 
rude dwellings of Rock Ruin were the scenes 
of a boisterous life. The merry jest and 
hearty laughter might have been heard at 
almost any hour, for the burly, sun-bronzed 
men who occupied them were a rollicking 
st. Fishermen they were called at the 
hamlets on the lower coasts; smugglers they 
proved to be when the truth was known. 
Ay, if those grim walls could find a tongue, 
and the stories they might 
te 
. Only one woman was ever known in Rock 
Ruin. She was a fair, angelic being, the 
sole survivor of a ship’s crew and pas- 
sengers, wrecked upon that rock-bound 
coast. Bereft of father and mother by that 
fearful disaster, she could do no better than 

for a time a home with the smug- 


Then Love, that capricious gd, interfered, 


to the disappointment of all other intentions. 
It seemed strange that she should have 
clung with such devotion to rough, stern- 
featured Venger Storms. But her faith in 
him. never weakened, though she never 
dreamed of the dark secret he guarded with’ 
zealous care. 

Searcely three years was she suffered to 
lighten his home, however, when disease, 
brought on by exposure to the inclement 
climate, robbed him of his treasure. She 
was too frail and fair a flower to blossom 
long in such a clime. 

Her last act was to place in his arms their 
child, little Roy, and make him promise to 
faithfully watch over its future. He replied 
in a husky tone, when with a smile upon 
her angelic countenance she went out of his 
existence, as a ray of sunshine from a win- 
ter’s day. The pleasantest spot that could 
be found was selected for her grave, and 
with a tenderness you would not have 
looked for in those churlish hearts, she was 
laid to rest. 

The influence she had for a time uncon- 
sciously thrown over their wild lives gradu- 
ally wore away, but her memory lived long 
in their minds. 

Venger was faithful to his trust as faras 
one in his position could be. Little Roy, 
with his mother’s fair face, her sunny hair 
and sweet smile, was very dear to the out- 
cast father, and as tenderly almost as a 


.woman might he watched over him. His cal- 


loused heart must have felt at times the soft- 
ening influence of the young, innocent life; 
still the smuggler chief followed his wicked 
career, knowing any other life hardly more 
than little Roy dreamed of a ‘world outside 
of that waste of rocks, that te 
sea, and dull, leaden sky. ty 
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Thus year after year rolled down the void 
of time, till the little bunch of hardy anem- 
one, the only plant in Rock Ruin, had blos- 
somed and faded twelve times on the mound 
in front of old Venger’s hut. 

Roy was now quite a boy, though slender 
of limb and frail of constitution—the very 
image of his mother, all declared. A sensi- 
tive flower transplanted from the gardens of 
the South to the snows of the Arctic clime 
could not have been more out of place. Yet 
his was not altogether an unhappy exist- 
ence. Whatever their sins, the men were 
very kind to him. His father petted, idol- 
» ized him; be it said to his credit, also, many a 

“trinket and treasure had he laid by for his 
bey when he should become a man. You 
would have laughed to have seen some of 
them, though they were sacred to him, hal- 
lowed with more than one tear-drop. No 
heart is so hardened as to be entirely dead 
to such memories as stirred old Venger’s 
mind. 

As he had from his wife, so had he care- 
fully kept from Roy all knowledge of the 
dark deeds that rested not lightly on his 
life. Away from home often days at a time, 
he always kissed little Roy before leaving, 
and charged him not to go out of sight of 
their dwelling, and if anyone came there to 
tell them the men were off fishing. Rather 
than remain alone, Roy would sometimes 

_ beg to go with them, ever without success, 

At last vague suspicions began to steal 
into his mind that something was not right. 
He never saw any of the fish the men pre- 
tended to have caught, and time and again 
had he lain on his cot of straw to listen to 
plans that opened wide his eyes, effectually 
driving away all hopes of sleep. Laces, fine 
goods and liquors were words often spoken. 

One time when his father and associates 
were absent, a party of strangers came to 
Rock Ruin asking for Venger Storms. They 
came in a vessel so much larger than the 
little coast sloops, and their dress was so 
different from the coarse garb worn by 
fishermen, that little Roy was amazed, and 
he could not have answered their questions 
had he known how to have done so. 

Among other things they spoke of ‘ smug- 
gling goods,” and as soon as they were gone 
he searched the few musty books his father 
ee to find the meaning of those 
words Venger had taught him the 
sels knew, and. had taken pains to 
bring him. home a few books, while the boy 


proved himself an apt scholar. Roy could 
find no clear definition of the word smug- 
gling, but he learned enough to decide that 
his father and the others were doing some- 
thing wrong. 

He sought for an explanation at the first 
opportunity, to receive in reply an exclama- 
tion that startled him. His father, how- 
ever, stammered an apology, and tried to 
allay his suspicions. Old Venger, as he 
knew himself, only partially succeeded, 
Perhaps it was best he should be somewhat 
prepared for the end so soon to come. 

After this Roy’s life was more lonely than 
ever. When the smugglers were away, 
which was the greater portion of the time 
now, he passed many hours of the long, 
tedious days on a low promontory or point 
of rocks, listening to the ceaseless sighing of 
the surf, and wondering why his mother 
should have been taken from him when he 
needed her so much. 

‘“‘O mother!” he cried, “‘ where are you 
now ? and can’t I come to you?” 

The sea seemed to mock him in his dis- 
tress, and he was fain to turn away. 

One morning he awoke from a troubled 
sleep to find the rain pelting furiously upon 


the thatched roof of the little stone hut, while * 


the roar of the tide sounded louder than he 
had ever heard it in the storms gone by. 
Quickly dressing himself, he hastened down 
the ladder into the room below, to find it 
deserted. His father was not in his bunk! 
Alarmed, he went to the door, where the 
fitful gusts of wind that fairly took away his 
breath proclaimed more fully the fury of the 
storm that was raging without. The sea, s0 
placid the evening before, was now lashed 
into foam-capped breakers that beat upon 
the rocks and reefs with a sullen thunder, 
appalling to hear. Where the dark gray 
bowlders had reared their frowning heads, 
all that could be seen were huge flashes of 
yellow foam. The flood was pouring down 
in torrents, and the wind cut like a two- 
edged sword. 

All that livelong day he watched and 
waited in vain. The storm continued with- 
. out abatement until sunset, when the wind 
died and the rain ceased to fall. 

_ No sleep came to Roy that night, and by 
daylight he was out on the shore looking 
wildly for the missing men, In his wander- 
ings up and down the coast, he went farther 


__from his home than was his custom, Turn- 
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insetting waves were cut in twain by the 
sharp point, to recede either way with an 
ominous roar, he came upon a sort of wash- 
out made by the storm. A huge bowlder 
had fallen from the embankment, to imbed 
itself in the rocks and sand. 

He paused abruptly, not at the sight of 
the wild scene thus suddenly brought to his 
view, but at the sound of ahuman voice. It 
seemed to issue from the rocks ahead, and 
he fairly held his breath as he recognized 
his father’s tone. 

Father, father!” he cried, rushing for- 
ward, ‘‘ where are you?”’ 

‘Here, my boy,” answered the old smug- 
gler, “ buried beneath this bowlder.” 

It was the literal truth. There was quite 
a cave in the side of the embankment where 
the smugglers stored their contraband treas- 
ures until they could dispose of them. The 
evening of the day before the storm, receiv- 
ing intelligence of the coming of revenue 
officers to the coast, they had hastened to 
this retreat to conceal more effectually their 
illicit goods. While engaged in doing it the 
storm had set in, and the rain had washed out 
the earth underneath an enormous stone, 
which had hung over the mouth of the cavern, 


. half concealing it, so that it had fallen over 


the place, completely cutting off all escape. 
Thus were the smugglers caught in a trap of 
their own setting. | 

They had been imprisoned there thirty-six 
hours, and had not Roy discovered them, 
must have perished, for they had tried in 
vain to dig out, and with their united strength 


._ they could not move the bowlder. 


Unless he could find some one to help him 
they were still as hopeless. It was ten 
leagues to the nearest hamlet. Thirsty and 
hungry, they sent Roy to their homes for 
drink and food, which could be passed in to 
them through a crevice between the ledge 
and bowlder. 

Flying to do their bidding, Roy was 
amazed to find Rock Ruin overrun by 
strange men. Unseen by him a ship had 
entered the bay, and now lay anchored in 
plain sight. From their dress he knew that 
the men were revenue officers, and little 
wonder if terror seized him. 

“Ho, my little fellow,’’ cried the leader, 
“where are the men who live here?” 

“Gone away,”’ replied Roy, with a trem- 

yore. 

“ And left you here alone? They aren’t 

far off, "ll wager my commission. Come, 


- 


my little man, tell us where they are, aud 
I'll give you a fine present,” and he held a 
handful of gold-pieces, before the boy’s won- 
dering gaze. 

But Roy was not to be so easily corrupted. 
His father’s safety was to him more than all 
else. 

*¢ What will you do with them?” he ask- 
ed, cautiously. 

‘‘ Hang them, for aught I know,” cried 
the officer, fiercely. ‘‘ They deserve it! ” 

Roy started with fear, for he was afraid of 
the hurly, red whiskered man in his bright 
uniform. The latter saw it, and hastened to 
add :— 

‘* But you need not be afraid. We will 
not harm you; and I should think you would 
be glad to get away from them. Come, tell 
us where they are; we have no time to 
lose.” 

Tbe boy had it upon his tongue to say 
that the smuggler chief was his father, but 
something prompted him to refrain; and it 
was well he did. 

He knew not what reply to give. Should 
he tell the truth he knew, or at least felt 
certain, that they would be put to death. 
On the other hand, unless they had some 
one to rescue them they must perish, and 
he realized that none were likely to come to 
that out-of-the-way place for many days. 
Between the fearful alternatives he hesi- 
taed, until the officer grew impatient, and 
threatened to punish him unless he told. - 

‘* And if I will show you where they are 
you will not harm ’’—— 

** You, my little fellow?” as he paused, not 
daring to make the request uppermost in 
his mind. ‘‘ Where are they? Come, we 
cannet delay longer! ”’ 

“They are fastened in a cave above 
here! ’’ he faltered; and oh, how the words 
sounded! 

‘* Fastened in a cave—prisoners? Then, 
we are in luck, boys. Lead the way, you 
young brat—quick!” — 

‘You will need levers to pry aside the 
rocks,” said Roy, already repenting his 
courge. 

These were quickly procured, and elated 
over the thoughts of their anticipated sne- 
cess, the entire party hastened to the scene 
of the smugglers’ captivity. 

To Roy’s delight not a sound was heard 


. from within the cave. In truth old Venger 


through the crevice between the rocks had 
seen the officers and their squad coming, 
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hence the silence as they waited with bated ~while the rest of us capture the wretche, 


breath the result. 

‘So they are in here, boy. Well, lift the 
rocks aside, men, and we will soon find out.”’ 

Quickly applying the levers they started 
the bowlder so the officer could thrust his 
head into the aperture. Not a sound came 
from the dark recess. 

“* I believe the little scamp lied, for there 
is no one here—not a soul.”’ 

** There was,” persisted Roy. 

** Perhaps they have got out at another 
place. Let the boy go in and see; he can 
craw] in now, if none of us can.”’ 

Good; here, you young scamp, in there 
with you, "and if you ain’t back within three 
minutes we will hang you with the rest 
when we get you.”’ 

Nothing loth, Roy began to enter the 
cave, moving quite rapidly as soon as the 
edge of the bowlder was passed. He soon 
distinguished in the darkness of an inner 
corner the crouching forms of the smug- 
glers. 

“Tis only Roy!” exclaimed old Venger 
under his breath. ‘‘ Who are outside, 
’ boy?” in the same cautious tone. 

“* Officers! Oh, what will you do?” 

“« Go back and tell ’em we are not here.” 

“They won’t believe me.” 

“But they’ll find us not easily taken!” 
said the chief of the outlaws, gritting his 
teeth. 

*¢ Look here,” broke in one of the others. 
T have a plan.” 

“Then give it to us,” said Storms, im- 
patiently. 

“It is this: They are sure to enter here. 
Let the boy go out and tell them we are 
hiding in one of these passages—this one on 
the right. We will secrete ourselves on the 
other side, and while he is leading them on 
the false scent, we will escape.” 

. “Good; d’ye understand, my boy?” 
asked old Venger. ‘‘ There is no other way 
to save our lives.” 

understand,”’ replied Roy. 
go back now?” 

‘“* Ay, my son; and do just as I have told 
you. They will not harm you, and we will 
escape.”’ 

Without further delay Roy returned to 
those outside with the message, when with 


“ Shall I 


renewed energy they plied their levers to 


the bowlders. In a few minutes an en- 
trance to the cave was effected. — 
“* Now one of you remain on guard here, 


Go ahead, boy; they will be less likely tp 
attack us if you are foremost. Look shar, 
now, for they are desperate characters,” 

Slowly and cautiously the armed men fy. 
lowed the lead of little Roy, who guidej 
them deeper and deeper into the winding, 
underground passage. 

As they left the main entrance he fancied 
he saw the gaze of his father watching 
them; but it may have been no more thay 
his imagination. 

‘“* Aren’t we going to reach them some. 
time?” growled the impatient officer, 
This damp ’’—— 

A sharp cry closely followed by a splash 
of water checked his speech. 

‘** Back!” cried the foremost of the men, 
‘*we are on the brink of achasm! The boy 
has gone over! ”” 

The sounds as of some one struggling in the 
water below them was heard for a few m- 
ments, then all became still. 

“ The boy is lost! We can go no further, 
let’s turn back.” 

** But the smugglers ? ” 

“ Are not here. They are either hiding 
somewhere else, or they have not bem 
here! ” 

Glad to escape from the place the men 
retreated. Their surprise may be imagined 
when at the mouth of the cavern they found 
that their companion left on guard had been 
overpowered, and that the smugglers Le 
flown. 

Bitter speeches were uttered, and in the 
excitement poor Roy was forgotten. The 
search for the fugitives was fruitless, andi 
few hours later the baffled men returned 
their ship, which soon sailed away from 
Rock Ruins. 

No sooner had the government ve 


sel weighed anchor, when old Venger ani 


his followers appeared at the entrance t 
the cave. The former was nearly frantic 


_ with grief, and a search was instantly begat 


for the missing boy. The shadows of night 
had fallen upon sea and shore when the 
bore from the subterranean world the life 
less form of little Roy, looking as white # 
the dead. Old Venger tore his hair and 
smote his fists, while his lamentations might 
have been heard a long distance away. 

“He died for us!” he moaned. “Oh, 
that it might have been me! Roy, speak, if 
it be but one word!” 

To the joy and aniazement of the spec 
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LAST HOURS OF EMINENT MEN. 


tors the colorless lips parted, the slight fig- 
ure moved! 

“He lives! he lives!” cried the father, 
clasping his boy in his arms. 

It was a happy hour, and as Roy slowly 
recovered his consciousness, low heartfelt 
thanksgivings went up from those long 
unused to Nature’s better self. Almost 
wild with joy they bore little Roy home, and 
though it was many months before he re- 
covered from that day’s fearful imprisonment 
in the cavern, he did recover, which was 
satisfaction enough for his anxious watchers. 


Once more old Venger found his speech :— 

“ Boys,” he said, huskily, “ little Roy 
went down into the valley of death for us; 
let us reward his suffering by becoming 
henceforth honest men. We can not re- 
ward him better, nor honor the memory of 
his sainted mother more faithfully.” 

** Amen,”’ was the solemn response; and 
with this promise sincerely made and kept 
who can say that little Roy did not remem- 
ber with gladness the day which had proved 
so nearly fatal to him. 


LAST HOURS OF EMINENT MEN. 


We all feel glad that they did live thus long, 
And glad that they were called to their reward ; 

Nor do we say that nature did them wrong, 
Suddenly to sever the vital chord. 

Thus, ere the hand grew palsied, or the eye 
Dim with the mist of age, they each desired to die. 


ASHINGTON IRVING’S death was 
oceasioned by a sudden stroke of 
disease of the heart. Although for some- 
time in feeble health, he was by no means 
considered an object of unusual solicitude or 
anxiety. On retiring for the night, in his 
usual manner, at half-past ten, on a Sunday 
evening, his niece, who always took charge 
of his medicines, went into his room to 
place them, as she was accustomed to do 
nightly, within reach of his bed. ‘“ Well,” 
he exclaimed, “I must arrange my pillows 
for another weary night!” and then, as if 
more to himself, he added, “If this could 
only end!” or, “‘ When will this end!’ his 
niece could not tell which; for the next mo- 
ment he made a sudden exclamation; as 
though a sharp pain had passed through his 
body. Pressing his hand to his left side, 
and i the same exclamation, 
he attempted to catch hold of the foot-board 
of the bed, but fell backward to the floor. 
No efforts were spared, in the immediate 
action taken for his relief, to prevent a fatal 
termination of the attack; but all means re- 
sorted t9 failed to restore animation; and 
the physician, on his arrival, having been 


summoned from his home, two miles distant, 
pronounced life totally extinct. The great 
and good man had passed away instantane- 
ously. The blessed change and relief for 
which he had just been sighing—the end, 
which to him had no darkness or doubt— 
had thus unexpectedly and suddenly met 
him at the very threshold of his entrance 
upon the short and troubled rest which 
nightly made him more anxious for that rest 
which remaineth for the children of God. 
His departure, though sudden, was quite in 
keeping with his desire. In the fullness of 
years, with unclouded intellect, and crowned 
with the hope of a glorious immortality, he 
had passed away to enjoy the fellowship of 
kindred spirits gone before; to meet again 
his dearly beloved mother; and once more 
to renew thé love of his youthful days with 
“the early loved and lost,” to whom his 
heart’s best affections had been consecrated 
through a long life by a constancy that noth- 
ing could shake. Although he had reach- 
ed his sixty-sixth year, and was laid aside 
from active public duties, the announcement 
of Irving’s death cansed profound sorrow 
and regret throughout the country, and in 
other lands where he had long resided and 
was well known as an author and a man. 
The mortal remains of the ever dutiful and 
affectionate son now rest by the side of her 
whom he delighted to call by the holy and 
endeared name of “ Mother.” 
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PRESCOTT, whose 
fame as a historian has linked his name with 
the names that are not born to die,’”’ passed 
away less suddenly but far more unexpect- 
edly than his cotemporaries, Irving and 
Everett. Unlike them, he at the very mo- 
ment of being stricken down by the fatal at- 
tack, was busily engaged in perfecting plans 
for a new literary enterprise. During the 
morning of the day of his decease, he had 
fully discussed the matter, and had definite- 
ly decided on his own part with reference to 
entering upon its fulfillment. As was the 
case with Washington Irving—and all active 
minds have had the same experience—the 
historian could not content himself in a 
state of inactivity; and this new literary un- 
dertaking, he anticipated, would open up a 
mine of contentment in which his present 
feelings of unrest could be buried. Nearly 
the whole of the early part of that day he 
spent in his library; but having passed for a 
short time into an adjoining apartment, his 


™. gecretary, who was engaged in his usual 


uties in the study, heard a groan, which 
‘alarmed him; and hastily entering the room, 
‘he found that his distinguished friend was 
suffering front a sudden attack of apoplexy, 
and was perfectly unconscious. This being 
a second attack, it was, as is usual in such 
cases, of such a nature as to create great 
alarm for his safety. He was taken im- 
mediately to his chamber, and after linger- 


ing in an unconscious state, for the space of 


threé hours, the spirit of the affectionate 
son, the devoted husband, the tender 
brother, sundering all earthly ties, without 
a word or look of parting recognition, passed 
on before to the bosom of its Saviour, and to 
the presence of a beloved and _sainted 
mother. Thus, at half-past two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and in the sixty-third year of 
his age, the great historian, who had just 
been laying his plans for a more active man- 
ner of life, was ushered into the enjoyment 
of that life eternal in which the immortal 
spirit never wearies, never tires of its cease. 
less round of activity. Thus passed away, 
in the same year, two of our most charming 
and popular authors; and what is more sin- 
gular, the two most beloved for their purity 
of life and amiable and engaging manner, 
They had received some of the highest 
honors to which European scholars aspire, 
and which have been bestowed upon very 
few of our countrymen. They had both, 
although in different paths, added largely to 
the reputation of American literature, and 
won for themselves a world-wide and in- 
perishable renown. The sudden announce. 
ment of Prescott’s death, as was the case 
with Irving’s decease; created a feeling of 
profound sorrow in this country, and in 
England, where he had been received with 
higher honors than any of our eminent men, 
not holding at the time an official position. 


** For seldom is it that good great men inherit 
Honor and wealth, with all their worth and merit.” 


YE QUAINTE OLDE STORIE. 


BY G. LYNN. 


4 igervsee ys told ye quainte olde storie 
Of a knyghte and ladie gaye 

Who, when walkinge in a garden, 
Found themselves with naughte to saye. 


*T was ffor her a tryinge momente, 
Ffor she wished to weave a spelle, 

And she feared ye silente gallante 
Knew her fickle ways too welle. 


_ Yet she asked (ye skillfull coquette) 
‘What he ponderede o’er and o’er, 
 Waitinge ffor ye ofte hearde answere, 
ye present, and no more.” 


But he made ye trite rejoinder, 
As he upwarde raised his eyes, 


That he reallie thoughte of nothinge, 
Verie muche to her surprise, ._ 

It may be ye dame was angrie; — 
But she hid her feelings welle, 

As she turned with graceful gesture, 
Sayinge, “‘ Can you one thinge telle? 


“* And that ys what men are thinkinge 
When they look so sterne and grave, 
And replie, when they are questionede, 
With ye answere that you gave.” 


Quick as lightninge said ye courtier, 
As a smile lit up his face,— 
“* Of ye value of a promise 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER 


HE two men sat facing each other with- 
out speech or motion for full five min- 

ates after those four terrible words were ut- 
tered. I have somewhere seen .a picture 
representing Satan claiming a lost soul; and 
something like the diabolic look of triumph 
on the face of the arch fiend in that picture 
must have been, I think, that of Augustus 
Maverick as he sat and watched the effect of 
his revelation. Alvin Roesselle was at first 
almost stunned. Dreading, at first, when 
Maverick introduced the subject of Levin’s 
death, that he had in some way discovered 
something that might compromise him in 
the affair, he had throughout the interview, 
to this point, succeeded in repressing the 
worst of his agitation by the thought, ‘‘ He 
cannot know the truth; he may suspect me, 
or wish to frighten me; but it is absolutely 
impossible that he has done more than to 
guess.” So he reassured himself until the 


_ disclosure of Maverick’s knowledge, in all 


its frightful completeness, came with its 
crushing weight. For an instant he was 
completely overpowered. Men’s intellects 
do unquestionably waver sometimes for a 
single instant, under the pressure of some 
grievous burden; and Alvin Roesselle, 
stricken into mental blindness for a mo- 
ment by those terrible words, ‘‘ you are the 
man,” sat looking in vacant bewilderment 
at the sinister face before him, struggling to 
grasp a knowledge of whose face it was, and 
why it was there at all. His eyes wandered 
around the room, looking at its familiar ob- 
jects; but none of them seemed familiar to 
him. Maverick saw that he was well-nigh 
stupefied, and becoming alarmed for his con- 
dition, was looking for water to dash into 
his face, when the occurrence of a very sim- 
ple little incident brought back his senses. 
Mrs. Roesselle was waiting tea when the 
two men entered the house, and had been 
patiently waiting since; but as the minutes 
went by and her husband did not appear, 
she naturally thought that he had found his 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MAVERICK.* 


A DRAMATIC STORY.—IN THREE PARTS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


business longer than he had anticipated, and 
likely to last some time longer; and so she 
rang her little bell as an intimation to her 
husband to bring his visitor out to tea. 
Disenthralled by the sound, as it reached 
them faintly in the study, Roesselle started 
to his feet, pressed his hands to his face, 
and was back again in the world of con- 
sciousness, face to face with the horrors of 
his position. In one moment he reviewed 
the past and contemplated the present. 
His boyhood, his college life, his theological 
studies, his ordination, his settlement in 
this parish, and his labors here, his court- 
ship, his marriage, and his happy home, the 
hideous, omnipresent recollection of the 
death of Horace Levin, as Maverick had just 
truthfully stated it, with alk its circumstan- 
ces—he thought of all this, and then of pun- 
ishment, degradation, loss of everything to 
Helen and himself that was dearer than life; 
and then he fell back in the chair, groaning 
aloud: — 

‘*O God, help me! O God, help me!” 

There was a light tap at the study door; it 
was slightly unclosed; and the gentle voice 
of his wife said:— 

‘* Won’t you come out to tea with your 


friend, Alvin?” 


With a strong effort, he gulped down his 
sobs and groans, and answered :— 

‘* No, Helen, don’t wait.” 

The door was closed again, and Mrs. 
Roesselle returned disappointed to the soli- 
tary table in the dining-room. 

In the agony of mind that now pressed 
upon Alvin Roesselle, he took no thought, 
at first, of the probable object of Maverick 
in making this communication to him, and 
in this way. The tumult of woe and despair 


possessed him, to the exclusion of all.. 
thought beyond his immediate condition; a" 
and turning from his visitor he paced the 


floor, sobbing and weeping like a child in 
the distraction of grief. Maverick watched 
him, coolly and without emotion, waiting 
until his first frenzy had passed before he 
spoke at all. 

Well,” he said, was I not in- 
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sisting that you had an interest in this busi- 
ness?” 

He was answered by a groan of anguish. 

** And what do you say now about my lay- 
ing this rather remarkable story before a 
magistrate ? ”’ 

“Don’t mock me—don’t torture me!”’ 
the clergyman cried. ‘‘ Man, devil, what- 
ever you are, have pity on my woe, and do 
not sit there mocking me. If you wanted 
to see me swung to a gallows, why did you 
tell me at all of this, which I thought was 
known only to me and my God?” 

“It’s not quite as bad as you are making 
it,” Maverick dryly remarked. ‘ You 
haven’t murdered anyone, parson; if I used 
that ugly word a few minutes ago 1 used it 
in haste, and cheerfully take it back. There 
was no malice about this killing; it was not 
premeditated; it was done in a heat, on con- 
siderable provocation; it’s clearly not a 
hanging business. Not at all justifiable, of 
course; for parsons have no more right than 
worse men to get so insanely angry as to 
push men off precipices; but it’s no more 
than a degree of manslaughter. I don’t 
doubt that twenty years in the penitentiary 
will satisfy the law.” 

“ Merciful God! ’’ Alvin Roesselle covered 
his face, and the tears trickled through his 
fingers. And still his tormentor sat un- 
moved, calmly surveying him, and intent on 
a design that had its birth very soon after 
the discovery which he had related. 

The clergyman sat down again, and wiped 
the tears from his eyes. The violence of 
his distress was spent; he sat now with 
haggard, hopeless face, like one who desper- 
ately waits to know the worst. 

* God knows.I did not mean to harm 
him,” he said. ‘‘ I hardly knew him at all; 
I had no enmity with him; and I was never 
so astonished as.I was that night when he 
came out from those bushes and laid his 
hand on my rein. ‘You are Mr. Roes- 
selle ?’ he said; and, without waiting for a 
word of answer, he led my horse to the 
bush, and tied him. ‘ Now get off, sir,’ he 
said, c and account to me for what you have 
done.’ I did get off; but it was only be- 
cause I had recognized ‘him by this time, 
and thought he was out of his head, and I 
meant to get my horse loose; and leave him 
at once, to save trouble—for I saw some- 
thing bad in his eye. But my feet had not 
touched the ground when he had me by the 
collar; and as I scuffied to get loose, we 


thing could save you but suicide. 
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broke through the bushes, and came ou 


where you saw us, near the edge of the 
bank. I shook him off, and listened to his 
abuse for a while without saying a word; 
and what I did say was mild, and could not 
have irritated him more.” 

Maverick nodded assent to this. 

‘¢ Why didn’t I leave him—why did I dare 
to trust myself with him for a momen, 
when I saw what a temper he was in? | 
meant to soothe him, if 1 could; I was wait. 
ing for a chance to explain to him that he 
was cruelly wronging me, and that I had 
not by intentional word, or thought, or act, 
done him any injury—when he struck me. 
I hardly know what happened next. You 
say I pitched him over; I must have done 
it, for that unlucky blow filled me with the 
spirit of hell, and made me forget my Chris- 
tian training, my ministry, and everything 
except that devilish desire to have blow for 
blow. I know that I sprang for him—and 
then there is a kind of a confusion, and I 
only recovered myself as I crouched, giddy 
and weak, at the edge of the cliff, watching 
with horrible fascination his body as it fell 
through the air.”’ 

The unhappy man covered his face and 
bowed it on the table, as if to shut out the 
apparition that his words conjured up before 
him. 

“I never meant to kill him,” he said,a 
moment later. ‘I never meant to strike 
him; I was not myself at that mad moment, 
or I never should have touched him. And 
O Heaven, how his face has haunted me 
ever since! The secret that I thought lay 
between me and my Maker was hard enough 
to bear; I have had to mask my misery and 
go abroad among my parishioners and ad- 
minister consolation, when none needed it 
asI did. I have risen in the night while my 
dear wife slept, and groaned and prayed, 
and wrestled with my sin; I have asked for 
peace, even if it must be the peace of the 
grave; and still its dead weight hangs to me 
and blights my life. But now that the 
world is to know it—now ”—— 

He could not finish the sentence, and 
Maverick took up the words, 

“There is not the least doubt, Mr. Roes- 
selle, that you have committed a crime of 
which my evidence would convict you, and 
imprison you for a term of years forit. If! 
go on and lay my complaint before the mag- 
istrate, this willbe the certain result. No- 
Now I 
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deliberately ask you the question—shall I 
make this complaint ? ” 

The clergyman looked at his interrogator. 
and tried hard to read in his stern, selfish 
face some trace of pity for himself—for his 
wife. But there was no softening of those 
hard muscles; there was absolutely nothing 
in the whole face from which he could de- 
rive the least hope. 

A door closed inside; Mrs. Roesselle had 
tired of waiting for her husband, and was at 
that moment ascending the stairs to their 
chamber. He thought of her, and he was 
again overpowered. 

“Tf you have tormented me enough, you 
may leave me,”’ he sobbed. ‘There is no 
pity in your face; there is none in your 
heart. Leave me, and I will try to make 
my peace with God. May he temper the 
wind to my poor lamb when she cannot lean 
on me.” 

He bowed his head, and sat with it bowed, 
silently pouring out his soul in prayer for 
strength and mercy. When at last he raised 
his eyes, he thought to find himself alone; 
but Maverick still sat where he had last seen 
him. 

“ Will you not leave me ?”’ he asked. 

“You do not yet understand the object 
with which I sought you,” was the reply. 
“T came not only to acquaint you with your 
perilous position, but to show you how to 
escape from it. I have satisfied you that 
you are standing upon the brink of a prec- 
ipice more perilous than that over which 
you cast poor Levin. I offer you my hand, 

you to safety. - Will you accept it ?”’ 
lle looked doubtfully, distrustfully, 
at bim. 

“ What do you propose ?”’ he asked. 

The eyes of Augustus Maverick brightened 
atthequestion. To him, wrapped in his own 
selfishness, the honor or degradation of this 
man and his young wife was nothing; the 
punishment of a criminal, or his escape, 
was nothing; and had no plan of his own 
come into combination with the knowledge 
he had obtained of the manner of Horace 
Levin's death, Alvin Roesselle might have 
lived and died untroubled by aught but his 
own conscience about the story of that one 
black night. But through all the cunning of 
his tale, and the art with which he had prac- 
tised upon the fears of the poor victim 
about whom his snares were winding, he 


_ had brought him to the eager inquiry for 


the way of escape; and just at that point the 


FOR MAVERIOE. 


interest of the plotter begun. He motioned* 
the other to bend his head; he bent his own 
until the two nearly touched; and then, not 
daring to speak the words aloud which he 
wished to utter, he whispered them in his 
ear. He whispered thus for some minutes, 
restraining the words of warm remonstrance 
that the other wished to utter, and whisper- 
ing on until the whole nefarious design was 
explained. 

Man, man,” cried the listener, starting 
back with horror, ‘‘do you ask me, a minis- 
ter of God, to commit this shocking sin ?” 

‘*T ask you to do a certain act, easy to be 
performed, of no consequence to yourself or 
any other in whom you have any interest.” 

‘* My holy office teaches me to have an in- 
terest in all, the humblest of God’s people.” 

‘* Stuff! ’’ impatiently exclaimed Maverick. 
*¢ Will you do what I wish?” 

cannot.” . 

can.” 

dare not.” 

Maverick rose again. 

“Either that, or disgrace and the peni- 
tentiary.” 

‘** Have pity on me! ”’ Roesselle entreated, 
clasping his hands, and sinking on one knee 
before his persecutor. ‘‘ Have mercy, as 
you will one day ask for mercy.” 

He might as well have prayed to the walls 
of the room. Augustus Maverick took out 
his watch and said:— 

* Decide in ten minutes.”’ 

The house was quiet at that hour; the 
domestic was asleep over the kitchen, and 
Helen Roesselle, little dreaming of her hus- 
band’s agony and peril, slept in her cham- 
ber. There were none to hear the groans 
of mortal pain that burst from the heart of 
the unhappy man; there were none to hear 
the frantic supplications for pity which 
were poured forth in that study to that in- 
exorable man who stood with his watch in 

his hand, repeating the words, ‘‘ Decide— 
your time is nearly up.” And there were ~ 
none but He who somet imes for his myster- 
ious purposes permits the wicked to tri- 
umph, to know the enforced surrender of 
principle, the enforced yielding to sin, that 
occurred that night within that study. 

It was well toward midnight when Augus- 
tus Maverick, more triumphant in this vie- 
tory than he would have been in winning 
the hand of Augusta Traynor, left the par- 
sonage. He mounted his.horse and rode 
directly home. Rousing L hostler who 
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‘slept in one of the barn chambers, he bade 

him take his horse, and also inquired:— 

“ Has Mr. Oliver come in?” 

The man sleepily shook his head. 

 Good!”’’ Augustus muttered. ‘ Let him 
stay away a few hours more, and I'll lay a 
train that will end in blowing him out of 
Maverick.”” And he passed into the house. 


Closing the door of the parsonage behind 
his ominous visitor, Mr. Roesselle took the 
lamp from the study and ascended to his 
chamber. His wife was quietly sleeping; 
but the flaring of the light disquieted herslum- 
ber, and she stirred uneasily, and murmured 
in her sleep. He bent down to catch the 
whispered words, and plainly heard his own 
name. 

He started back from her innocent pres- 
ence; he left the room; he left the house; 
and casting himself down upon the grass, 
wet with the dews of the night as it was, he 
sobbed forth despairingly the words, ‘‘ My 
crime—my crime!” 

The gloomy hours of the long night passed 
away; a thunder-storm arose, and the lonely 
wife awoke, and shuddered at the storm, 
wondering at the absence of her husband; 
and still Alvin Roesselle lay upon the 
ground, careless of the discomfort of his 
situation. A storm was raging within his 
brain, and again aud again, until daylight 
warned him that this dreadful night was 
ended, did he exclaim, ‘‘ My crime! my 
crime! my crime! 


CHAPTER IV. 


OGER BRILL was a loquacious man of 
about sixty years, fat and good-natured, 

and had always been indisposed to hard 
labor during his whole life. He had no kin 
that he knew anything about, and having 
never contracted the matrimonial alliance, 
he had no one to support but himself. It 
was well that this was so, since the slender 
salary allowed to him as sexton of the parish 
church and general grave-digger for the 
neighborhood was barely sufficient to feed 
him and keep him in tobacco and beer. As 
for clothes, he had worn the same suit of 
‘rusty black for many years, and nobody ever 
supposed that he would purchase any more. 


‘He came of a race of sextons, beginning 


with his great-grandfather, who held the 
position in old colonial times, when this 
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parish church was first built; and it had duly 
descended through his grandfather and hi 
father to himself. He had filled it for thiry 
years, and the little old shed of a hous, 
near the church, in which he lived, solitay 
and alone, was a resort for the old gossip 
of the neighborhood of both sexes. Th 
chief pleasure of Roger’s existence, next ty 
beer and pipe, was to know more of wha 
was going on than any one else; and he wa 
generally able to rehearse more of the cur. 
rent news than anyone else. 

It was upon another summer evening, ten 
years from that on which occurred the 
scenes of the last two chapters, that Roger 
sat upon a bench in front of his humbk 
habitation, smoking a long clay pipe and 
chatting with one of his neighbors, a crip. 
pled gardener who sometimes worked at 
Maverick House. They talked of the events 
of the neighborhood; and as what they said 
concerns some of those whose fortunes we 
have undertaken to follow, we will listen to 
their talk. 

“* And you buried one more to-day ? ” oli 
Toby Small observed. 

Yes,’ responded the sexton; “anda 
proper fine man he was. We sha’n’t se 
his equal very soon in this parish, I'm 
afraid. He was a clever man, pious man, 
was Parson Roesselle, aud allus had a kind 
word for a poor body—ay, and sometimes 1 
gift. And he’s the first grown man I’ve 
buried since old Ezra Maverick went to his 
last account.”’ 

‘* Who preached the parson’s funeral ? ” 

‘*T dunno his name; but it was the same 
man married him. He came up from York.” 

‘* What ailed the parson, Roger ? ”’ 

The sexton always disliked to acknowledge 
that he could not answer a question; and 
after some coughing and smoking he said:— 

‘* Consumption, I reckon. I understand 
the doctor gives out that he don’t know ex- 
actly what it was—a kind of puzzling 
disease; but them doctors don’t know what's 
the matter quite as often as they think they 
do. J think it was eonsumption,” and 
Roger. oracularly slapped hisleg. ‘‘ Haven't 
we seen him going about ameng us, hollow- 
cheeked, hollow-eyed, and as hollow-chested 
as an old man, for these ten years, never 
complaining, but getting himself into the 
grave as fast as he could by hard work! 
Such a man for doing good I never see. 
I’ve known him to get up in the middle of 
cold winter’s night and ride two miles 
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comfort a poor sick crone. If a man ever 
deserved heaven, it’s my opinion that he 

did. And I say he died of consumption, 
and hard work, and exposure.”’ 

“ Likely,” grunted Toby. ‘Seemed allus 
melancholy-like.”” 

“Yes. I take it that was part of his duty 
as a minister.” 

“Wonder where the widow’ll go?” 
Roger speculated, after a moment’s silence. 

“J know where somebody’d like her to 
go,” Toby observed. 

“ Where ?” 

Tbe gardener jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder towards Maverick Farm. ~ 

“Mr. Augustus would like her.”’ 

“Not to marry?” the sexton inquired, 
suspending his smoking. 

“No—not he. He’ll never marry; all 
broke down; don’t think he’s long to live, 
anyway. But to keep house. I know he 
wants some one; and she’s a likely one now.”’ 

Roger grunted assent. 

“Mr, Augustus has all the old man left, 1 
s’pose ? ” 

“Every copper. I used to think Oliver 
the favorite; but the old man never had any- 
thing to do with him after he married that 
girl down the river. Nobody pretends to 
know why it was; but he lost everything 
when he got her. Some queer things about 
them Mavericks, Roger.” 

Awful queer.”’ 

The conversation here came to a halt; and 
the two sat in silence as darkness came down, 
and pursued their speculations severally. 


A gruff voice from before them suddenly - 


startled them, and they saw the indistinct 
figure of a tall man in a cloak standing near. 

“Is the sexton here?” the voice gruffly 
demanded. 

“Here, sir, at your service,” replied 

r. 

“IT want to look into the church. Get me 
the key.” A more ungracious voice the sex- 
ton had not heard during the whole course 
of his employment. 

“ Wait a bit and I’ll go with you, sir,’’ he 
said, bustling about for his lantern and key. 

“I don’t want your company,” the voice 
harshly replied. ‘‘ Get me the key without 
any more fussing.” 

“Who is it?’ the sexton whispered, to 
Toby. 

“Don’t you know ?’” the gardener whis- 


pered back. ‘It’s Mr. Augustus Mav- 
eriek.”’ 
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“ Bless my soul, so it is! ’ Roger exclaim- 
ed, aloud. ‘Beg your pardon, Mr. May- 
erick, for not 

An ejaculation that sounded much like a 
curse interrupted the sexton. 

not Mr. Maverick,” said the man; 
‘*and I only want the key to get an umbrella 
that I left in the church to-day.” 

He snatched the key from Roger’s hand, 
and strode off though the darkness. 

he say he wasn’t Mr. Maverick ?”’ 
Toby asked. 

“Yes,” answered Roger, somewhat be- 
wildered. 

‘* Well, Isay he was. I can’t be mistaken 
about his voice; he’s cursed me too often in 
that same way for me to forget how it 
sounds.” 

‘This is queer!” the sexton said. “If 
it is Mr. Maverick, I’ve nothing to say ag’in 
his going into the church, though I don’t 
think he was ever seen there yet; but if it 
ain’t—and he says it ain’t—I ought to know 
who it is. Toby, you stay here; [’ve got to 
look into this.” 

The sexton took his hat and stick, and 
struck off for the church. The evening was 


quite dark, and as he approached the old 
edifice he could only distinguish it as a 
darker spot in the prevailing obscurity. He 
felt his way carefully up the steps and into 


the porch, and softly tried the door. To his 
surprise he found it still fastened, as he had 
fastened it after the funeral that afternoon. 

But he took instant thought, that if the 
man who had borrowed the key had entered 
the church, the door must be locked on the 
inside. 

A small stained-glass window opened into 
the body of the church to the left of the 
great door; and as he stood wondering what 
this could mean, and conjecturing that the 
man had probably not entered the church at 
all, as yet, he became aware, by means of 
the effect upon the glass of this window, of 
a flash of light within the ehurch. 

It was not a bright, or bread flash, but a 
faint one, coming and disappearing in. @ 
breath; no longer than a flame of a single 
match would cause. 

He continued to watch. Again and 
again, and yet again, those faint illumina- 
tions just tinged the glass of the window, 
coming at regular intervals of about half a 
minute, and disappearing as quickly as they 
came. The stained glass ws pervious to 
sight, and there was no way tliat he could 
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discover what was going on within the 
church without entering it. 

He waited a few moments, in sore per- 
plexity, while the flashes came and went 
with almost regular precision. 

‘*1’m bound to know what all this means,” 
Roger muttered. ‘I'll count these lights; 
and if there be ten more of them, I’ll ham- 
mer on the door till he opens it; and then 
find out about it.” 


He turned his attention fixedly to the win- © 


dow, and counted the next flash at once:— 

**One—two,” he muttered, three—four 
five—six—seven—eight—nine! ””—— 

It was the last. With the ninth feeble 
illumination the church faded into darkness 
for the night; and Roger conferred with 
himself as to what would probably happen 
next. 

** Tf he comes out now,”’’ he thought, ‘ I'll 
stand here and face him. That’ll frighten 
him into telling what he’s been up to in 
there.” 

The man did come out at once, and with 
very little warning. Roger had not thought 
that the heavy carpeting of the aisle would 
completely disguise the footfalls; and the 
first intimation he had of the approach of the 
prowler was the rattling of the key in the 
lock of the door. Poor Roger’s courage sud- 
denly forsook him upon the emergency, and 
he hastened to conceal himself behind a 
high-backed bench which stood in the porch. 
- The door swung open, and the man in the 
cloak came out. He closed the door, turned 
the key, put it in his pocket, and then turn- 
ing around, held up a small dark lantern, 
and closed the slide. He had no umbrella 
anywhere with him. As he held up the 
lantern, its light fell across his face, and 
Roger distinctly saw the features and recog- 
nized them. It was Augustus Maverick, 
without doubt. 

He replaced the lantern beneath his cloak, 
descended the steps, and again disappeared 
from sight. The sexton emerged from his 
concealment and made all the haste that he 


“was capable of back to his house; and there 


he found Toby still sitting on the bench. 

“Did he come back?” Roger eagerly 
asked. - 

Sartin,”’ responded the gardener. He 
came and left the key; here itis. I asked 
him if be found his ’brella, and he mumbled 
something, I couldn’t tell what. Haven’t 
you seen him ?”’ 


“There’s some deviltry in this, Toby 
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Small,” Roger deliberately said. ‘ I’m go. 
ing back to the church, and I want you to 
come along. 1’m going to know all abou; 
this before I go to bed.”’ 

But Roger Brill promised himself mor 
than he could perform. He lighted his ow) 
lantern, and with Toby went to the church 
and searched carefully through it. Nothing 
in the least suspicious was disclosed by the 
investigation; nothing had been taken, and 
nothing left. Everything was in its usual 
order; and Roger Brill was puzzled. 

‘* Well, I’m blessed if I ever! ” he ejacu. 
lated. ‘‘ Toby, what do you think?” 

‘*T think he came to look for an umbrill, 
and didn’t find it. I guess we’d better say 
nothing about it.’’ 

And yet, unsuspected by these simple 
souls, this nocturnal visit to the parish 
church was for an object of mysterious sig. 
nificance. It was to assure the visitor by 
the evidence of his own senses that Alvin 
Roesselle, this day buried, had been faithful 
to the pledge which he mercilessly forced 
from his lips ten years before. And Augus- 
tus Maverick returned to his mansion with 
the assurance of his senses that the minister 
had been faithful. 


PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER V. 


HE lapse of ten years more in the pro- 
gress of events brings us to the year 
1850; and we resume the thread of our nar- 
rative at the cottage on the Hudson where 
we once found Augusta Traynor and her 
lovers. 

The cottage has somewhat run to waste; 
the paint in many places has worn off, the 
lattice is broken here and there, and the 
beautiful lawn is overgrown With weeds and 
tall rank grass. Signs of neglect are every- 
where apparant; and the scanty furnishing 
of the cottage within gives token of poverty 
as well. We shall not find Augusta Mav- 
erick here now; but if we should visit a little 
graveyard near by we should have no difi- 
culty in finding a headstone bearing the 
letters :— 


AvGusTA MAVERICK, 
Wife of Oliver Maverick, 
Died January 7, 1844, 
Aged 43 years. 
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Weare revisiting the cottage on a morning 
of early May, and the sweet violet-breath of 
spring blows pleasantly through the win- 
dows. By a casement overlooking the Hud- 
son a young girl is seated, gazing thought- 
fully out upon the prospect. An entry 
made in a family record which she holds up- 
on her lap tells us that her name is Laura 
Maverick, and that she is now in her nine- 
teenth year. 

We turn from her simple, unornamented 
dress, from the books she holds upon her 
lap, to look at her face and head. It is such 
a face and such a head as could not fail to 
arrest attention at once, because both are 
unusual and full of unusual marks of charac- 
ter. The dark brown hair shows for itself 
that it has never known the confinement of 
acomb; it flows in wild freedom, in heavy, 
glossy masses down upon the shoulders, and 
the motion of head and hand that tosses it 
back has become habitual. The broad brow 
and the whole face are fair; but the features 
are those of Augusta Maverick; one glance 
would show you that. It is a beautiful face; 
but beautiful with a cold, classic beauty; and 
here again it is the face of her mother. 
But there is that in it which you never could 
have found in her mother’s face. It has all 
the cold, haughty attractiveness of her 
mother’s; but if you look from the firm set- 
ting of the lips up to the eyes you will see 
such eyes as are not often seen in human 
creatures. They are not black, nor blue, 
nor gray; you might say that in different 
lights they are all of those colors; but they 
are neither. They are as colorless under 
their heavy brown eyebrows as water; but 
they are always bright, translucent, myster- 
ious. A man who did not love this woman, 
a man who had never been enthralled by 


-her dangerous presence, would say that 


those eyes showed far more than should be 
seen in any woman; not alone firmness, but 
a hard, indomitable will; it might be, a cruel 
purpose, if occasion served, which she could 
mask with a softer, more winning look. 

Her eyes turned from the river to a book 
that lay open in her lap on the family re- 
cord. It was an old book, with quaint, 
Strong binding, antique type, and paper 
turning yellow with age; and its expressions 
were couched in obsolete forms. She had 
found it that morning in one of her mother’s 
trunks; and one of the fly-leaves bore the 


reste “ Presented to Richard Traynor (her- 


deceased grandfather) by John Derry, cap- 
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tain of his vessel Swallow.” The title-page 
showed that it was published in London, in 
1679; and it bore the name, “‘ A Compound 
of Curious Fact for Curious Bodies to Pon- 
der.” 

As the eye of Laura Maverick glanced 
carelessly through its pages, her attention 
had been arrested by a short paragraph 
which she had read, and to which she now 
returned. It read as follows:— 

** About poisons, however, what we do 
know is little enough as compared with what 
we know noi. Thus, who would think that 
the deadliest of them all doth grow and 
flourish in our very gardens, in simple herbs 
and flowers, harmless of themselves, but of 
mortal power when mingled. An English 
traveler in Syria, a century ago, discovered _ 
this secret; and those who wish may find WS 
now put down at page 104 herein.” 

The reader hastily referred to the page, 
and there read the names of four common 
garden plants, every one of which she could 
see in the little plat beneath the window. 

‘* But it is most marvellous,” the book 
continued, ‘‘ with how little trouble death 
may be caused by this means. Thus, take 
three leaves of each, wrap them tight ina 
cloth so that they may have no air, and 
leave them to sweat together. In three 
hours the cloth will be so drenched with the 
poisonous property, that death follows the 
pressing of it to the nostrils.” 

She read the words again, very carefully, 
and then turned down the leaf and put the 
book carefully away. She had just seated 
herself in her chair by the window when 
she heard a heavy step on the veranda, and 
a man entered the room. 

‘“‘ The post brings two letters this morn- 
ing, Laura,”’ he said; ‘‘ one for each of us.” 
He tossed a white envelope bearinga wax 
seal into her lap. ‘‘I have read mine; it is 
of immense importance to both of us. Read 
yours, if you choose; and then I wish to talk 
with you about mine.” 

The speaker, who was Oliver Maverick, 
threw himself down in a low easy chair and 
leaning his elbow upon his knee he fixed his 

eyes on the carpet and waited for his daugh- 
ter to read her letter. Laura glanced at the 
well known superscription; her color changed, 
and she hastily placed the letter in her poc- 
ket. 

**T will come back in five minutes,” she 
said to her father, who merely nodded; and 

she left the room. ; 
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Back of the house, at the edge of her 
: flower-bed, there was a large stone which 
i: was a favorite seat; and here she sat as she 
read her letter. More than once during its 
reading her color came and went; more than 
once a strange flood of light poured into her 
eyes, and her lips came firmer together and 
4 her face grew harder; and after the first 
: hasty persual she threw down the sheet and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes. She tried 
successfully to restrain the whole violence 
of her emotion; but she must have been less 
than a woman to have suppressed her tears. 
“I might have written differently,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘ But how could I tell that he 
was as proud and impatient as this? And 
he informs me that his offer is withdrawn— 
q that Lam as free from him as though we 
had never met. How can I punish him? 
_. How can I make him feel my resentment ?”” 
“s The wounded pride of the woman spoke 
in these last exclamations—in her tone 
“= . much more expressively than in her words. 
“} She snatched the letter from the. ground, 
and read it again. It was dated at New 
_York the previous day; it began simply, 
“Miss Laura Maverick;” it was signed 

** Roscoe Grayle,’’ and read as follows:— 
** The receipt of your letter to-day makes 


i it necessary for me to write to you once 
4 more; only once. I find you have chosen to 
4 think my meaning and my purpose very dif- 


ferent from what my first letter plainly ex- 
pressed. Let us very briefly recall] our ac- 
{ quaintance, and all that has passed between 
us. We met upon the occasion of my grad- 
: uation, and your conduct showed an interest 
4 in me. That I admired you was natural 
4 enough; the whole college did. We met 
4 several times afterwards in the city, and I 
. came to love you; or famcied I did. You 
: encouraged me, and did it by conduct and 
4 expression which were not at all equivocal. 
4 Upon the strength of this conduct and these 
expressions, I wrote to you shortly after 
your return to your home, frankly disclosing 
my feelings, and asking you to be my wife— 
4 some day. I wrote as plainly as words could 
- say it that I was poor, and had my own way 
to make in the world; and I asked for your 
love to strengthen me for my struggle with 
the world. { waited eagerly for your an- 
swer, hoping that you could feel as I did, 
and bid me go on and hope. 
q “* Well—you know what kind of a letter 
you gave me. I do not blame you for being 
what you are; I do not reproach you for say- 
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ing what you have; but I do tell you candid. 
ly that since I cannot have your uncondi. 
tional love, I withdraw my offer, and make 
you as free from me as though we had never 
met. Laura Maverick!—am I doing you, 
wrong when I say that your long, carefully. 
phrased letter means, in brief, just this? 
‘I will not bind myself to any man now; [ 
must be the mistress of wealth. I don’t 
deny that you are not disagreeable to me; 
work away, and when you have money 
enough, come back anlj ask me aguin. 
Somebody's gold must wed me; I rather hope 
it may be yours; but time will show.’ 

‘* You may be startled to have the mirror 
held up to you in this way; but your secret 
heart will confess the truth of the picture it 
shows you. But as for me, I peremptorily 
decline the position in which you seek to 
place me. Nature never made me a dangier 
or a time-server; I will run no races for 
hearts where gilding and not love must win. 
I tell you plainly; it is better so. Let this 
be the last that shall pass between us. I 
leave the city to-morrow for a short visit to 
my aunt up the river. We shall probably 
not meet; if we do, let us say nothing to 
revive the past. In all kimdness, fare- 
well!”’ 

Again, in a passion of disappointment, did 
the girl cast the letter to the earth; and now 
she ground it down with her heel. Frank 
and manly as it was, it touched her keenly, 
showing her to herself in an aspect that 
angered her the more because of its perfect 
truth. In ten minutes she had exhibited to 
herself the antipodoes of her own impetu- 
ous, selfish, sinister self. ‘‘ He insults me,” 
she thought; and then her anger and vexa- 
tion gave way to an admiring remembrance 
of the handsome and talented collegian, and 
regret that she had written so politic a letter 
as she had. And then, fighting out to its 
end almost the same conflict that her mother 
had fought here twenty years before, she 
took up the‘ letter, tore it into minute 
shreds, and let them float off one by one on 
the wind. 

“He is gone,” she thought; “and I can 
well afford to let him go. He was only a 
passing incident in my life; he must go 
some day; better now. There shall be no 
more trouble about him.” 

It was only a thought; but her eyes spoke 
it, and her lips spoke it without utterance. 
She turned to the flower-bed, and stooping 
to it, selected a handful of green leaves here 
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and there, and laid them in the palm of her 


hand. 

“So harmless separately,’ she thought; 
“and yet so deadly when covered up to- 
gether for a little time. I wonder who has 
used this subtle, terrible agent, and how 
many of all the people who have died in 
their beds, leaving no mark or trace of 
death’s cause, have died of this! ”’ 

Suddenly scattering the leaves away, she 
returned to the house. Her father sat 
where she had left him; but a light doze had 
over-taken him, and the letter which he had 
received had fallen to the floor. The girl 
took it in her hand and looked at the ad- 
dress, which was written in a rough, spraw- 
ling hand, and at the Tarrytown postmark, 
bearing the date of the previous day. 
While she stood with the envelope in her 
hand her father awoke with a start. The 
twenty years that had elapsed had not made 
an old man in years of Oliver Maverick—far 
from it; but the emaciation, the wrinkles, 
the gray hair of age were all there. His 
face was sown all over with the footmarks 
of a searing disappointment that had entered 
into his life and blasted its best promise. 
It had been, twenty years before, a hard, 
unlovely face; it was so now, and tenfold 
more so by the addition of these canker- 
marks, and the sullen expression of misan- 
thropy which had habitually settled there. 
But upon this morning there was something 
new and unusual in that face; it had bright- 
ened a little, and there was something in 
the dull eye that had a hopeful look, if it 
could not be called hope. His voice, too, 
was stronger and firmer than was its wont; 
and by these signs his daughter knew that 
something of an unusual nature had occurred. 

“Is that my letter?” he asked. 

“Yes, father.”’ 

“ Have you read it?” 

“No; I just came in, and picked it up 
from the floor where you dropped it.” 

“Read it, then, for I wish to talk with 
you about 


CHAPTER Il. 


AURA MAVERICK took the letter 

from the envelope and read it. Purged 

of its many errors in grammar and orthogra- 
phy, it would have read thus :— 


‘* MAVERICK Hovusz, May 20, 


“ Mr. OLIVER:—Things are getting worse 
with your brother every day. He took to 
his bed since my last, and has not left it. 
The Tarrytown doctor gays he never will. 
I heard Mrs. Roesselle yesterday ask leave 
of him to send for a city doctor; but your 
brother only shook his head, and said, ‘ No 
use.” Four days ago he had a stroke of 
something pretty bad. They tried to keep 
it from the servants; but it would get 
around. I was going through the entry, 
and I overheard the doctor say something to 
Mrs. Roesselle about numb or dumb palsy, 
which I judge is apt to do the business up 
quick. 

‘* Excepting the siekness, there has been 
nothing unusual going on here. David 
Terry manages the farm, and Mrs. Roes- 
selle has control in-doors; and I reckon they 
carry on the place to good advantage. 
Should think there was money saved every 
year. 

‘* About that thing you were so particular 
I should watch for—you may rest easy about 
it yet. I know it has not been done. No 
lawyer has been to the house; I could not 
help knowing it if there had been. I keep 
good watch. Send me ten dollars. 

Spy.”’ 


“Pp. S. He is apt to go off sudden, I 
think. If he gets worse all of a sudden, I 
will telegraph you. If you do not hear from 
me again for a few days, you may depend he 
is sinking slowly. I shall not write again 
for a fortnight, unless he betters. Mrs. 
Roesselle is sharp-eyed, and I have to watch 
my chances to write.” 


Laura laid down the letter, and looked in- 
quiringly at her father. The latter was sit- 
ting upright waiting for her to finish it. He 
began immediately, as soon as she looked 
up. 
“Before giving you any explanation of 
that letter, my daughter,” he said, “I wish 
to recall to your mind some facts which are 
interesting to us which you do know, and to 
inform you of others which you do not 
know. And first—you know too well that 
we are, and have been as long as you can 
remember, cursed with poverty,” 

Oliver Maverick spoke bitterly, and the 
bitterness reflected in his daughter's face 
was a sufficient assent. She did Know. it, 
she had felt it, and she had returned to her 
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poor home from each visit to the city, among 
a few of her mother’s humbler friends, with 
grief and heart-burning because of the lot 
that fettered her to this place. Naturally 
gay, brilliant, vivacious, with her mother’s 
ambition for social triumph, this same pov- 
erty had denied to her her mother’s accom- 
plishments; and she realized full keenly that 
all the conquests she could hope to make 
must be made by the power of her own 
beauty, and grace, and tact, unaided by any- 
thing from artificial help. And Oliver Mav- 
erick, too, loving his bright, imperious child 
as even such men love their own flesh and 
blood, had felt keenly, bitterly, the necessity 
that entailed this poverty upon her. 

** You know, my daughter, from hearing 
me say it, that the present master of Mavy- 
erick House is my younger brother. You 
have never been to that house; I presume 
you have never spoken to Augustus Mav- 
erick, and perhaps you don’t know him by 
sight.” 

T have seen him once only,’’ Laura in- 
terposed. ‘It was the year before mother 
died, and while she was able to walk out. 
We were standing by the gate one pleasant 
day in the fall, and a man rode by on horse- 
back. I saw she turned pale, and I asked 
her what was the matter. ‘I do believe 
that is Augustus Maverick,’ she said. I 
looked at him, and as he went past he looked 
at us and scowled. 1 have not seen him 
since, that I know of.” 

A moody look settled upon the father’s 
face as he continued :— 

**T have not seen him for three years; I 
have not spoken with him for twenty. We 
have been completely estranged; but while 
he has dwelt all that time on the estate of 
the, Mavericks, in ease and plenty, I have 
lived here like an outcast, pinched with pov- 
erty, and almost heart-broken at my bad 
fortune. I wish to tell you briefly why this 
has been so. 

“The Maverick estate has borne that 
mame since the time, or almost the time, 
that the English conquered the coloriy. 
The lands were patented by the king to Col- 
onel Maverick, and he built the mansion 
upon them. By regular descent this estate 
zame down to my father, Ezra Maverick, 
who inherited it as the oldest son of his 
father, under the law of primogeniture, then 
prevailing ‘here as in England. Augustus 
and myself were the only children, and I 
Our mother died 
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while we were quite young. Before I haj 
attained my majority, the law I have spoke, 
of was abolished; but that made no diffe. 
ence with my father’s feelings or intentions, 
He liked all the laws and usages of th 
mother country; and I have often heard him 
speak of this one in particular, and declare 
that it was right that the oldest son shoul 
conform himself to it, though it was abo. 
ished. He stated his design distinctly to 
both of us, and informed us both that he 
had executed a will, devising the whole to 
me. 

“* Knowing this, I looked forward to the 
ownership of the estate as a matter of surety, 
I thought the title was fixed in me, and that 
nothing short of my decease before my 
father, could possibly defeat it. And I had 
supposed that my brother, knowing the posi- 
tiveness of our father’s conviction upon this 
subject, would submit to what seemed in- 
evitable with patience, if not cheerfulness, 
I do not remember that we ever had any 
conversation about it; we certainly had no 
hard words. I knew what my father’s 
wishes were as to him; and if [ had received 
the estate I should have made an allowance 
to Augustus out of the yearly profits. | 
supposed he understood this, and had no 
fears of any subterfuge on his part, until | 
found myself actually disinherited. 

‘* The cause of my difficulty with him wa 
my marriage with your mother; or rather, 
the success of my suit, and the failure of 
his.”’ 

Listening to every word that her father 
uttered, Laura rose and crossed the room. 
Thus far, she had heard little that was new 
to her; and leaning upon the casing of the 
open doorway she looked across the fields @ 
the little cemetery that held the mortal part 
of her mother, and where she could almost 
distinguish the stone that covered her re 
mains. Dying while Laura was as. yet but 
little more than a child, the strong, passion- 
ate heart of the grieved and disappointed 
woman had moved her to tell the girl, un 
known to her husband, of the bitter blight- 
ing of her hopes and plans in life, and of 
the wealth which she had coveted for her 
daughter as much as herself, denied to her 
by the crafty scheming of a disappointed 
suitor. For years had Laura known the 
bitter truth, and the wretched knowledge 
had added fuel to the flame of her desire for 
wealth. Yet one more remembrance came 
to her as she stood there in the doorway, 
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listening to her father’s story; the recollec- 
tion of how she watched beside her mother, 
dying of a broken heart and a disappointed 
ambition, on that stormy winter night when 
she died. Her father had gone to bring the 
doctor, and she was left alone with the 
dying; before the morning she was alone 
with the dead. The mind of Augusta Mav- 
erick wandered as the end drew near; in 
death she seemed to grasp what had slipped 
her possession in life; she seemed to think 
that she stood with her daughter upon the 
back porch at the Maverick House, and was 
exhibiting to her the beauty of the estate. 
“See, Laura, dear,” she said, pointing 
with her almost transparent hand to the 
blank wall of her bedroom, ‘ see the fields 
and woods, the hills and dales, and all the 
buildings there are. It is all ours; it is your 
father’s patrimony, and so of course it is 
ours. It is worth thousands upon thousands 
of dollars; I don’t know how much. Now 
come in, dear, and let us look at the parlors. 
There'll be rare times here this winter, 
Laura; we’ll have parties, and brilliant ones, 
I promise you; and mother’s old friends 
shall come up from New York to see how 


grand and happy mother is, and how proud 


of her daughter and her great house. For 
it’s all ours, Laura; houses, and lands, and 
—and 

These were the last words she ever spoke; 
she passed away a few moments after. 
Maverick, which should have been hers,— 
hers and Laura’s,—was the theme of her 
farewell words to the girl; and the lesson of 
the scene sunk deep in the impressionable 
mind of the girl. She had never forgotten 
it—she could never forget it; and when her 
father came to talk, a few moments later, of 
schemes to make Maverick their own, he 
had in Laura an eager and sympathetic lis- 
tener, and one ready to enter upon the 
endeavor with enthusiastic energy, and a 
cunning far deeper than his own. 

“ Are you listening, Laura?” he asked. 

“Yes, father’; and she resumed her 
seat. 
“It is enough to say about the circum- 
stances attending the marriage,” he re- 
sumed, “that both Augustus and myself 
were suitors of your mother. She accepted 
me; and from that moment he entertained 
the bitterest, most revengeful hatred against 
both of us. He threatened me on yonder 
veranda, when he discovered that he was 
rejected, with pecuniary ruin, and hinted 


-the house in two days. 
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that he could and would make me an exile 
forever from Maverick; but the very extrav- 
agance of the threat, coupled with the furi- 
ous rage that possessed him at the moment, 
caused me to wholly disregard his talk as © 
idle raving. How little I knew him, and 
the depth of his revengeful spirit! I passed 
that night at an inn near by, and did not 
return to Maverick until the next afternoon; 
and I was instantly impressed with the cool- 
ness of my father’s manner toward me; his 
replies were always short and surly, and he 
never would take my arm when he felt well 
enough to walk across the floor or out into 
the garden, in fine weather. I felt that 
some evil influence was at work against me, 
and of course I knew what it was; but I 
waited, trusting to time to make it right, 
and never dreaming that I was being com- 
pletely undermined. I very. rarely saw 
Augustus about the house or elsewhere; he 
would not and did not sit at the same table 
with me, and never spoke to me. One of 
the house-servants told me that he held long 
interviews with my father at night; and I 
suppose that the mischief was done while I 
slept. Your mother and I were secretly 
married, for I feared that the knowledge of 
such a step on my part, either proposed or 
accomplished, might tend to compromise 
me with my father. Augustus was much 
away from home at that time; nobody pre- 
tended to know much about his goings and 
comings, or where he passed his time. My 
father died; and then the blow fell. I was 
not prepared for such sweeping, calamitous 
villainy as was then disclosed. A new will 
had been made, declaring in the most ex- 
press terms that the first had been destroyed, 
and the new will, without the slightest men- 
tion of me, gave the whole property, real 
and personal, to Augustus! It was genuine 
beyond a doubt; the witnesses were good 
and trustworthy men, and proved its proper 
execution By theiroaths. If there had been 
any ground upon which to contest it I 
should have done so, though I had been 
compelled to labor by the day to obtain 
money to enable me to do so. But there 
was not the slightest ground of opposition, 
and after the funeral Augustus took posses- 
sion. With an incredible malignity, which 
I can neither forget nor forgive—never,; God 
help me, never!—he ordered, me tg leave 
I went immediately ; 
broken down and dejected, I came here, and 
have never since crossed the thresholtof 
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Maverick. My poor earnings in a small 
clerkship during six months of the year 
have scantily supported us; your poor 
mother married a beggar, instead of a man 
who could raise her to the social position for 
which she was born.’? 

The feelings of Oliver Maverick were over- 
wrought by his narrative; he was compelled 
to pause and choke down his rising emotion. 

*¢ And what could that man have said or 
done to cause you to be disinherited?”’ 
Laura warmly cried, while her bosom heaved 
and her eyes burned with anger. 

*“*I do not know, even to thisday! We 
shall never know; the breast of Augustus 
holds the secret of that astounding influ- 
ence, and we may never look to have it 
revealed. Some infamous, horrible false- 
hood, coined with devilish ingenuity, must 
have filled the old man’s ears, and he was 
too old and weak to detect the lie or the 
object of it. In fact, I care not much to 
know the means by which I was ruined; my 
brother was revengeful and satanic enough 
to accomplish it; it would not profit us to 
know how it was effected, if we could.” 

“So much for the past,’ said Laura, 
whose mind was already speculating with 
the probabilities of the future. ‘* What 
next?” 

During his melancholy narrative, Oliver 
Maverick had settled down to a crouching 
position in his chair, and sat with listless, 
folded hands and drooping head. But with 

his daughter’s question he raised himself 
up, his eye brightened, and his voice took a 
firmer tone.” 
. “Ah, the future, the future!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘The glorious future shall right 
our wrongs; we shall have reparation; yes, 
we shall have all that fraud and hatred 
wrested from us! Are you with me, Laura? 
Do you feel as I feel? Does your spirit 
burn like mine with the bitter sense of our 
wrongs? And will you join me in a bold, 


_ timely effort to right them? ”’ 


She came and stood by his chair, and 


smoothing back the thin gray hair from his 


wrinkled forehead, she said:— 

“*T feel as you feel—I chafe as you chafe 
under this dreadful wrong. Tell me what is 
to be done, my father, and with hands or 
brain I will work night and day.” 

“IT knew it!”’ the other joyfully cried. 
“Tve been plotting for months, and my 
plan is all made; but I wanted to depend on 
your spirit and will, for we may need all of 


it to hélp us through. And I firmly believe 
that with ordinary luck, all will be as we 
wish.” 

The speaker paused a moment to collect 
his thoughts, and continued :— 

‘The letter which you read was written 
‘by Jerry Small, the son of the old gardener 
at Maverick. He was a boy at the time of 
my father’s death, and he became much 
attached to me for something I did once for 
him—I forget what. I have paid him some 
money now and then when I could spare it 
—and sometimes, I fear, when I could not— 
and from him I have had minute and faith- 
ful reports of what has transpired at the 
mansion. Not a person could put foot in 
the house but I have known it, and as much 
of that person’s business as could be known 
by any one of the servants. Little as I 
have seen my brother since he turned me 
away from his house, I have known all that 
transpired within it that has heen worth 
noticing at all, and all that has been heard 
at home of what he has done abroad, and 
where he has been. All that my informant 
could know by actual sight or hearing, or 
pick up from the other servants about the 
house, I know; and all this has gone on 
without a suspicion being raised at Maver- 
ick of what Jerry was about. For twenty 
years I have waited and watched for an 
opportunity, and the letter received to-day 
indicates that my time draws rapidly nigh. 
Augustus has led a notoriously dissolute life 
for years; so frequent and extravagant have 
been his excesses that 1 had expected his 
death long before now. If I have been 
wrecked by grief and disappointment, he 
has been ruined by systematic debauchery. 
The letter speaks the truth; to-morrow may 
see his end. 

‘‘T know what persons are around Augus- 
tus now. Besides the house and farm ser- 
vants, few of whom ever communicate with 
him, and none of whom can or would at- 
tempt to influence him, there is David 
Terry, the farm manager, a prudent, thrifty 
Scotchman, who minds his own business, 
like all of his countrymen; Mrs. Roesselle, 
the housekeeper, whom I do not know, but 
who, as Jerry informs me, is a quiet, unob- 
trusive woman, who has never recovered 
from the grief occasioned by the death of 
her husband ten years ago, and, I suppose, 
has nothing to do with Augustus now that 
he is confined to hisbed; Granny Wadhams, 
as she is called, the old hired nurse; and 
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Anna May, the housekeeper’s adopted and she will not dare to refuse us. What if 
daughter, who is about your own age, and we have not been recognized by Augustus 
who assists Mrs. Roesselle. Iam notafraid as his relatives? She knows that we are 
that any of these persons have become such; and to a Christian womaf like her 
familiar with Augustus Maverick, who is, that fact would be an additional reason for 
indeed, a man of no familiarities at all; nor our admittance. In fact, I have not the 
am lin the least afraid that any of them slightest fear of any opposition in that quar- 
have any design on his property. ter. Do you think Augustus will order us 

“You will perceive where these words away? He will be too far gone to know or 
lead me. We have designs on the property; care who is in the house; and we will keep 
we are the only relatives of its owner; as- out of his sight and hearing. There is no 
sured of one thing, we might quietly waitfor one else there who can by any possibility be 
the tidings of Augustus’s death, and take troublesome; and once we are in the house 

ssion as his heirs.’’ we will play our game, carefully, shrewdly 

“ And that assurance is,” eagerly broke —with the help of Jerry Small, remember 
in Laura, swiftly reaching the conclusion, —and successfully, I hope and believe. 
«that he has not made and will not makea Now, Laura, what do you think of my 
will.” plan?” 

“Precisely. Itis to that contingency that The girl enthusiastically clapped her 
the ambiguous part of Jerry’s letter refers; hands, and her face glowed with anticipa- 
and I am morally certain, for the reasons tion. 
that the fellow states, that up to this time ** Excellent, father, excellent! ‘ L’audace, 
no will has been executed. The present Jl’audace—toujours, laudace!’ We shall be 
condition of Augustus is decidedly favorable certain to succeed. I will be with you; I 
tous; he lies weak and helpless with palsy, will help you; you can depend on me forall 
almost at the point of death. If lam right, that a woman can do in this business. We 
there is no one near him to suggest a will; have nine chances out of ten in our favor; 
and there is no one in existence towhom he and I long to be at work now. When shall 
would care to leave his property. Thus you we make the venture?” 
see that all seems Well. But we have not ‘*] am more in doubt about that than any- 
the assurance that we want. Were it any thing else,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I cannot ex- 
other man than Augustus Maverick, the pect to hear from Jerry again for some days; 
chances would be that the approach of death and knowing as I-should by his silence that 
would extinguish the hateful malignity that Augustus is getting worse, 1 should be in’ 
he feels towards us; but with him the constant fear that he might go off suddenly, 
chances are that it will last as longashe with the mischief done. On the other hand, 
lasts; and 1 know that if he rallies enough I fear to take the risk of venturing to Mav- 
to gain strength of mind for the purpose, he erick without further information, lest we 
will think of a will—and then his malignity ind the object of our solicitude,” with the 
will live after him. Now what is our way faintest tone of bitterness in the sneer, “‘ so 
to make sure that he dies intestate ?—as the far from the grave as to defeat our purpose 
lawyers would say.” immediately and forever. Advise me, 

“If we had ever been received at the Laura; what do you think?” 
house, so that we could go there now ’’—— “It may be ”—— 

Laura began; and her father broke in:— A double knock interrupted her, and go- 

“Since we have not been there, we must ing to the door, an envelope was placed in 
go now! I have thought carefully of the her hands. 
matter, and I plainly realize that the way of “A telegraphic message,” she said, clos- 
audacity is the way of safety. We must be ing the door. 
at Maverick when Augustus dies; we must **Read it—quick!—read it!” her father 
be there before he dies. Whois there to whispered, weak with agitation. 
say us nay, or shut the door against us? Laura tore open the envelope, and running 
Mrs. Roesselle? She isa housekeeper, paid her eye over its contents, read aloud the. _— 
for her services, like any servant; weare the words:— = 
only brother and niece of the dying man, “* Heis dying. May live through the night.” a 
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general migration which led a portion of the 


HE sat and heard as in a dream, 
Clangor of brass and wail of strings ; 
Voice of soft flutes (that ever seem 
To blend with angel whisperings) ; 


Cry of sharp hautboy, call of horn, 
Rang dimly on her heedless ear, 
As half rejoicing, half forlorn, 
Her spirit heard, yet did not hear; 


While, sweeping high and sobbing low, 

The changeful strings poured forth their song, 
And in a mellow underflow 
The deepening ’cellos surged along; 


A MUSICIAN. 


BY M. C. GILLINGTON. 


And sudden drums with rising fire 
Joined in the soaring swell of sound, 

That, like a speechless, wild desire, 

Strained and grew faint,—was lost and found, 


The mists rolled up all golden-red, 
The gathering twilight filled the room; 

The dream was past,—she raised her head, 
While yearning tones drove through the gloom. 


To strife of string and call of flute 
Her heart replied with wild refrain : — 

** The voice I love the best is mute; 
Oh! when shall we two meet again?” 


T used to be an article of faith among 

ethnologists that Alaska had been peo- 
pled from Japan, this belief being founded 
upon the reports of old Russian travelers, 
who fancied they saw some physical resem- 
blance between the Aleuts and the Japan- 
ese. But the Aleuts only inhabit one of the 
divisions of Alaska, and that the smallest, 


‘and there are several other races inhabiting 


this enormous and little explored territory, 
whose distinctive features and racial charac- 
ic form an interesting subject of ex- 
mination. From what is now the 
natives of Alaska can be broadly classified 
in four great divisions, namely: the Esqui- 
mau or Innuit, the Aleutian or Oonangan, 
the Athabaskan or Tinneh, and the Thlinket 


_ The Esquimeaux are called Innuits by 
some writers, because the name is derived 
from a native word signifying “‘ man,” and 
is supposed to be their own designation of 
themselves. In Alaska the Esquimaux 
number altogether about eighteen thousand, 
inhabiting most of the coast-line, as well as 
the interior portions of the Arctic division. 
Where they came from is, of course, pure 
matter of conjecture, but one theory is that 
they originated in the centre of the Ameri- 
can continent, and that their settlement on 
the Alaskan coasts was coincident with the 
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same race to Greenland. The theory ofa 
common origin finds some support in the 
fact that the kaiak or skin-canoe of the 
Alaskans is identical in construction with 
that of the Greenlanders. This kaiak, which 
is a covered boat, is found only among pure 
Esquimaux, and is lost wherever there has 
been intermixture with other races. This 
is a curious fact, as it forms a distinct mark 
of identity. 

There are several subdivisions or tribes of 
the Esquimaux, some of them possessing 
marked distinctive traits; but certain fea- 
tures and habits they possess in common. 
They live in winter in underground, sod- 
covered houses, and in skin-covered tents in 
summer. They use implements of stone, of 
ivory, and of bone; they live upon fish, 
including seal and walrus and raw blubber; 
and they clothe themselves generally in 
skins, although in parts where there is con- 
stant intercourse with the traders and 
whalers, they have sometimes adopted cloth 
garments for summer wear. And yet one 
can scarcely call their subdivisions “ tribes,” 
seeing that there is no evidence of an essen- 
tial feature of tribal existence—chieftianship. 
A headman there is in each village, called 
the oomailik; but his funetion seems more 
that of a commission agent in negotiating 
with other tribes and foreigners, than that 
of governor. In fact, he appears to possess 
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no real influence over the people, and far 
less attention is paid to him than to the 
medicine-man”’ or shaman. These sha- 
mans—otherwise sorcerers—are the masters- 
of-ceremonies at all the village festivals, 
which are frequent during the long, dark 
winters, as well as the representatives of all 
the supernatural or religious belief which 
the Esquimaux possess. When joint aetion 
js necessary, the plans are arranged by a 
council of the elders, and by such decisions 
all the inhabitants of a village are held 
bound. 

The coast tribes are noted for more intel- 
ligence and shrewdness, which is probably 
the result of longer and larger intercourse 
with white races than of natural superiority. 
They are also superior physically, the Kai- 
aligumute of Norton Sound, for instance, 
being well built, of medium stature, round- 
faced, white-teethed, with bronze complex- 
ions, and of quick movements. The hair is 
straight, glossy, and black, but ccarse, and 
the men usually have both beards and mus- 
taches. Polygamy is not common, although 
not unknown; and, on the other hand, sep- 
arations of a married couple are rare; and 
although’a man may marry again if his wife 
dies, the line is drawn at the third. The 
marriage ceremony of the Esquimaux is 
extremely simple. After obtaining the con- 
sent of the parents, the bridegroom just 
goes and takes his bride away to his own 
people, and the knot is tied. The families 
are not large, rarely exceeding two—a fam- 
ily of four being quite phenomenal. Mar- 
riage takes place at a very early age, and at 
twenty-five a wife is an old woman. 

A pleasing feature in the Esquimeaux is 
their kindness to their children. These are 
treated with the greatest indulgence, and 
allowed to do and to have pretty much what 
they please until of an age to support them- 
selves. But they are taught the use of the 
arms and the tools possessed by their tribe, 
and miniature implements are constructed 
for their education. The standard of man- 
hood is neither twenty-one years nor the 
passing of “‘exams,”’ but the killing of a 
wolf, a reindeer, or a beluga-whale. After 
such an enterprise a youth becomes a man. 
Meanwhile, the various stages of his adoles- 
cence are marked by curious ceremonies; 
that is to say, feasts are held when his hair 
is trimmed for the first time (the men wear 
the hair trimmed all round the head, while 
the women wear it loose or plaited); when 
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he first goes to sea alone in a kaiak ; when 
he makes his first expedition in snow-shoes; 
or when his lip is cut to receive the labrets, 
er ornaments of stone and bone which are 
worn on the under lip on both sides of the 
mouth. Thus it will be seen that the rising 
generation is regarded with a full share of 
reverence, and parents will sometimes go to 
great expense to procure amulets or charms 
from the shamans to preserve the young 
ones from danger and from the malice of 
evil spirits. 

All the Esquimaux are superstitious about 
death, and although they hold festivals in 
memory of departed friends, they will gen- 
erally earry a dying person to some aban- 
doned hut to drag out his days in hunger and 
neglect. After the death of a husband or 
wife the survivor—among the coast tribes, 
at any rate—cuts the front hair short and 
fasts for twenty-five days. 

The festivals—whieh, as we have said, are 
numereus—are often held im a sort of com- 
mon hall called the kashga, which is built 
of the same pattern as the semi-subterra- 
nean winter-houses, but is often as large ae 
sixty feet square, and twenty or thirty feet 
high. This kashga also serves for various 
other purposes. It is used for the publie 
bath, for the deliberations of the council of 
elders in communal questions, for the prep- 
aration of skins and the manufacture of 
sleds, for the reception of visitors, and for 
the sleeping-place of males who have not 
huts of theirown. The festivals consist of 
singing and dancing of a primitive charac- 
ter, and then gorging with fish and blubber, 
with an additional luxury of melted reindeer 
fat, when it can be procured. All the food, 
both fish and flesh, goes through some 
process of cooking before being eaten, al- 
though the “higher” it is, the more it is 
appreciated. 

The tribes of Norton Sound hold a festival - 
every year in October or November in 
memory of deceased kinsmen, and Petroff 
thus describes the performances: “ At sun- 
set the men assemble in the kashga, and, 
after a hurried bath, ornament each other 
by tracing various figures on the naked 
back with a mixture of oil and charcoal. 
Two boys, who for this occasion are respec- 
tively named the Raven and the Hawk, are 
in attendance, mixing the paint, etc. Fi- 
nally, the faces also are thickly smeared; 
and then the females are summoned into 
the kashga. After a brief lapse of time a 
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noise is heard, shrieks and yells, snorting 
and roaring; and the disguised men, emerg- 
ing from the fire-hole, show their heads 
above the floor, blowing and puffing like 
seals. It is impossible to distinguish any 
complete human figure, as some are crawl- 


ing with their feet foremost, others running * 


on their hands and feet, while the head of 
another is seen protruding between the legs 
of a companion. They all cling together 
and move in concert like one immense 
snake. A number of men wear masks rep- 
resenting the heads of animals, and the un- 
sightly beings advance upon the spectators, 
but chiefly endeavoring to frighten the 
women, who have no means of escaping 
molestation except by buying off the actors 
with presents. Knowing what was before 
them, they have brought the kantags or 
wooden bowls full of delicious morsels— 
beluga blubber, walrus-meat, whale-oiled 
berries, and other dainties. When each of 
the maskers has eaten and filled a bowl or 
two with delicacies to take home, they in- 
dulge in a pantomime and gesture-play of a 
highly grotesque character. After complet- 
ing the ceremony in the kashga, the maskers 
frequently visit some of the dwellings, and 
receive gifts in each, the whole performance 
ending with singing, dancing, and feasting 
in the kashga.”’ 

It is difficult to formulate the religious 
beliefs of the Esquimaux. They regard 
the shamans as mediators between them and 
the world of spirits; but it is doubtful 
whether they believe that the sorcerers can 
actually control the spirits. Some of these 
sorcerers are very cunning in tricks of 
slight-of-hand; and, indeed, unless they are 
considerably accomplished in such perform- 
ances, they are little regarded. 

Our description is general, because it is 
impossible to sketch the differences of all 
the subdivisions of the race. It may be 
mentioned, however, that the Kaniaks, who 
people the island of Kadiak and neighbor- 
hood, are of superior physique, although not 
of morale, and were erruneously supposed 
by the Russians to be the same as the Aleu- 
tians, to be presently mentioned. Among 
the Kaniaks, again, there is a definite tribal 
authority, and the chiefs are important per- 
sonages. Then as to superstitions, there is 
a large tribe on the Kuskokvim River where 
is found a curious blending of pagan ideas 
with Christian traditions filtered from the 
Russian mission further north, for the mis- 


sionaries themselves never reached the 
Kuskokvim. 

The Aleutians—an interesting people who 
inhabit a considerable portion of the coast 
of the Alaska peninsula, amd the adjacent 
islands called the Aleutian Islands—are the 
people whom the Russians believed to be of 
Japanese origin. While the theory seems 
unfounded, their origin seems yet unsettled, 
and their own traditions throw little light 
on the subject. They are quite distinct 
from the Esquimaux, but have evidently 
had intimate relations with the Esquimaux 
for many generations, if not for centuries, 
A Russian priest called Veniaminof spent 
some years on the Aleutian Islands, and 
carefully collected all the traditions he could 
from the people. These point clearly toa 
migration at some time from “a great land” 
or continent, from which they were driven 
by wars; but opinions are divided as to 
whether the continent was Asia or Amer. 
ica. The most recent United States ex- 
plorers are confident that the Aleutians are 
an American race. Be that as it may, their 
traditions point to a previous occupation of 
the islands by some other people, for they 
say that their grandfathers were told by 
their grandfathers that they found deserted 
dwellings on the shores. To what remote 
period this may point it is impossible to tell, 
for these primitive races are hopelessly 
indefinite in matters of chronology. 

The Aleutians at one time had certainly 
some belief in a Creator, but they did not 
worship Him nor ‘‘ connect Him with the 
management of the world.”” They believed 
in two classes of spirits, evil and good, and 
they worshiped what seemed to affect the 
influence of these spirits. Hence shamanism 
prevailed, but the shamans themselves were 
not held in high respect. A belief in the 
immortality of the soul is argued from the 
practice which the old Aleutians had o! kill- 
ing a slave on the death of any important 
member of the tribe, so as to provide attend- 
ance for the departed brother in the other 
world. They also believed in the actual 
though invisible presence: of the spirits of 
their departed friends, who help the living 
in times of danger. 

The Aleutians lived in patriarchal tribes, 
and the head of the family was the chief of 
the village. These chiefs had distinct au- 
thority, but it was not supreme, and did not 
entitle them to any special honors. When 
the Russians came, they distinguished some 
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THE PEOPLES 


of these chiefs, and tried to give them a 
political importance. Their present func- 
tion seems to be to act as overseers in the 
seal and otter fishing for the American 
Companies. . The Aleutians are not a numer- 
ous people, however, and probably do not 
now exceed two thousand, all told. 

But while the Aleutians are tending to- 
wards civilization, if they are not actually 
“Christianized,” the reverse is the case 
with the tribes of Athabaskan Indians, who 
people the Yukon Valley, and are found 
also in some numbers in both the Kuskok- 
yim and Kadiak divisions. They are dis- 
tinetly a branch of the great race of North 
American Indians which extend from the 
Mackenzie River in the north of the conti- 
nent to Mexico in the south. At what 
period they migrated from the interior to 
the inclement regions of Alaska, it is impos- 
sible to say, and their traditions do not help 
us to guess. They have certainly kept 
themselves very much to themselves, and 
have neither intermixed to any great extent 
with the Esquimaux and Aleutians, nor 
have, until quite recently, held much inter- 
course with the Russian and American rep- 
resentatives of the white races. As they 
are now they probably have been for hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of years—nomadic, 
reserved, self-contained, active, hardy, keen- 
sighted and fearless, skillful in the chase, 
and cruel and treacherous in war. They 
are divided into clans, and are believed to 
preserve totemism, or the designation of 
families by the names and emblems of birds 
and animals, between whom intermarriage 
isforbidden. They live in log houses, paint 
their faces, wear skins in winter, and— 
except in the extreme north of their range 
—go with the head uncovered and decorated 
with feathers. Some of them have tradi- 
tions of a race of giants ‘“‘living to the 
northward,” who ages ago invaded their 
territory and killed many of their people. 
Once, they say, one of these giants came 
down from the mountains, and as he went 
through the village, caught up a man in 
each hand, and after knocking their heads 
together, placed them inside his “‘ parka,” 
or skin-coat. Is not this very suggestive of 
Homer’s story of Polyphemus? Other tra- 
ditions tell of a race of dwarfs away to the 
north, who may be the small Arctic Esqui- 
maux; and of big fish like mountains, 
which are doubtless the Arctic whales. 
They also tell of a fearful eruption from one 


OF FUR-LAND. ily 
of the volcanic mountains; and it is note- 
worthy that a similar tradition exists among 
all the other natives of Alaska. 

In the southeastern division is found an- 
other branch of the Indian race, the Thlin- 
kets, and these are, next to the Esquimaux, 
the most numerous of the aborigines of 
Alaska. They number about seven thou- 
sand, and are distributed both on the main- 
land coast and onthe islands. Among the 
Thlinkets totemism is very pronounced, and 
forms even a stronger tie than blood rela- 
tionship. The totem clans are named 
Raven, Bear, Wolf, Whale, and so on; and 
as men may not marry in their own clans, 
the children belong to the clan of the 
mother. The Thlinkets are the most ad- 
vanced of all the races we have mentioned, 
as they have also the best section of Alaska 
for their habitat. They are clever navi- 
gators in their canoes, are expert fishers 
and hunters, dexterous in carving and plait- 
ing, skillful in building, and ’cute in trade. 

Thlinket traditions tell of two heroes who, 
at the beginning of the world, fought with 
the spirits of darkness for the future good 
of mankind. These two heroes or gods were 
the founders of the Raven and the Wolf 
clans; but neither the raven nor the wolf 
occupies any important place in their mythol- 
ogy. Their traditions also point to a migra- 
tion from the interior of America, and a 
similarity has been traced between their 
language and that of the Apache and Aztee 
tribes; they have all the physical character- 
istics of the average North American In- 
dian, and their prevailing vice is indolence. 

As regards religion, we find among the 
Thlinket tribes a distinct notion of a Crea- 
tor. The most important personage in their 
mythology is Yeshl, who was the ancestor 
of the Raven clan, and who seems to be 
credited with the creation of all physical 
objects. He is the friend of man, existed 
before he was born, never grows old, and 
never dies. He sends reminders of his ex- 
istence with the east wind, which is sup- 
posed to blow from his abode. He has a 
son, who is even fonder of man than Yeshl 
himself, and frequently intercedes when the 


father is filled with wrath against the people. 


for ill-doing. We have here a striking ap- 
proach to certain peculiarities of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The Thiinkets, however, do not believe 
that all men sprang from the same stock, 


but that Yeshl traveled from land te 
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and made a new man in each with a differ- 


work, he said: ‘‘I am now going away, but 
my eye will be always on you. If you live 
wicked lives, you cannot come to me, as the 
good and brave only can live in my place.” 
Sir James Douglas, of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, says that ‘“‘the Thlinkets think 
that there is a future state of retributive 
rewards and punishments. After death, 
the souls of men ascend through successive 
stages one over another, like the stories of a 
house, to the highest heaven, where they 
find a strong gate guarded by a giant, who 
knows the name of every spirit that makes 
its appearance there. After proclaiming the 
name aloud, he proceeds to question the 
spirit regarding its past life, either by receiv- 
ing it into heaven, or driving it back to the 
inferior stages, where it wanders about com- 
fortless amid yawning gulfs, opening before 
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ent language. After he had finished his ~ 


it at every step. The knowledge of they 
things has no perceptible effect on thej 
conduct; they steal, cheat and lie wheneye 
they feel an interest-in doing 80, withoy 
any visible apprehen¢fon of incurring Yesh! 
displeasure. They admit that theft, false. 
hood, and roguery are criminal, but never. 
theless have recourse to them without hegi. 
tation whenever it sujts'their purpose. 
Here we must close our rapid and neces. 
sarily imperfect sketch of the strange Peo. 
ples of Fur-land. We have said enough tp 


Moans deep within its bosom. Is it sighing 
For those whose rest can never broken be; 
For those who found their way to God, yet never 


But I have no still mound, as others, only 


I feel the joy in bird and flower and tree; 
I see, but feel not as in days of yore, 


None know the bitterness of sorrow taken 


Whate’er it gains forever in its hold. 
I know that in iis depths you now are sleeping, 


Buried deep with you in the sea forever 
Is all the brightness earth had once for me. 


But yet I know that I am not forsaken. 


show how much of interest thére is abou Mme 4°" 
them, and how many ethnological ani tities 
mythological questions they suggest. Even net 
now they are as little known as the strange, gm “UC! 
weird regions in which they hunt and fish, fm "°" 
are born, marry, fight, toil, gorge, and die, feeli 
In the great struggle for existence, surely Iam '° 
their part is neither without importance nor me 
without instruction. ~ 
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From wood and field; and far away the sea love 
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Yes, deep and still your grave; the ocean keeping bod 
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Quiet and dreamless as in churchyard mould; all | 
“ 

The memory of times past, ’mid days that now are lonely. ing 
can 

The spring returns; flowers bloom again; but never Sni 
7 

ant 

Those days that can come back to me, ah, nevermore! ’ 
is” 

‘Lead Thou me on,” I now can calmly say. a 
From out my heart, when I that prayer could pray. n 
ful 


In his own time God took you in His keeping, 
All earthly sorrows past, where there is no more weeping. 
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OGGS, Moggs and I had partaken of a 
grand supper at Holland’s, at Boggs’s 
expense. We had everything to eat, and 
something to drink. If I remember rightly, 


~ there was considerable “flowing bowl” 
round that night, and if Iam not mistaken, 
a “flowing bowl,” when taken in large quan- 


tities, is “‘ slightually ” intoxicating. I was 
not aware before that night, that Boggs was 
such a superior vocalist. He sang ‘* We 
won’t go home till morning,’’’ with such 
feeling, such pathos, that it fairly brought 
the tears to Moggs’s eyes. Even I felt 
slightly melted. 

Well, we didn’t go home till morning. 
At least, it was after two o’clock before we 
left Holland’s. I think that Boggs and 
Moggs were slightly elevated. They went 
off together, arm-in-arm. Methinks “‘I see 
them on their winding way.”’ I started for 
home alone. As I wandered on, a peculiar 
feeling came over my soul. 

All my past life came up before me in re- 
view. Iam forty years of age now, but in- 
voluntarily my thoughts wandered back to 
the days of my youth. ‘I thought of her I 
loved so well—those early broken ties,’’ as 
the song says. Yes, 1 had loved, and alas! 
Ihad been false to my vows. I was only 
twenty-two then. Betsey Jane was eight- 
een. She was pretty as a pink, and I was 
ditto. We were a handsome couple, every- 
body said, and I was looking forward anxi- 
ously to the day when we should be one; for 
Betsey Jane had told me that her heart was 
all my own. 

“Same here, Betsey Jane,’’ said I, plac- 
ing my hand upon my bosom. “ Nothing 
can tear thy dear image from my heart.” 

“Can I trust you, Jonas ?” Betsey asked. 

“Till death, Betsey Jane.” (That’s what 
Sniggs, the tailor, is doing.) 

That seemed to restore her confidence, 
and she laid her head upon my bosom. 

_ "Tis sweet to love, and feel that that love 
is returned. Betsey Jane Streeter and I 
luxuriated in the sweetness for about three 
months, and then, ah then! the Widow 
Mayeth came to town. She was two years 
my senior, but she was bewitchingly beauti- 
ful, and what was of more consequence to a 
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poor young man like myself, she was worth 
ten thousand dollars. 

The Widow Maveth had bought the Bad- 
eam estate. I was hired to carry on the 
farm. When Betsey Jane Streeter heard of 
that, she had a promonition of evil. I tried 
to restore her confidence, but I could not. 

‘¢ Widows are dangerous to young men of 
your organization, Jonas,” she said. 

** Do you think I would forsake you now, 
darling?” I asked. 

‘** All men are false,” she replied in a 
mournful tone. 

But lam not. I swear 

“ Don’t swear, Jonas.” 

‘‘ Well, if I am false to you, Betsey Jane, 
I hope I may become a Cochin China rooster 
the next minute!” 

(Twenty years have passed since I made 
that wish, but I trembled as I thought of 
it.) 
“Don’t bearash, Jonas. Human nature 
is weak,” Betsey Jane said, with a shudder. 
She was thinking how I would look if I were 
taken at my word.” 

The widow had cast her eyes upon me. 
She found that I was comely to look upon. 
She admired my form—she was ravished 
with the beauty of my face. From that mo- 
ment my doom was sealed. Betsey Jane 
was right. Widows are dangerous to young 
men of my organization. They have a pe- 
culiar charm about them that other women 
have not. I fel that charm. It was too 
much for my poor weak human nature. 


Perhaps, my dear reader, you have a great 


deal of confidence in yourself, and feel that 
you could defy a score of widows. Perhaps 
you could, but I doubt it. The Widow 
Maveth used to fix her loving eyes upon me. 
Every glance said, as plain as words, ‘“* Why 
don’t you?”’’ Will any sane man look me ih 


the face, and say he could stand that? I ~ 
couldn’t. I threw myself at the widow's — 


feet. 
‘Make me happy,’ I said. 
make you miserable,” said she. 
**T love you.” 
“*T intended that you-should.” 
** Will you marry me?” 
** Yes, of course.”’ 
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** Bless you, darling! ’’ I cried, but just 
then I thought of Betsey Jane Streeter, and 
the Cochin China rooster, and a sensation 
of pain thrilled through me; I thought I felt 
the pin-feathers starting! Oh, horrors! 
I looked at the widow. That ‘ why don’t’ 
you ?”’ look came into her eyes, and I could 
not resist it; I bent down and kissed her red 
ripe lips. Betsey Jane had never kissed like 
that. It set my blood on fire. I clasped 
her in my arms, and promised to love her 
forever. 

The Widow Maveth and I were married 
just two weeks from that day. Betsey Jane 
Streeter fled from the town the same day, 
and no one knew where she went. Perhaps 
she had committed suicide. It was terrible 
to think that if such were the case, I was the 
sole cause for the rash act. 

The Widow Maveth when she became my 

wife, was as good as her word—she made 
me miserable. I felt that Betsey Jane was 
avenged. I thought of all these things as I 
walked home that night. 

When I reached home all my family had 
retired, but the fire was not out in the grate. 
1 put on more coals, and sat down before it, 
and as it was rather chilly, I threw my son’s 

cape overcoat around me, to keep me 
fortable until the fire should get under tesa. 
way. Better stay here, thought I, than to 
take a curtain lecture from Mrs. Terwilliger, 
which I was sure of, if I went to bed. ¢ 

It must have been near three o’clock in 
the morning. The house was still as death. 
I took up a book and began reading, and 
was soon lost to everything else. Suddenly 
I heard a loud rap on the table beside me. 
I started up, but nothing was to be seen. I 
looked under the table with no better suc- 
cess. What could it be? I am not at all 
superstitious. I had heard of spiritual rap- 
pings, but believed nothing in such manifes- 
tations. Perhaps some departed spirit has 
returned to convince me,I thought. ‘I'll 
ask the question, anyhow,” saidI. ‘* There 
can be no harm in that.” 

‘Ts there any spirit present that wishes 
to communicate with me?” I questioned, 
my voice trembling terribly. 

“ Jonas Terwilliger! ” in tones that froze 
the blood in my veins. 

I looked wildly around, but ssoithieie could 
I see. The voice sounded familiar to me. 
Where had I heard it before? It can’t be 
my wife trying to frighten me. No, it was 
not her voice. 
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* Jonas Terwilliger, I have come!” thy 
voice said again. 

My knees trembled air? me, but | 
popped out the first thing that came into my 
head:— 

**T don’t see it.” 

** Behold! ” 

I looked toward the further corner of th 
room. It was almost dark, so far from the 
light; but as I gazed, the shadow of a yw. 
man’s face, pale and cold, looked out of the 
gloom. Her eyes gleamed with an unearth. 
ly light, that seemed to freeze the marroy 
in my bones. Her long fair hair fell dow 
over her white shoulders. Her pale bly 
lips were parted, and I saw her white teeth 
glistening between them. 

“Do you know me?” the same terribk 


voice asked. 


“Know you!” Icried. Yes, yes, it ig 
it is my own Betsey Jane! ” and I fell back 
into the grate; but every one knows that 
there is something peculiarly reviving about 
hot coals when applied to some parts of ou 
person. I instantly regained my perpen#i 
cular. 

“Yes, I am Betsey Jane Streeter—the 
bride of Death!” 

My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. 
The perspiration ¢overed every part of my 
body, while cold chills chased each other m 
and down my spinal column. 

“* Why have you come to torment me?” 
cried. 

“Revenge!” those’ pale lips hissed. 
* Revenge! * 

“You are avenged, Betsey Jane,” I fa 
tered. ‘‘I have not seen a happy day si 
T lost you.” 

not enough! "tis not enough! 

“ Pity me, Betsey Jane. By the love’ ri 
once bore me, I implore you.” 

“You had no pity for me—I will hare 
none for you!” in a cold sepulchral voice, 

‘*T have repented in sackcloth and ashes,” 

“°Tis not enough! ”’ 

Slowly the shadow advanced toward me 
As she came ont of the gloom, I notice 
that she was dressed in the style of twenly 
years ago. In fact, she wore the sam 
calico dress that she had worn when I hal 
last seen herin the flesh. As she advance(, 
her thin clawlike fingers were stretched out 
toward me. 

“Do not touch me!” I shrieked. ‘1 wil 


do anything that you command, only do né 


come near me.”’ 
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“Jonas Ter-will-i-ger,”’ with a terrible 
accent upon every syllable, ‘‘ do you remem- 
ber your vow?” — 

« Yes, yes,” but do not touch me. I—I 
beg your pardon, ma’am. I’m sorry, in- 
deed I am, Miss Streeter.” 

“But you never felt the sorrow that I 
have felt. You never suffered the anguish 
of soul that I have suffered. If you proved 
false to me, you hoped ’?—— 

“Do not come near me! ”’ I cried again. 

“] must clasp thee in these arms, Jonas. 
I must lay this head upon thy bosom, and 
you must kiss these pale blue lips! ”’ 

“Oh, horrors!) Anything but that,’ and 
I sprang upon the table. ‘ 

“Do you remember your last words to me, 
Jonas Terwilliger? Do you remember? 
If you proved false to me, you hoped 
you might become a Cochin China rooster! 
Dost thou remember, mortal ?”’ 

“T do, but spare me, spare me, Betsey 
Jane!’ I shrieked, in agony. 

“Never, never! I have sworn to be re- 

! ” 

“Remember your love for me.” 

“Tt is turned to hate.” 

“ Have you no pity in your heart ?”’ 

“None, Jonas Terwilliger. You ask for 
pity—ha! didst thou pity me? Prepare! ”’ 

“ Por what ? ”’ 

“Thy doom! Thou shalt be a Cochin 
China rooster, and chicken dough shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life! ”’ 

She waved her thin white hand. I felt a 
prickly sensation all over my body, and knew 
that the pin-feathers were starting. But 
strahge as it may seem, my calmness re- 
turned to me, and with a feeling of quiet 
despair, I sutimitted to my fate. 

I stood direetly in front of the mirror, and 
so had an excellent opportunity to watch the 
change that was coming over me. Slowly 
my hair assumed a perpendicular, slowly it 
changed from a beautiful brown to a blood- 
ted hue. Can itbe possible? Yes, it wasa 
rooster’s comb! I raised my hand to my 


whiskers—alas! they were gills. My hand. 


fell with a loud flap tomy side, and cocking 
my head to one side, I saw that my arm was 
covered with long bright feathers of rainbow 
hues. Lattempted to bury my face in my 
hands, but I could only fap my wings in 
despair. I attempted to speak to Betsey 
Jane, but I conld only mutter, ‘“ Cutzty-ca- 
hrrow-ow.”’ Turning to the mirror, I saw 
that my nose had changed to a bill nearly a 
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foot and a half long! It is impossible for 
me to describe the feeling of despair that 
came over me. My head fell upon my 
breast, and looking down, I saw a long spur 
growing out of each ankle joint, while my 
feet were changed to immense claws. All 
over my body glistened feathers of red, 
brown and green; and glancing over my 
shoulder, I beheld a sight that made me 


‘shudder—there was a growth of feathers of 


all colors, at least five feet in length, the 
ends of which curved very gracefully, the 
tips‘of them dangling against my spurs. I 
looked toward the shadow of Betsey Jane, 
and stretched out my wing imploringly; but 
she laughed in scorn. 

** Now crow,” she said. 
wring your neck.”’ 

Icrowed. The poet speaks of the “ cock’s 
loud clarion,” but you should have heard 
mine! I think it was the tallest specimen 
of crowing that ever was heard. As I 
closed my bill, I flapped my wings in the 
most approved style. 

“That’s very well done,” said Betsey 
Jane, with a fiendish chuckle, “ but it isn’t 
quite up to the mark. You must try again. 
Now expand your lungs. Are youready?” 

** Ca-r-r-r-ow,”’ said I. 

One, two, three—crow.” 

Again my clarion notes filled the room, 
and again I flapped -my beautiful wings. 

Excellent!” exclaimed Betsey Jane 
Streeter. ‘‘ With a little practice you will 
excel all your feathered brothers.” 

Even a rooster likes praise. I tried to 
smile, but it is hard work to grin when 
you’ve nothing but a bill to do it with, and 
so I jingled my gills in a humorous manner, 
and winked at Betsey Jane. 

*¢- You are a very handsome rooster,” she 
said, looking upon me with admiration. 
**'You never looked so well before in your 
life.”? te 

Again I jingled my gills. 

‘* What a splendid dinner you’ll make for 
your wife and family next Thanksgiving 
day!” 

Hofrid thought! My bill turned a trifle 
paler than usual, and those tall feathers at 
my back trembled with terror. 

** I'd like a slice off your breast with oys- 
ter sauce,” Betsey Jane continued, perceiv- 
ing my agitation; ‘‘and one of your drum- 
sticks wouldn’t be wbjectionable.”’ 

I attempted to say ‘“‘How can you?” © 
But—well, perhaps you’ve heard a rooster 
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say that, and if so, you know how I suc- 
ceeded. 

_* Well, I must hear you crow once more, 
and then I shall be obliged to leave you, for | 
Mrs. Terwilliger will be here soon, and put 
you in the hencoop,” she said, while a fiend- 
ish smile played upon her face. *¢ Now, 
take a long breath—expand your chest. 
That’s right. One, two, three—crow!”’ 

** Cockadoodledoo! 

_ * Wasn’t that a stunner ?”’ thought I; but 
just then I felt some one shake my wing. I 
flapped them both and crowed again with 
all my might, throwing my head back, and 
opening my bill to its widest extent. 

- Jonas Terwilliger!’’? I opened my eyes. 

* Bully!’ a childish voice cried. 

. “The deuce!” said I, rubbing my eyes, 
and looking around upon my family, from 
my perch on the table. 

_ * Are you awake now?” asked my wife. 

“ Awake? Ah, then I’ve been dreaming, 
have 1?” 

* Yes, I should think you had. You’ve 
been perched upon the table, trying to crow, 


you old fool, with your whole family la 


ing at you. You knew better than to try tp 
crow while you were awake, and J was 
near. ” 

‘* Flap your wings again, papa,” said 1 my 
youngest. 

‘¢Get down from the table,” cried my 
wife, ‘‘and when you want to play rooster 
again, go into the henhouse.”’ 

I did get down immediately, and throwing 
off the overcoat, the cape of which had fur. 
nished wings for me, I left the room. [I’ve 
felt rather crestfallen since, and have found 
it very difficult to preserve the dignity of 
the ‘‘head of the family’’ at home; and 
when I attempt to punish my son Bob, he 
always runs away, and getting upon the 
table, flaps his arms, and crows. It is u- 
necessary to say that I never stay to hear 
him crow twice. 

The moral of the tale is easily to be seen, 
Young man, if you are courting some pretty 
Betsey Jane, think of my story, and beware. 
Furthermore, beware of widows! ”’ 


MRS. GREENE. 


BY EUNICE BURGESS. 


HE winter had set in by the middle of 
December with unusual severity, though 

to look at the houses of the village of X—— 
one would think that spring had come, such 
an epidemic of color had broken out in the 
hitherto sober-minded and sober-hued town- 
let. The esthetic craze had taken full pos- 
session. Even the parson’s modest dwell- 
ing now looked like a huge sunflower, and 
Miss Eliza Wythe, who had not been cred- 
ited with any imagination, had given up her 
comfortable modern window lights for the 
tiny diamond panes of Queen Anne’s time, 
as a help to living that ideal life that never 
_ is supposed to belong tothe present. Dea- 
con Rockwood’s old, weather-beaten house, 
with its air of substantial respettability, in 
its own familiar place, had walked*up hill in 
@ most unseemly fashion, and put on a 
youthful garb of yellow; like some dear old 
lady, whose wrinkles have been hidden away 
by. powder and paint, and who appears 
before the footlights dressed like a coquette 
of eighteen. How we long age the wrinkles 


back again, and miss the friend whos 
homely face we loved so well! In short, the 
village had blossomed out into a sort of 
architectural flower-garden. The village 
society now had its art clubs, and all sorts of 
clubs where high art was talked, and tes 
sipped from the most approved esthetic 
ware, and where all sorts of noses, Grecian, 
Roman and pug, were turned up at the 
China those same noses had sanctioned 1 
‘so pretty’ afew years before. And there 
was much talk of Medieval things; evil 
they were to one proprietor of real estate in 
the midst of the “new goings on.” This 
proprietor was an absentee in a distant city, 
only coming to X—— to pass a few months 
every summer. His old-fashioned house 
held its own, in strong contrast to the unk 
versal change, and stood square, white ant 
uncompromising at the corner of two streets 
shaded by ancient elms. There was an aif 
of moral courage, as also a sort of “‘ old fam- 
ily’? look about this house one could nd 


help respecting in ‘These flimsy days of 
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whimsey craze,” as the owner testily re- 
marked one day. 

Such was the state of things when the 
news flew like wild-fire that the house on 
the corner was let to a Mrs. Greene. It 
was. taken unfurnished, and a few weeks 
later curious eyes were watching the arrival 
of successive loads of furniture; and sesthetic 
X— ites were looking forward tothe advent 
of Mrs. Greene herself, speculating as to 
what sort of a power she would be in their 
midst. So far the lady’s agent had been a 
brawny, old servant, so self-contained not a 
lisp about her mistress’s affairs escaped from 
her well-trained tongue. At last a carriage 
arrived at the door that guarded things of 
such mighty import to the villagers. Two 
figures alighted, so closely veiled their iden- 
tity could not bave been proven in a court 
of law. Next came two English pugs, then 
a huge St. Bernard dog, that trod the ground 
with the majestic ease of a lion, and evi- 
dently felt himself every inch a king of 
beasts. Plainly Mrs. Greene was bringing 
her household gods as well as goods with 
her. 


“ Well, how do you like it, Anna ?”’ 

“T hardly know, cousin; the whole land- 
scape is aggressive; the houses seem to be 
coming at one; as if they were saying, ‘ Who 
are you?’ And just before we reached the 
village, I thought. surely those great sand- 
banks and crazy looking bowlders showing 
through the snow, like huge loaves of cake 
through the frosting, were going to topple 
down on our devoted heads.”’ 

“But you like this house, our new 
home?” queried Cousin Helen, almost anx- 
iously. 

“Yes. that I do, heartily. Everything 
about it is already impressed with your indi- 
viduality, dear, and the house itself is of our 
kind, You know, I said it was a risk leav- 
ing all to Margaret, who only had her child- 
ish recollections of the place; but I confess 
the good, faithful creature has done well 
for you.. There, down, Treasure! good lit- 
tle Treasure! Mice Gray! Go lie down on 
your rugs and make a rhyme; rugs and pugs 
ought to go together.” 

With a solemn air the discomfitted little 
dogs retreated. Then Hermit, the great 
St. Bernard, as if he knew himself to be the 
preferred canine, put up his big paw to be 
shaken by the pretty plump hand of the 
merry speaker 
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‘*¢ Beauty and the Beast!’ How those. 
dumb creatures take to you! They are re- 
pelled by my sadness,’’ remarked Cousin 
Helen, with a sigh. 

**T could fall in love with such a beast, I 
think, were he a man,’’ laughed Anna. 
‘Look at his great, honest eyes; he is 
clumsy, but true and affectionate and brave. 
He would die for either of us.” 

‘¢ Do you think clumsiness and loyalty go 
together ?” 

‘*T will answer you by asking if you do 
not liké this big, square white house, stand- 
ing up with no attempt to hide its age, and 
no little fashionable affectations, better than 
all these other bedizened houses around us ? 
Doesn't it look more true, clumsy and angu- 
lar as it is, than all the rest of the village 
put together?” 

“Goon, Anna. I want to realize all my 
blessings in Margaret’s choice.” 

‘* Don’t you suppose there have been more 
merry Christmases and jolly Thanksgivings 
inside these walls than in our neighbors’ 
‘up with the times’ dwellings ?”’ 

“Do give one time to take breath, dear. 
The house is larger, for one thing; and on 
the principle of ‘the more the merrier,’ it 
ought to be merrier, because it can hold 
more merry people than most of the houses 
about us. It has, besides, the advantage of 
age—— What is.it, Jane?” as first a 
knock was heard, then a face appeared at 
the door. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, the seamstress 
has come to make the curtains for the guest- 
chambers.” 

** Anna, will you kindly attend to her? 
All this housekeeping is such a trial to me.”’ 

A deprecatory smile hovered about Anna’s 
lips as she flitted from the room—if a pretty, 
round, plump figuré like hers can ever be 
supposed to flit. 

Returning later she said, playfully, ‘‘ Who 
would imagine you were the Mrs. Greene, 
the veritable lady of the manor, and I only 
a poor dependent, Mrs. Greene No. 2, widow 
pro tem.? I am sure that pretty young 
girl mistook me for the mistress, and I did. 
not undeceive her.’’ 

‘“*God grant you may never know such@ 
widowed heart as mine. Of course you 
understand, as few others do, that after the 
first shock I could feel no real grief at my 
husband’s death. At the best it was a mer 
cenary marriage, into which I never entered 
of my own free will; if I-had been older I 
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never should have yielded my own wishes 
in the matter; as it was, you remember, I 
was only seventeen, and whoever thought of 
resisting Aunt Sophia’s dominant, worldly- 
minded rule 

*“*Peace be to her ash—memory, I mean, 
cremation not being in fashion when she 
died. But, dear coz, all that is over now, 
like an ugly dream; I do not see why you 
should go on moping. You are lovely, rich, 
free, (excepting for that one clause in your 
late husband’s will that binds you not to 
marry again before you are twenty-five, 
under penalty of losing the fortune he left 
you; and you will be twenty-five in a few 
months—almost as old as I), the whole 
world is or might be at your feet, and here 
you are as melancholy as though you were 
I, my dear Jack—bless his heart—away at 
sea, a midshipman on a pitifully low salary. 
Why will you be so doleful ?” 
mourn for my lost youth—my lost 
faith in human nature. I was sold, and my 
husband was willing to buy me. I mourn 
that my sweet mother died when I most 
needed her; that my father, whom I idol- 
ized, should have been willing to sacrifice 
my happiness to worldly greed. In short, 
all my separate griefs are blended into one 
great loneliness and lack of faith.” 

‘Cousin Helen, you must marry again; 
your heart is too large to go empty.” 

- “Man delights me not, nor woman 
either; do not talk to me of marriage. I 
am not likely to love anyone well enough to 
put myself in chains again. The only ex- 
cuse in my eyes for marrying is that the two 
people entering into such bonds are “rr 
miserable apart.” 

' Forgive me, but it is ridiculous in you 
to talk of your lost youth at twenty- 
four. Lost fiddlesticks! Rouse yourself, 
go out into the village society; I am sure 
everybody is dying of curiosity to know the 
rich Mrs. Greene. You are getting morbid. 
Who would suspect you of being the woman 
you are? of the solid work you have done 
in the world, of your unseen charities and 
self-sacrifices, to hear you talk in this Lydia 
Languish way ?”’ 

Helen laughed in spite of herself, a low, 
rippling laugh, like music. She was a very 
beautiful woman, like an exquisitely seulp- 
tured statue; grace and dignity in every 
pose and movement, the grace of a statue. 
The laugh for the moment transformed her, 
but the transient glow soon faded. 
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‘Anna, I think you are the only being 
who can make me laugh. What shoulj] 
do without you?” 

There was nothing morbid about Anna; 
the sunlight reached every corner of he 
nature. That night, in the quiet of herow) 
room, many thoughts surged through her 
active little brain. 

“Oh, if that big, splendid, blundering 
brother of mine could only win her heart! 


He is worthy of her; but he is so fearfully “7% 
disinterested her fortusie would repel him: i 
and yet with his splendid talents, the help “oy 
her money could give him would place him “ur 
on the highest pinnacle of success. And > 
here he is grubbing away in somebody else’s sor 
office, on the principle that industry will glov 
win in the long run. That means if one the 1 
lives to be a thousand. Heighho! how ver Ialt 
troublesome these conscientious relations “ 
are!” am 
dess 
**Oh, yes, I know all-about them. Did kx 
you not see them at church Sunday? Yes? ing 
Well, then, the pretty, plump one is Mrs, deat 
Greene. They say she is very rich. The all 
tall, plain girl dressed like a nun is a poor thin 
relative of Mrs. Greene’s deceased husband, fere 
She is dependent on Mrs. Greene.” ally 
**How did you learn all this, my dear kiss 
Mrs. Carew?” insinuatingly inquired the thor 
village lawyer, who was supposed to be on wis! 
the lookout for a rich wife. “ 
‘“‘Sarah Greene’s mother told me the lear 
whole story. Sarah had been there sewing tort 
for two or three days, so I had it straight as am 
a string.” wri 
inv 
Invitations now poured in by the dozen. not 
Anna went to everything; the church socia- affs 
bles, the high art receptions, the esthetic ™" 
teas, and select dinner-parties. Sometimes fell 
her Cousin Helen accompanied her, but her me 
sad face attracted little notice, while there 
was always a throng of admirers in the I 
wake of Mrs. Greene No. 2, the supposed ret 
wealthy widow whose golden honey drew ent 
around her the human flies of X—— society. her 
Helen was not unmindful that people gener- sor 
ally addressed her as Miss Greene, but set the 
the error down as rustic vernacular. cor 
A tea-party at the rectory was announced % 
for a certain evening. Anna had pleaded wi 
in vain for Helen to accompany her. de 
‘No, not even you can persuade me; but | 
some of my purple and fine linen shall go, I 
and that is the most people care about now- fe 
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sdays. The body and soul inside the 
clothes are of small account. Here is the 
key to the cedar closet. I feel like endowing 
you with all my worldly gee-gaws. Go and 
make yourself a butterfly with all you can 
find, and call it a birthday present. You 
know although you are shorter and stouter 
than I, my dresses fit you perfectly. There 
is my black silk I have never worn ’’—— 

“ Yes’m,”’ with a courtesy from Anna. 

“The brocaded satin with lace trim- 
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Yes’ m.”’ 

“The white camel’s hair”—— . 

“ Yes’m.” 

“The bonnet on the left-hand shelf with 
gloves to match, and the set of mosaics in 
the upper right-hand drawer, and—oh, yes, 
I almost forgot my black velvet 

“Yes’m; I thank you kindly, ma’am. I 
am not above taking what the gods and god- 
desses give me; I am too used toit. Then 
I know you can afford it; and besides, giv- 
ing is your greatest happiness. But dear, 
dear Helen, I do thank you gratefully, with 
all my heart. 
things in the way of dress as you are indif- 
ferent to such things,” and there were actu- 
ally tears in the bright eyes as the speaker 
kissed her cousin with impulsive warmth, 
though the lips said mockingly, ‘‘Do you 
wish me to wear them all to onct, ma’am?” 

“Incorrigible sauce-box! You will never 
learn to treat me with proper respect,’’ re- 
torted Helen, forgetting her melancholy for 
amoment. ‘‘ By the way, Anna, did you 
write to your brother as I told you to do, 
inviting him here to visit you?’ If I had 
not been so selfishly engrossed with my own 
affairs I should have thought of it sooner.’ 

“Yes, that I did. I long to see the dear 


fellow again. It is two years since we 
met.” 


Helen had not gone to bed when Anna 
returned from the party. When the latter 
entered she looked up from her book with 
her usual listless sadness, that changed to 
something like real interest, as she noted 
the searlet cheeks and shining eyes of her 
cousin. 

Fa What is, it Anna? What is the matter 
with you? You look like an offended god- 
dess! 

“That—that little fool of a lawyer, whom 
Thave been trying to keep at a distance the 
few months we have been here, has had the 


I am as fond of pretty - 


impertinence to offer himself to me_ this 
evening,—and I a married woman!” 

Here the laughing muse of every-day life, 
burst into tears, an event so unusual, all 
Helen’s latent sympathies were aroused. 

‘“*He fastened himself upon me like a 
burr, and very adroitly turned the conver- 
sation upon your property. I very soon be- 
gan to have the feeling that he was cross- 
questioning me, to ascertain the extent of 
your income. I thought him impertinently 
inquisitive, and tried to quench him, but he 
was snub-proof; he began to prate about 
disinterested affection, and to my utter as- 
tonishment, suddenly went down on his 
knees (in the conservatory) and seized my 
hand, saying, ‘ Dearest Mrs. Greene, I have 
loved you from the first moment I saw you. 
Be mine, and I will devote my life and for- 
tune to your happiness?’ Just think if 
anyone had found him in that ridiculous 
posture! ”’ 

‘* What could you, what did you say ?” 

Anna’s face grew a deeper crimson, and 
her eyes fell in spite of herself. “I gave 
him a ringing box on the ear, and said ‘ A 
thousand times no!’ then ran out of the 
room and house as fast as I could. What 
shall Ido? I shall be the laughing-stock of 
the village; for, as I rushed from the con- 
servatory, there stood that disagreeable, 
prying Mrs. Carew behind a tall oleander; 
and I am sure she heard the whole conver- 
sation.” 

“*T can’t see that there is anything for 
you to do, my dear Anna, but to apologize 
to the unhappy lawyer.’’ Here Mrs. 
Greene No. 1 laughed one of her rare 
laughs, and continued, “I am really sorry 
for you. You were not in the least to’ 
blame. How could you imagine such & 
thing was going to happen, when he decoyed 
you into the conservatory? With all your 
love of teasing and merriment, no one could 
ever accuse you of coquetry; and do you not 
see, your love-lorn swain mistakes you for 
the widow ? But here is something to con- 
sole you for your provoking experience 
(handing heraletter). Ithinkit is from your 
brother.”’ 

The current of Anna’s thoughts was soon 
changed, as she hastily opened her letter and 
learned the contents. With a radiant coun- 
tenance, she said, ‘“‘ He is coming—Dick is 
coming next Monday!” 

“That is the very day our seamstress 
comes again. Will he mind? You know 
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we must have her at the table with us.” 

** Oh, no! he will be as attentive to her as 
though she were the Queen of England. 
Only tell him one is under the necessity of 
earning one’s daily bread te insure his de- 
voted homage to that individual. You, my 
respected cousin, will be nowhere, in com- 
parison with this daughter of the people, in 
his estimation.” 


** My brother, Mr. Hayward, Mrs. Greene 
and Miss Greene. Miss Greene is helping 
, us out with our lazy needles,’ added Mrs. 
Greene No. 2, by way of explanation. 
‘* We consider ourselves fortunate to secure 
her services just now, when everybody else 
is clamorous for her nimble fingers.’’ 
Richard’s first blunder was that of mis- 
taking the seamstress for the widow of his 
deceased kinsman. For this there was 
some excuse in the fact that there was a 
charming vagueness in his sister’s presenta- 
tion of the three strangers to each other, 
after her own rapturous greeting of her 
brother. Her quick perceptions almost im- 


mediately noted his mistake, but Helen 
wondered why a man of such polished ad- 


dress, should have fallen into the rustic 
habit of applying the epithet ‘‘ Miss” to a 
married woman. ‘ One would think he had 
been born and bred in X——,”’ she reflected. 

As Anna always presided at the table, no 
. immediate occasion arose to betray the iden- 
tity of the heiress. 

Richard Hayward, out of his very shyness 
of the rich Mrs. Greene, rushed blindly on 
to his fate, devoting himself to Helen, and 
almost ignoring the presence of the poor 
little seamstress, excepting as bare civility 
obliged him to speak to her, or pass her 
some dish at the table. 
conversation, this first meal; nay more, ac- 
tually radiant, so inspired was he by the 
presence of the beautiful woman, whom 
knowing to be poor, set him at perfect ease 
with her. 

Helen was amazed at his knowledge of 
men and things. ‘‘Anna must have forgotten 
her brother’s characteristics in their long 
separation,’ she mused. ‘‘ He seems far 
more afraid of our seamstress than of me, 
and I can detect no awkwardness or want of 
tact in his manner.” 

Meanwhile Anna looked on with a pair of 
roguish eyes. She understood the situation 
perfectly, aud was well pleased. ‘‘ I will let 
them go on in their comedy of errors. The 


He was brilliant in . 


thing is working beautifully now. They 
will become acquainted, and two such splen. 
did, congenial natures cannot fail to become 
interested in each other. When the proper 
time comes I will undeceive them. If Jack 
were only here! It is too rich a joke to enjoy 
alone! ”’ 


That was a happy fortnight, take it alto 
gether. There were walks and talks and 
sleigh-rides, cosey evenings by a blazing 
wood-fire, animated discussions at table, 
and not unfrequently a social evening out, 
though to two of the party, at least, the 
** home fireside was the dearest spot of all.” 
Miss Sarah Greene was sometimes one of 
their number on these various occasions, 
sometimes not. Richard’s manner to her was 
always that of cold respect; nothing more; 
whether she were absent or present was all 
one to him. 

The severe winter weather had set in so 
early this year, and had lasted with such per- 
sistency, that with the dullness of business, 
the high price of coal and provisions, there 


*was much suffering in consequence among 


the poorer inhabitants of X——, which 
Helen had done her best to relieve. She 
was fond of taking solitary walks to visit her 
poor proteges in the neighborhood. Her 
presence was hailed with delight in many a 
bumble dwelling, and her consoling words 
at the bedside of the sick and dying were as 
welcome as those of a loved pastor. She 
was known everywhere as Miss Greene, the 
poor relative (the dispenser of the wealthy 
Mrs. Greene’s charities), the mistake as to 
her identity being widespread.2 Richard 
Hayward having met her accidentally one 
day on one of these errands of mercy fell 
into the habit of accompanying her, 80 
gradually, that neither one realized how 
close was the intimacy thus formed, and how 
necessary each was to the other’s happiness. 
They took a growing delight in each other’s 
society, each finding in the other the con- 
genial mind and soul that brought out and 
appreciated one’s best self. The statue was 
awakening to life; and evem Anna, who 
knew and loved her cousin so thoroughly, 
marveled at the change in her, 

_ “ How beautiful she is! ” thought Richard. 
“ How strangely fortune bestows her favors. 
This lovely woman would adorn any posi- 
tion, the highest in the land; yet she is 
doomed to be passed by, in what we call the 
best society with small recognition, while, 
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MRS. GREENE. 


even in these country gathering, the pretty 
widow has it all her own way; and she is 
merely pretty, a prettiness that will sink 
into the commonplace as she grows older. I 
must, however, do her the justice of admit- 
ting that she is wonderfully kind to her 
seamstress and to my sister; and by the 
way, how completely that same little teasing 
sister of mine holds sway here; it would be 
difficult for a stranger to distinguish the real 
mistress. I should have sworn that the 
poor sewing woman was the born queen; 
but Anna is a dear, generous soul, and de- 
serves the best of everything.”” - 

Though Richard and his hostess held such 

similar views of life and duty, there was 
enough difference to give spice to their con- 
yersations, and the former was always fear- 
jess in expressing his own convictions, and 
honest even to bluntness in treating as rub- 
bish everything that savored of morbid sen- 
timentalism. When his manner and ges- 
tures became more than usually earnest, 
Hermit, wagging his tail as token of friend- 
liness, would step between the two, as much 
as to say, ‘‘There, there, don’t you two 
quarrel; I love you both.’”” The knowing 
dog had taken Richard into his confidence 
and affections at once, following him every- 
where, and continually offering him his paw 
to shake, as the greatest honor he could be- 
stow. 
“As little as I should give Mrs. Greene 
eredit for any great depth of character or 
feeling, I must acknowledge, Miss Greene, 
she is both kind and considerate in leaving 
you so free to come and go as you like, and 
so to carry out your beautiful charities. 
Really, your extensive needlework seems a 
very pretty little fiction to give youa pleas- 
ant change without wounding your pride, 
and herself pleasure in your society.”’ 

“Has Anna been telling him of my mor- 
biduess, I wonder,’ she thought. “Really 
he is blunt to rudeness to me, and not over- 
complimentary to his sister.” 

“Really, I don’t quite understand you, 
Mr. Hayward,” she said, with some hauteur. 
“She is the soul of kindness; you do her 
cold justice. She has been and is every- 
thing to me, and she does not speak of you 
in such lukewarm terms! ” 

“Forgive me, if I cannot speak so warm- 
lyas you. I am sure it does you both credit 
to hold such sentiments towards each other,” 
apologized Richard, with a somewhat de- 
jected air. 
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do you like my brother, on the 
whole ?”’ innocently enquired Mrs. Greene 
No. 2 of Mrs. Greene No. 1, ignoring in the 
most bare-faced way the marked intimacy 
between the two. 

A faint blush colored Helen’s fair cheek 
as with rather downcast look she made an- 
swerevasively. ‘‘If only he wouldn’t per- 
sist in calling me Miss Greene. I cannot 
understand such a solecism in a man of his 
cultivation.” 

“Tt is strange; Dick must have been 
boarding with very common people, and 
from sheer force of bad example, have 
caught the habit unconsciously. He needs 
a little feminine training. I must use my 
influence in making him interested in Mar- 
garet Trevor; she would make him such a 
good wife. The poor fellow has been so 
knocked about the world, it is time he had a 
home before becoming quite a barbarian. 
But I am sorry you do not admire him,” 
she added, with well-feigned resentment. 

‘* I did not say I did not like him,” expostu- 
lated Helen, with a pang of remorse. “I 
think him a man of fine manners. I told 
you he was of a blundering, affectionate 
nature, as true as steel, acute enough in 
some things to see through a mill-stone; as 
blind as a baby kitten in some others.”’ 

‘“* You gave me the idea that he would be 
very attentive to our little seamstress, be- 
cause she is supposod to labor for a living; 
but I cannot see that he gives her more than 
the most distant civility.” 

**T confess, it is a great puzzle to me,” 
said the artful little woman addressed, 
swallowing her conscience and a laugh at 
one great gulp, “since he so despises 
money.” 


During the memorable fortnight that suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hayward’s arrival in X——, 
there were several occasions on which his 
kindness of disposition was signally tested, 
as was finally, also, his personal courage, in 
putting to flight by his determined front and 
strong “‘right arm” two or three armed 
ruffians who had entered the house with 
burglarious intentions. They were pursued, 
seized and handed over to justice; but the 
ladies and servants said they should not 
take a moment’s comfort if Mr. Hayward 
should leave them now to return to the city, 
as he had planned, since there might be 
others of the gang lurking in the neighbor- 
hood. Richard not unwillingly confessed 
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satisfaction. 
,souls about him know that this opportunity 
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that his ‘‘ important writing ’’ might be done 
in one place as well as another, and con- 
sented to prolong his stay, to the general 
(How little did the human 


to remain was to him like the reprieve of a 
death-sentence.) 

Anna was doubly happy, for reasons best 
known to herself. A clairvoyant might 
have read her thoughts after this fashion:— 

‘“‘The charms work; that dear, stupid 
brother of mine doesn’t yet suspect the real 
widow, nor does she, woman as she is, 
divine his mistake. Yet neither of the two 
is non compos; it must be, yes it must be 
love that makes them so blind.” 

And so the days went on; the two most 
interested rushing on, unconsciously, to 
their fate; the whole world transformed for 
them into rose-leaves, beautiful sunsets, 
moonlights, songs of birds, and, in short, 
that Paradise which only true lovers know, 
walking hand in hand on air, on sunbeams, 
from morn till dewy eve,—a round of en- 
chanted days. 

There is an awakening to every dream of 
bliss. One day the seamstress went away. 
Richard did not miss her for a whole day; 
then, at the table, absently enquired where 
Mrs. Greene was. 

** What Mrs. Greene do you mean ?” in- 
terrogated his sister, with pretended sur- 
prise. ‘‘Are you gone mad, Dick?’’ she 
continued, ‘‘I must have been very awk- 
ward in my introduction. Allow me to 
present you again to our cousin (by mar- 
riage) Mrs. Helen Greene, the lady of the 
manor. Mr. Richard Hayward, Mrs. 
Greene! ”’ the little plotter said, with elabo- 
rate politeness. 

Our hero’s honest face colored to the very 
roots of his hair; then grew very pale. With- 
out looking at Helen, he stammered out 
some hasty apology, and left the room to 
seek composure in a solitary garden walk. 
After a scanty meal, Mrs. Greene No. 1, by 
a remarkable coincidence, also sought out a 
quiet part of the same garden “ pleasaunce”’ 
to clear her thoughts, which were in a not 
unhappy confusion. Poor Anna, thus de- 
serted, without a word of explanation from 
either of the two in whom she was so deep- 
ly interested, was terrified at this crisis in 
affairs, and shed tears of genuine sorrow 
and vexation over her dessert. 

‘* What a pair of geese,” she said, mental- 
ly, ‘‘each loving the other truly, I am con- 


vinced; and I know with Richard, it is, 
death-wound; he will never love again; anj 
to think I have been studying up the Greene 
and Hayward family tree; and have found 
out that my brother is the next of kin, the 
male heir to whom the property goes if 
Helen forfeits it by marrying again before 
she is twenty-five. I thought such a thing 
might happen, and Jack and I would have 
so enjoyed the dramatic ending of their love 
story; such a pretty surprise spoiled by 
Dick’s blundering! ”’ 

In the meantime, with only a hedge be. 
tween them, walked Helen and Richard in 
the garden. The latter hurrying with agi- 
tated strides up and down, talking—yes, 
talking quite audibly to himself. 

‘* What an egregious fool I have been! 
What can she have thought of me! I, who 
scorn all sorts of toadyism and a fortune- 
hunter from the very bottom of my soul, to 
be placed in such a position! And I love her! 
I love her with my whole being, the only 
woman who ever stirred my heart to its 
depths. I have been living in a fools’ Para- 
dise these short two weeks. My self-conceit 
has blinded me; and yet—and yet I could 


_ swear I have read returning love in her 


eyes, and going on in my stupid illusion 
that she was the poor seamstress, I did not 
want to frighten the timid dawn of affection 
by a two premature declaration of my own 
feelings. I was going to make her so happy, 
by laying my magnificent possessions at her 
feet; and this is the end of it all!” and he 
laughed scornfully. ‘‘ How shall I bear it! 
How can I live without her! ” he groaned. 
At this identical moment, the lawyer ap- 
peared upon the scene. In secret, he had 
nursed a deep resentment against Mrs. 
Greene for her indignant rebuff of his mat- 
rimonial advances, his ear still tingled with 
the ignominious blow administered by his 
inamorato. In Mr. Richard Hayward, this 
astute disciple of Blackstone had scented a 
possible suitor for Mrs. Greene’s fortune, 
and the affectionate greeting between the 
brother and sister that had been reported to 
him, convinced him that the widow would 
incline a favoring ear to his suit. He had 
manufactured out of his fertile brain some 
errand to the supposed Miss Greene, from 
whom he hoped to ascertain the “lay of the 
land,” and was told by the servant he would 
find her in the garden. The fates led him 
to the wrong side of the shrubbery. He 
saw Mr. Hayward and did not regret the 
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MRS. 


chance meeting. ‘‘Here is my oppor- 
tunity,’ he thought; ‘I will clog his little 
ame.” 

Out loud, his speech was this, in blandest 
tones: ‘*Good afternoon, Mr. Hayward; 
seeing you through the trees, while I was 
waiting for Mrs. Greene, who wished to con- 
sult me about the boundaries of this place 
(the lawyer could whip up a lie on short 
notice), 1 thought I would join you for a 
social chat.” 

Richard bowed coldly. 

Fine place this.”’ 

‘Very; ’ assented Mr. Hayward, in what 
sounded very like a growl. 

«Fine woman, Mrs. Greene ? % 

Richard glared angrily at the speaker. 

Mrs. Greene saw the glare through a thin 
place in the shrubbery, or at least she did 
with her mental vision. 

“Oh, by the way, I suppose Mrs. Greene 
will marry again?” 

“You will excuse me from discussing 
Mrs. Greene’s affairs,” came savagely from 
Richard’s firm-cut lips. 

‘I suppose you know that she loses every 
cent of her property, if she makes a second 
marriage,” and firing this last shot the 
lawyer beat a hasty retreat, not thinking it 
necessary to add the saving clause ‘‘ before 
she is twenty-five.” 

The effect was different from what he had 
anticipated, judging others by himself, he 
had supposed the widow's property to be the 
lodestone that attracted Richard; and that 
if he could be driven from the field, his own 
fascinations were such he might stand a 
chance of catching the charming lady’s 
heart and inheritance in the rebound. 

A load seemed taken from Richard’s 
heart; his face grew radiant. That shrub- 
bery must have been a mere veil of the 
thinnest gauze. Mrs. Greene saw the 
change. As if by an electric flash, the 
whole thing was revealed to her. Here, in- 
deed, was a man she could love, did love 
with her whole heart. 

*“ Will he come to me ?”’ she asked her- 
self, “‘ now that he thinks I shall be a pen- 
niless bride, to tell me of his love?” Her 
heart made joyful answer, “‘Yes!”? And 
she had not long to wait. She had sat down 
in the summer-house, cold as it was, and 
soon became aware that Richard was ap- 
proaching her with eager strides. 

We will not betray the words that were 
exchanged then and there; they must have 
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been few, as with the mercury down in the 
neighborhood of zero, the temperature out 
of doors is not favorable for love-making. 
Whatever they were, when Anna met them 
at the door a few minutes later, she 
read the whole story at once in Helen’s 
blushing face and Richard’s proud and 
happy one. 

“Receive my blessing, dear children! ” 
she exclaimed, with the air of a patriarch. © 
The remainder of this “‘ ever true tale” 

may be told in a few words. 

Richard was summoned by a telegram 
from his seniors in the law-office to go to. 
Europe immediately on important business. 
He told Helen he could not sail without her, 
and so they were quietly married before her 
twenty-fifth birthday, Jack coming home 
from sea in time to witness the ceremony. 

_ While the wedding-bells were still ring- 
ing, a sealed packet arrived from Mrs. 
Greene’s lawyers addressed to Mr. Richard 
Hayward, containing the, to him, astound- 
ing intelligence that he was heir-at-law of 
the immense Greene estate. 

Anna and her beloved Jack rubbed their 
hands in glee to their merry hearts’ content. 
“Such a good joke!”’ they ated, in a 
saucy duet. Need it be said that they re- 
mained at the square house on the corner, 
by the urgent request of Mr. and Mrs. Hay- 
ward, to keep the house warm, as they said, 
till their return. 

A little peep into the future shows us 
this sunny-hearted pair basking in the smiles 
of fortune, owing to the rise of real estate 
in the vicinity o! San Diego, California, 
where they owned a ranche, heretofore, for 
a long time, supposed by them to be a 
lamentable drain on their small resources, 
and which in discouraged moments they 
had often threatened to sell. Now had 
come the reward of patient waiting. They 
woke up one morning to find an eager pur- 
chaser, offering what seemed to them a fab- 
ulous sum cash down, and themselves by 
night-fall richer than in their wildest 
dreams they had ever hoped to be. “ "Twas 
the orange groves did it,’ they said, ‘and 
we have literally plucked the golden fruits 
of our enterprise.”’ 

Another peep into the future reveals a 
village delighted with the denouement of 
the Greene mystery; a certain lawyer be- 
come a sadder and, let us hope, a wiser man; 
and a long vista of happy days stretching 
out before our hero and heroine. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE LONDON POLICE. 


HE London police force, like all the in- 
stitutions of that vast metropolis, is 
arranged upon a gigantic plan. The super- 
intendents, inspectors, sergeants and consta- 
bles make up an army of 13,800 strong—a 
truly formidable force, but none too large, 
when it is considered that the Metropolitan 
Police District extends over a radius of fif- 
teen miles from Charing Cross, exclusive of 
the City of London and its liberties, and em- 
braces an area of 688 square miles, of a rate- 
able value of £33,800,000 per year. Over such 
an area as this, including as it does a popula- 
tion of some 5,360,000 persons, there is, of 
course, a vast amount of work to be done; 
and it must be borne in mind that the duties 
of the London police are not limited to the 
taking into custody of criminals and disor- 
derly persons, and the watching of property, 
but include such duties as the inspection of 
common lodging-houses, regulation of street 
traffic, and at certain times the onerous duty 
of taking up stray dogs,—all of which duties 
are anything but light in a town like London; 
nor are they likely to become less arduous, 
seeing that during the year 1886 12,252 new 
houses were built within the police district, 
making 29 miles of new street. 

The number of persons apprehended by 
the police during the year 1886 was 72,130. 
The value of property stolen during the same 
period was £118,340, of which £18,129 was 
recovered, leaving a net loss of £100,211; 
but the latter sum, it is to be presumed, 
would be set down by certain parties as net 
gain. Notwithstanding the vast size of 
London, it is somewhat astonishing to notice 
that no fewer than 17,802 persons were re- 


ported to the police as missing, and 8,943 
were found and restored to their friené, 
During the twelve months, there occurrej 
1,050 fires, 58 of which were extinguishej 
by the police. The truth of the saying, tha 
it is safer to travel by railway than to walk 
the streets of London, would seem to lk 
quite verified by the fact that the number of 
persons known by the police to have been 
run over and killed in the streets was 114. 
the number maimed or injured from the 
same cause being 3,949. 

During the year, licenses were issued to 
hackney-drivers, stage-drivers and conduc. 
tors, to the number of 26,320; and it is very in. 
teresting to observe that amongst these men 
there are 987 over 60 and under 70 years of 
age; 130 over 70 and under 80; and 4 over 
80 years old. Occasionally, a London driver 
may have the chance of a windfall in the 
shape of property left in his conveyance, 
for it seems that last year the number of 
articles left in public carriages, and deposited 
in the hands of the police, was 22,361, outof 
which 12,111 were restored to the owners, 
who paid as rewards to the finders, sums 
amounting to £1,993, representing a value 
of between £15,000 and £16,000. Among the 
“ finds” the following are some of the most 
remarkable: Bag with £216 in notes and 
gold; another bag containing £100 in notes; 
a third bag with bonds to the amount of £300, 
and several lots of cash ‘varying from £10 to 
£50. After articles have ‘been deposited 
three months, they are, in the absence of 
being claimed by the owners, returned to the 


parties depositing them. 


SUNRISE IN WINTER. 


4s morning—and the sun with ruddy orb 
Ascending fires the horizon; while the clouds. 

That crowd away before the driving wind, 

More ardent as the disk emerges more, 

Resemble most some city in a blaze, 

Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray. 

Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale, 

And tinging all with his own rosy hue; 

From every herb and every spiry blade 

Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field. 
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A COSTLY COMPETENCE. 


T was such a pure and picturesque life 
that the two who led it ought in grati- 
tude to have thought it pretty; but this they 
found it hard to do, they sustained it with 
such an effort. 

They were young girls, cousins, both bear- 
ing the same name, and having many tastes 
in common; but their powers and their 
physiques were widely different. Their 
home was in a house in that square about 
which tender memories cling by reason of 
its having been the abiding-place for a period 
of that brilliant, lovable, joyous, unhappy 
girl who lives in English literature as ‘ L. 
E. L.” 

In this same square where Letitia Landon 
held her little court and wrote those silvery 
poems that never jangle inharmoniously on 
the most sensitive ear, in these latter days 
lived these Luttrell girls—lived alone, hon- 
orably, industriously, independently, as be- 
came well-born young gentlewomen whose 
fair talents were their fortunes. 

Lina Luttrell, the elder by twelve months 
of the two, taught drawing at a reasonably 
remunerative rate in three or four establish- 
ments for young ladies. In addition to this 
source of income she had several private 
pupils, and she was occasionally on the staff 
(fan illustrated magazine. Her incomings 
were not colossal, but they were sufficient to 
live upon respectably. 

One morning she prepared herself to 
brave the frostiness of a January day by 
putting on an Ottoman silk long coat bor- 
dered with gray squirrel. A little toque of 
the same silk and fur she placed upon her 
head, which was a shapely and fair haired 
one. She was neither tall nor short, and 
her figure was charming in its supple slen- 
derness. Slender as she was, Lina was not 
asylph. She looked healthy and well nur- 
tured; her waist was not attenuated; her 
complexion had more of the rose than the 
lily tint in it; her violet eyes were wells of 
sweetness undefiled by indigestion, intrigue 
or discontent; her hands and feet were 
small and daintily shaped and cared for; 
her voice, her manner, her way of walking, 
talking and looking were all in perfect har- 
mony. Wherever she went and whatever 


she did she was sure to “go” exquisitely 
and do inimitably. 

Her Cousin Leonie was of a different 
calibre altogether. 

The briefest glance at her highly-carried 
mass of ruddy brown hair was sufficient to 
tell one that she was a merry-hearted, merry- 
headed girl. Her eyes were full of pathos, . 
fun, defiance and mischief. They matched 
her hair in tint, but their expression was 
unmistakable as they gleamed out from 
under the sensible straight brow, the com- 
posure of which seemed to contradict their 
wildness but endorse theirsweetness. Leonie 
had a splendid gift in her healthy beauty of 
warm coloring and strong, vigorous limbs 
and frame; she had an equally splendid gift 
in her voice, a mezzo-soprano of rare com- 
pass and flexibility. 

As Lina went out to give her drawing- 
lesson, Leonie seated herself at the pianoand 
began that practice which was her dearest 
relaxation. Trouble, toil, time, all vanished 
into the limbo of unremembered things, as 
the girl gloried in her own voice. It was 
only when nature demanded that she should 
pause and rest from the labor she delighted 
in that she remembered the reverse of the 
shield—remembered that she had to go and 
sing that night at a millionaire’s house, 
where she knew she would be “kindly 
entreated,”’ of course, but thought of, if not 
spoken about, as the ‘‘ professional whose 
services are paid for—not a guest, you 
know.” 

Leonie’s father had been Port-Admiral at 
Plymouth for the three years previous to his 
death; and Leonie had in that gay and 
thoughtlessly festive town seen much of the 
ways of society and men. As the Port-Ad- 
miral’s pretty daughter she had held a select 
little naval court, and had been the object 
of many a midshipmite’s spoken and un- 
spoken devotion—to say nothing of the 
maturer ‘‘intentions” of a fleet-surgeon, a 
post-captain, and a host of local men who 
had met her at the county and town assem- 
blies. 

But Leonie was still free in heart and 
fact, and only a trifle fettered by the con- 
sciousness that her bread and butter, and all 
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the other things which were conducive—not 
to say necessary—to her existence, depended 
upon her own exertions and the state of her 
voice. 

The house at which she was engaged to 
sing that night was one of those mansions 
at the West End where the smartest people 
may be met, or at which they may be con- 
spicuous by their absence. A world-re- 
nowned litterateur and journalist lived next 
door, and gathered around his table royalty 
and rank, fashion, art, and literature. His 
neighbor was a merchant who aspired to 
nothing higher in the social scale than a 
seat at the table of the special M. P. whom 
he, the merchant, had helped to hoist into 
Parliament. 

At this merchant’s house Leonie Luttrell 
arrived at ten o’clock to fulfill her engage- 
ment to sing two songs; and at the same 
hour Lina was occupying herself in the 
composition of a light and digestible meal of 
minced chicken, made from the legs of a 
bird that had already served them for twosup- 
pers, and a bread pudding, for Leonie never 
stayed to the suppers that were elaborately 
prepared for her at the houses at which she 
sang. Her songs over, the girl’s object was 
to get home as soon as possible, in order to 
narrate to Lina the successes or disappoint- 
ments of her evening. 

But on that night Lina waited in vain till 
long after the accustomed ‘‘ engaged eve- 
ning ’’ supper hour, which was usually one 
o’clock. The mince steamed away, diffus- 
img an appetizing odor through the room; 
but Lina, hungry as she was, heroically 
abstained from tasting it till her cousin 
returned home. When Leonie did arrive, 
however, the mince was not appreciated, 
much to the stay-at-home girl’s disappoint- 
ment. 

“I can’t eat any more, dear. I stayed to 
supper because I saw achance of doing a 
good stroke of business; and, what’s more, 
I’ve done it. I am engaged—or next to 
engaged—to sing at a house at Hyde Putk 
Gate to-morrow night.” 

““What’s being ‘next to engaged’ 2” 

asked Lina. 

‘¢The nephew and heir of the owner of 
the house offered to induce his uncle to ask 
me to sing at his—the nephew’s—birthday 
party to-morrow night. His uncle never 
refuses him anything, he says, so I look 
upon it as asettled thing; and Mrs. Mow- 
bray says the old gentleman is just as likely 


to give me fifty pounds as he is to give the 
ten guineas I ask.”’ 

“What luck!” Lina exclaimed, sympa. 
thetically; and after the manner of young 
womanhood she allowed her fancy to paint a 
bright future for Leonie in conjunction with 
the unknown nephew and heir of the up. 
known wealthy uncle. 

Immediate events seemed to justify the 
most sanguine expectations of both girls, 
Leonie was engaged to sing at the birth-night 
party, and sang so well that a check fora 
far larger sum than she had ever dared hope 
to earn in one night rewarded her vocal 
efforts. Furthermore, the nephew, Mr. 
Charles Warrener, requested permission to 
call upon her, which permission Leonie 
cheerfully accorded. 

He came, not once only, but many times; 
but the bright future which Lina’s fancy 
had painted for her cousin faded entirely 
from each girl’s imagination after the first 
visit. He came with lover-like assiduity— 
but it was not to see Leonie. The quiet 
beauty of the elder cousin won his heart and 
fancy away from the more brilliant girl; and 
the latter was well pleased that it should 
be so. 

For, though he was good-looking, well- 
born, well-educated, accomplished—in a way 
that might be superficial, but that was very 
pleasing—good-natured, and manly as fara 
a love of field sports was concerned, he 
failed to reach that standard of manliness 
which Leonie had set up—he feared his fate 
too much to please her. It was not concer 
ing his love—about the ultimate winning of 
Lina he was sanguine, not to say certain, 
from the first—but about his uncle and his 
fortune. The bolder spirit of the gif 
revolted at the display of doubt and dread 
which he made when the possibility of 
annoying his potent uncle occurred to him. 
In fact, she soon came to the conclusion that 
he was rather cowardly and very evasive. 
But this conclusion she abstained from 
thrusting forward for Lina’s consideration, 
for the love-glamor was over Lina, and she 
saw him as she desired to see him. 

Once, and once only, did Leonie Luttrell 
speak the hard truth about him, and thet 
was when he proposed to Lina a marriage 
that should not be made known to his friends. 

‘* He is either basely afraid of his uncleor 
basely ashamed of you, Lina,” she said; 
‘“‘and as no man in his senses could be 
ashamed of you, I put him down as a cow 
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ard, and wish I’d not been the means of 
r knowing him!” 

“You forget how dependent Charlie is 
on his uncle,” Lina protested; and then she 
went on extenuating his timorousness till 
Leonie lost patience. 

“Jf he had done me the honor to choose 
me, and then had halted and hesitated about 
me, I'd have let him see quickly enough 
that I didn’t covet the position of wife of 
his uncle’s heir. I wish you’d pluck upa 
good spirit and have done with him.”’ 

“ But I love him,” Lina said. 

“Ah, there it is; you’ll make yourself 
miserable for life because you’ve taken a 
liking to his nice manners and good looks! 
I wouldn’t put such a yoke upon my neck 
for any prospect of wealth that could be 
offered me! You’ll live in suspense from 
the day you marry him till his uncle finds it 
out, and when he does find it out, he’ll 
probably frighten you into fits. It’s not 
worth it, Lina.’’ 

But Lina thought it was worth it; so she 
married Charles Warrener in a quiet city 
church, and took up the burden of living as 
an unacknowledged wife. 

For a time—a brief time—the married 
lovers were happy. Then some wretched 
rumor arose, the result of which was that 
Lina lost the teaching at the schools and 
nearly all her private pupils. At the same 
time some busy tattlers took mutilated frag- 
ments of ihe story to old Mr. Warrener, 
who forthwith disinherited his favorite 
nephew, Charlie, and installed a hitherto 
slighted nephew, Guy Warrener, in his 
place. 

Regret, rage and repentance seized Charles 
Warrener when he heard that his Cousin 
Guy was promoted to his forfeited place. 
Asa first resource he took to reproaching 
the helpless wife who had relinquished her 
proudly-sustained independence to marry 
him; and in pity for the despair that threat- 
ened to overwhelm him, she bore his re- 
proaches. meekly, making no indignant stand 
against them, as Leonie would have done. 
Then, when funds began to fail him—for his 
uncle stopped his allowance when he heard 
of the marriage—he fell into ill-health and 
evil habits, and within twelve months of her 
wedding-day Lina Warrener was a widow. 

“Nothing shall ever induce me to make 
friends with Charlie’s murderer,” the poor 
gitl declared, in her first wild grief, ‘‘ noth- 
ing, nothing, nothing—however much his 
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conscience may prick him by-and-by!. Pil 
never forgive him, and I’ll never go aoe: 
him!” 

**But you shall do both, and have the 
property, too!’ Leonie said. ‘‘ Revenge is 
a low passion, dear; and to bite one’s nose 
off to spite one’s face is fatuous! ”’ 

“*The sight of him would scorch my eyes. 
I look upon him as Charlie’s destroyer! ”’ 
said the poor young widow, with a burst of 
poignant grief that Leonie regarded rather 
contemptuously, since it was called forth by 
the loss of so poor a creature. 

For a while the cousins struggled to live — 
their old lives, but the teaching connection, 
once broken up, was not readily re-estab- 
lished, and it soon became necessary to look 
about for a fresh sphere of work. How 
many advertisements they answered, how 
many times they trudged to disappointment 
and defeat, they had not the heart to count 
up. It seemed like a gleam of sunshine in 
their sad-colored lives when, in answer to 
an application, Leonie was engaged as com- 
panion to a widow lady, whose name did 
not appear in the transaction. 

‘*Haven’t you the faintest idea as to 
whether she’s young or old?” Mrs. Charles 
Warrener asked, when Leonie came home 
and recounted her success with the agent. 

““Not the faintest! I’m to go to the 
place—somewhere in Somersetshire—next 
week. I’m to be ‘bright, lively and agree- 
able,’ as the lady is in low spirits. I’m to 
have seventy pounds a year; I’m never to 
lose my temper; my laundress will be paid 
from the housekeeping money 7) 

‘* And you’re to sing in season and out of 
season for seventy pounds a year to a low- 
spirited lady! Poor Leonie!” Lina cried, 
sympathetically. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Charles Warrener, if you 
can believe it, never a word was said about 
my singing; my voice, apparently, is no 
object.” 

‘Then I might have taken the situation, 
Leonie! Oh, dear, why can’t I get some- 
thing todo? I’ll:go out asa lady help,”——— 

‘“‘ Why not take this situation, Lina? I’ve 
plenty of fight in me, and shall soon get 
something else. Take this situation—call 
yourself ‘Miss Luttrell’; the principals 
haven’t seen me yet, and as you'll fit the 
situation as well as or better than I should, 
no one will be defrauded.”’ 

I can’t take it from you, Leonie! 
Mrs. Charles Warrener protested; but her 
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eyes lighted up and her face flushed, and 
hope evidently found a place once more in 
her heart. 

Fate willed it so that, while she was halt- 
ing and hesitating, the postman brought her 
a letter which decided her. It was from old 
Mr. Warrener’s lawyer, offering her a home 

‘in the house of her late husband’s uncle, 
-and an income that would enable her to 
= dress like a gentlewoman while she resided 
_ with him, which she could do till his death 
“if she pleased. 

*T don’t please—distinctly I won’t go!”’ 
“Lina said intemperately, throwing the letter 
‘from her. ‘‘Old callous-hearted wretch! 
‘He killed my poor Charlie by his neglect 
and cruelty, and I’ll never go near him! ”’ 

Leonie picked up the letter and pondered 
it for a minute or two. 

“ 'There’s a battle to be fought and a vic- 
tory to be gained if you go to the old man, 
Lina.” 

“Wild horses will not drag me there!” 
‘Lina said, determinedly. ‘‘ Not for all he 
could give me—not for his whole fortune— 
would I try to make terms with him now. 

‘If you like to try it”—— 
Leonie started up. 
~ “Lina, the fortune must be won for you. 
It will be a justifiable fraud if I win it for 

** There’ll be no fraud if you go and try to 
“please the old wretch in your own proper 
person,’ Lina said, wonderingly; and Leo- 
nie answered :— 

“*T must go as ‘Mrs. Charles Warrener.’ 
You take my place as companion to the 
widow lady, and 1’ll go and win back your 

“husband’s lost inheritance for you. It’s the 
‘path of duty, clearly; may it be the way to 
glory!” 

**O Leonie, what a dreadful scheme!” 

‘A reasonable, rational, perfectly honor- 
‘able one,’ Leonie said, recklessly. “A 
willful old man has done a cruel and unjust 
‘thing; a willful girl may bring him to a bet- 
ter state of mind, and lead him to do a kind 
“and just thing. Anyway,l’lltry. If I fait 
the consequences be upon my own heg 
I succeed, the fortune will be your 
darling.” 

‘But there’s Guy, the cousin, to be 
thonght of,”’ Lina urged. 

“Pll never think of him for half a sec- 
ond,” laughed Leonie. ‘I'll think of you, 
and you only; and 1’ll win for you, Lina. 
T’ll win, never fear! ” 
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g@ho had writhed for ten years under the 


“It won’t be a fraud, will it?” Lin 
asked. 

‘*Now you’re nervous. A fraud? yy 
certainly not. I shall recover, by pleasiny 
arts, for Charles Warrener’s widow why 
Charles Warrener was capriciously cheataj 
of. Success is before me!” 

Surely success would crown the bol 
efforts of so bright a girl! Surely the unge. 
fishness which prompted her to run the ri 
of exposure and degradation would palliate 
the desperately conceived imposture! Thy 
did Mrs. Charles Warrener excuse herself 
for consenting to the exchange of personai- 
ties and names with her daring young cn. 
sin; and thus did Leonie Luttrell persuai 
herself that two wrongs would make a righ, 

The letter that committed Leonie to he 
proposed line of action was written, posted, 
and in due time received at an old manor 
house on the boundary line between Deyn 
and Somersetshire. Its contents, after be 
ing carefully read and thoughtfully ponderei 
by the old gentleman, Mr. Warrener, wer 
curtly communicated by him to his compa- 
ions at the breakfast table thus:— 

‘* Charlie’s widow is coming.” 

One of his companions, a frank-faced, 
clear-eyed man of twenty-five or twenty-sir, 
glanced up from the paper that he was skin- 
ming, and said, warmly :— 

‘*1’m glad to hear it, sir; she’s a gentle, 
sweet little thing, I’ve gathered from poo 
Charlie’s description of her. We must al 
try to make her happy here—mustn’t we, 
Miss Sneyd?” 

‘*T shall be a very unimportant factor ip 
Mrs. Charles Warrener’s life here at Thor 
bentor, Mr. Guy,” Miss Sneyd said, frigidly, 
and there was an ominous shake in her voice 
and a tremor in her hand, as she reached 
over for old Mr. Warrener’s cup, whit 
expressed an appalling amount of suppressed 
sensitiveness. 

“Staff and nonsense! The housekeeper 
can never be an unimportant factor in fan- 
ly life,” growled the master of the house, 


emulous pressure put upon him by Mix 
Sneyd’s highly-wrought nervous temper 
ment. 

‘But probably Mrs. Charles Warrenet 
will think herself quite competent to mat 
age this establishment, in which case I shal 
be an intruder—a mere superfluity,” gasped 
Miss Sneyd. 

‘Mrs. Charles Warrener will be mistre# 
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of the house, not housekeeper. Can’t you 
understand the difference, Miss Sneyd?” 
the old gentleman asked sharply; while Guy 
Warrener tempered the severity of his 
uncle’s remark by putting in, good-na- 
turedly :— 

“You mustn’t imagine that you won’t be 
as necessary to us as ever, Miss Sneyd; you 
will have another member of the family to 
take care of and make comfortable—that’s 
all. My cousin’s widow would have a lonely 
life with us two men without your saving 
presence.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Guy, I need never fear ingrati- 
tude from you; I’m sure of that,’ Miss 
Sneyd twittered; “but I know my place, 
and I feel it will be a lowly and unimportant 
one when your cousin’s widow comes as 
mistress here to Thorbentor.”’ 

She directed a piteous glance towards Mr. 
Warrener as she addressed his nephew; and 
the old gentleman noticed the glance, and 
responded to it as she desired. 

“My dear, good lady,”’ he said, kindly, 
“if my niece has a woman’s heart in her 
body, that heart will warm to you, for you 
were always her husband’s friend and parti- 
san, If I had listened to your counsels, I 
shouldn’t have to reproach myself now 
about poor Charlie.” 

“ We'll all help to make it up to Charlie’s 
widow,”’ cried Guy, heartily; and he felt 
himself to be misunderstood and unjustly 
rebuked when his uncle replied, drily:— 

* You won’t be called upon to compensate 
the lady for anything she may have been 
deprived of in the past. Understand from 
the first, Guy, I’ll have no second mistake 
made about her—no flirting, no folly of a 
sentimental order with her. If she pleases 
me Ill treat her like a daughter, and I’ll 
permit you to regard her as a sister. So 
you'll know what ground you stand upon 
with her, and what her footing in the family 
is, from the very first.’ 

It will be rather unfortunate if she turns 
out to be a very attractive person,’’ Miss 
Sneyd hazarded, meekly. 

“ Not at all—not at all,” the old gentle- 
man said cheerily, under the pleasing im- 
pression that he was displaying his rightful 
power, as became the arbiter of the War- 
rener family destinies. ‘On the contrary, 
itwill be singularly unfortunate for her if 
the is not attractive; if she’s a dull or dowdy 

/young person she will not stay here long, I 
‘ta assure you. Ifa young woman is rot 
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decorative, she ought to be useful; there- 
fore, if I find Mrs. Charles Warrener one of 
the numerous plain but amiable women who 
cumber the earth, I shall make her a modest 
allowance, and advise her to go forth into 
the world of work.” 

**You won’t be such a bear!’’ Guy ex- 
claimed; whereupon his uncle scowled at 
him in a way that reminded him that it 
would be detrimental to her interests as well 
as his own if he championed Mrs. Charles 
Warrener’s cause too openly. 

‘* Tf she’s half as lovely as poor Charlie 
declared her to be in the one letter he wrote 
to me after his marriage, you’ll not find her 
lacking in attractiveness, sir,’? he went on, 
eagerly. ‘* He spoke of her as his ‘ violet- 
eyed darling.’ The description struck me, I 
remember, because I don’t happen to ad- 
mire violet eyes.” 

‘*When is the lady coming? and what 
room shall I prepare for her?’ Miss 
asked, stiffly. 

“ The best in the house, to be sure,’’ said 
Mr. Warrener; then he consulted the letter 
again, and informed his auditors that the 
lady might be expected in about a week. 

‘*T sha’n’t see much of her, for I’m off to 


the West Coast snipe-shooting in a fort- 


night,”’ Guy said, regretfully. ‘* Poor thing! 
it’s a pity I shall not be here to cheer her 
up, isn’t it?” 

“*She’s not likely to be dull with your 
dear uncle for a companion,” Miss Sneyd 
ventured to murmur. 

But the implied compliment was not well 
received. Guy roared at it, and Mr. War- 
rener grunted forth a few words of con- 
temptuous disbelief in its veracity. 

‘* If we lived in the Palace of Truth, you’d 
say that an old curmudgeon like me has no 
right to immure a young woman in his 
dreary old home. If she were still un- 
crushed by sorrow I wouldn’t venture on 
the experiment; but she has tasted real 
grief, so a little wholesome dullness won’t 
come amiss to her. At any rate, she’ll have 
nothing in the way of frivolous amusements 
here to divert her from thinking of my poor 
lost Charlie.” 

“Poor girl! she little knows what she’s 
coming to!’’? Guy thought; and he almost 
made up his mind to give up the snipe for 
the sake of staying to intuse a little more 
relaxation into the life that his cousin’s ~ 


- widow was to lead at Thorbentor. 


He almost made up his mind, but did not 
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do so quite, unfortunately for Leonie. 
he stayed, her reddish-brown eyes would 
have revealed to him the fact that she was 
not the violet-eyed darling about whom poor 
Charlie Warrener had rhapsodized to him. 

Meanwhile, Leonie had arrayed herself in 
a remarkably becoming widow’s costume, 
and Lina had done violence to the loyal 
wifely heart which still sorrowed for Charlie 
by wearing colored clothes of a festive cut 
and hue, with a view to enlivening the 
widow lady whose companion she was going 
to be. 

Then came the parting between these two 
girls who had striven so honorably together, 


‘who had suffered together, and who now 


were going out on their respective paths of 
deceit apart. 

Leonie, or Mrs. Charles Warrener, as she 
was according to her own will and the direc- 
tion on her boxes, was the first to depart on 
the track of that fortune which their mutual 
endeavors were to win for the genuine 
widow. The genuine widow, in the charac- 
ter of “‘ Miss Luttrell,’ had to wait a few 
days longer for the agent who had arranged 
the “‘companionship” to settle all details 
concerning the stipend and the services she 
would have to render to her as yet unknown 


mistress or patroness. 


-The girls parted with many a tear and 


** “ Yours will be the hardest slavery, Leo- 


nie. How exquisite you look, toned down 
in that dress, to be sure! Oh, dear, dear, I 


wonder if all this is very wicked! I begin 


think 


mustn‘i vegin to think. Here’s the 
eab come to take me to the station,” Leonie 
eried, wiping her eyes vigorously. ‘“O 
Lina, now at the last I do feel so frightfully 
unlike you! ”’ 

“It’s not too late to draw back,’”’ Lina 
was saying, when Leonie interrupted her 
impatiently. 

* One of us must go. Will you?” 

“No, never.” 

“ Then. I’m off. One kiss, dear, before 


“we go out. This is our real good-by; the 


one on the platform will be nothing. Wish 


‘me luck!” 


written to revoke his hard sentence of 
alienation. 


What a weak wretch I am to rrr 
‘for 


‘“ Pwish you happiness,’”’ Lina said, trem- 
**T wish Mr. Warrener had never 


I wish I had your courage. 
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“T have courage, and I’m doing it fo 
Lina,” Leonie kept on repeating to herself 
during the journey; but as she neared her 
destination, the reassurance of herself op 
the plausible plea of ‘‘ good, unselfish mo. 
tives” became weaker, and was made with a 
greater effort; and by the time she reached 
Thorbentor Leonie Luttrell felt the full 
consciousness of being the impostor she was, 

Her reception by the master of the house, 
the late Charlie’s dreaded and _ all-potent 
uncle, was not one calculated to restore her 
shaken nervous system to its ordinary steady 
balance. Mr. Warrener, having been un. 
reasonably stern in his treatment of his 
nephew, was now unreasonably soft in his 
treatment of that nephew’s supposititious 
widow. The tears flowed down his cheeks 
at the first glimpse of her deep widow's 
weeds, and immediately afterwards he be- 
moaned himself hitterly because, though her 
voice faltered and her cheeks grew pale with 
emotion—emotion the real cause of which 
was a sealed letter to him—her eyes were 
innocent of the anguish of suppressed tears, 
and the lines of her mouth were untouched 
by sorrow. 

The difficult part she had to play grew 
harder still when Miss Sneyd—the lady 
housekeeper whose hopes of becoming Mrs, 
Warrener had been high—advanced to give 
Charlie’s widow an unwilling greeting. 

‘* We thought you’d be quite broken down, 
Mrs. Charles Warrener, and so I’ve arranged 
for you to dine alone in your own room this 
first night,’’ she murmured; and Leonie was 
recalled with a start to the unpleasant fact 
that she ought to show some signs of unmit- 
igated grief for a recently-deceased husband. 

“TI will do whatever you please,” she 
said, appealing to Mr. Warremer; and she 
tried hard to make her usually proud. voice 
sou .d depressed and submissive. 

‘¢ And I certainly don’t ‘ please’ to spare 
you to the solitude of your own room, my 
dear,”’ he avowed affectionately; and then 
he added a tart request to Miss Sneyd to 
abstain for the future from thinking on 


- behalf of every member of the family. 


“Don’t mind him; I’m grateful for your 
consideration,” Leonie took an opportunity 
of whispering in a conciliatory tone. 

But the lady-housekeeper resented the 
effort at conciliation almost as much as she 
did the rebuke which had called it forth. 

_ “Thank you, Mrs. Charles Warrener, but 


Iam accustomed to ‘mind’, Mr, Warrener, 
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gs you call it. It is my duty and my pleas- 
ure to study his comfort and happiness in 
every way. When I fail I feel grieved, not 
defiant.” 

“That woman hates me, and suspects me 
of something,’’ Leonie thought; and her 
guilty conscience made her nervously anx- 
jous to deprecate suspicion which did not 
exist. 

But there were moments when she forgot 
her part, and instead of being Charles War- 
rener’s disconsolate widow, was her own 
buoyant self. In these moods she uncon- 
sciously pleased Mr. Warrener far better 
than in her assumed role. But he did not 
tell her that she did so, and Miss Sneyd 
hinted at the reverse being the case. 

“Time is a great healer,” that excellent 
woman would sigh, wher Leonie, in an out- 
burst of uncontrollable high spiritedness and 
fun, would be giving fair play to her glori- 
ous voice in a ballad that had nothing pa- 
thetic about it but its happiness, or a song 
that was far too hilarious to be suitable fora 
widow. 

“She is very young,’ Mr. Warrener 
would say, deprecatingly, while looking ad- 
miringly at the ruddy brown head that would 
not hang itself despairingly. ‘‘She is very 
young, and she smothers her own feelings 
for the sake of sparing mine.” 


“She smothers them most successfully,” 


Miss Sneyd would answer, with a delicate 
emphasis on the ‘‘ most” that could not be 
quarreled with, and yet that had the power 
oimaking Mr. Warrener supremely uncom- 
fortable and discontented. 

Three or four weeks passed, and nothing 
oceurred to shake Leonie on the throne on 
which she had seated herself. Letters from 
Lina occasionally made her anxious, for 
Lina’s engagement to fill the situation of 
companion to a widow lady appeared to 
recede as she pressed the more eagerly to- 
wards it. But this was the only wrinkle in 
Leonie’s rose-leaf, and the thought that she 
was working well for Lina meanwhile sup- 
ported her. 

Working well—ay, that she was! Already 
old Mr. Warrener had come to regard her 
as his “‘daughter”’—he avowed it publicly; 
already secretly he had come to regret that 
he had ever inveighed against the idea of a 
union between her and that nephew whom 
he still regarded as his heir. 

But all the while Miss Sneyd was nursing 
0 her disappointed heart the remembrance 
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of that casual remark which Guy had let fall 
as to the color of Mrs. Charles Warrener’s 
eyes. 

‘¢ He will see for himself, when he comes 
home, that her eyes have changed from vio- 
let to reddish brown,”’ thought the lady- 
housekeeper; and she added, complacently, 
‘* Whether Charlie was a silly fool or this 
widow is a clever rogue remains to be proved. 
Perhaps I may be able to prove it.”’ 

‘Your companion will arrive to-night; 
and, oddly enough, my nephew, Guy, will 
come by the same train,’? Mr. Warrener 
said to his niece one morning. 

** My companion ?”’ 

‘* Yes. I thought you’d be dull down here 
with only two old people to talk to, so I 
secured the services of a lady almost as soon 
as I invited you, my dear. She’s coming to- 
night; she’s young, pretty and clever, my 
lawyer tells me.”’ 

What’s her name?” Leonie asked. 

“That’s a detail I’ve not made myself 
acquainted with yet,’? he said, carelessly; 
and Leonie dismissed the subject from her 
mind and turned to her own letters. 

One was from her Cousin Lina, and con- 
tained the startling announcement:— 


‘¢ Prepare yourself for a fearful explosion! 
I have just learnt that the situation I have 
accepted is to be companion to the widowed 
niece of Mr. Warrener of Thorbentor! He 
was Charlie’s uncle. I am going to be com- 
panion to my own husband’s widow! Leo- 
nie, we shall be exposed, defeated and dis- 
graced unless we confess at once. Senda 
telegram saying whether I’m to come or 
not.” 


Leonie telegraphed the one word ‘*‘ Come.” 
Her mettle was up, and her conscience re- 
treated into the background for a period 
again. A few days later the moral atmos- 
phere at Thorbentor was heavy with ele- 
ments that only Leonie could analyze. Her 
Cousin Lina, the real widow, had arrived, 
come to be companion to the false widow; 
Leonie herself. Guy Warrener had also 
arrived; and before their first interview was 
over Leonie regretted that she had com- 
menced playing « part that might be detri- 
mental to him, and that assuredly could 
never be made to look an honorable one 


: from his point of view; for she could not be 
- blind to the fact that he looked upon her 


from the first with liking and admiring eyes. 
How would it be when this liking ripened 
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into love on his part and developed love on ‘** And when she said that, what did Guy 
hers? How would it be when he found her say?’ Leonie asked, impetuously. 

out, if he ever did so? Of course she was ‘* Looked her up and down in that delight. 
only being rightly and justly punished for ful way he has of looking when people go 
her fraudulent and wicked conduct. .But too far with him, and said quite coolly, ‘ Le 
she had meant to retrieve Lina’s fortunes,to me recommend you to cultivate the habit of 
smooth Lina’s path, without any thought of thinking silently, Miss Sneyd.’ But I saw 
benefit to herself at starting; and now this that her spiteful remarks had touched him: 
complication had arisen: both Mr. Warrener he looked pained and uneasy all the rest of 
and Guy, his nephew, liked her for herself, the evening.” 

without any thought or consideration for her ** You don’t think he suspects me?” 

as poor Charlie’s widow. ‘Yes, I do—suspects you of something, 

“The bubble will burst, the deception but not of what you—weare doing. O Leo. 
will be laid bare, and we shall come out of nie, I’m afraid we are very wicked girls! 
‘the fray mutilated and disgraced,” sighed Do you know, I can’t sleep at night for 
Lina, as she sat in Leonie’s dressing-room thinking of what may happen. Shall we 
one night, after they had both exhaustively confess?” 
reviewed the events of the day. “*T dare not do it now!” Leonie cried, in 

“The worst that can happen is that we an agony of terror. ‘‘Only to-night Mr. 
shall be turned out of the house,” Leonie Warrener was inveighing against double. 
said, with an assumption of philosophy that dealing and deceit, and saying how he could 
she was far from feeling. — never forgive one or the other;, and he told 
“4 No, Leonie; the worst is you will lose me, too, to guard my heart carefully against 
Guy.” Guy, as no power on earth would make him 

What makes you think it possible I give his consent to Guy’s marrying his cous- 
could ever gain him? Why should you _ in’s widow.” 
think he could ever be mine to lose?” Leo- ‘* But you’re not his cousin’s widow,” 
nie asked, quickly. Lina urged. 

-“Tll tell you. This evening, when you ‘¢ But he must always think I am, or—oh, 
were singing, and the old man was hovering dear! oh, dear!—if he doesn’t all my iniqui- 
about you, worshiping you almost, Guy sat tous hard labor will be thrown away,” 
watching you with a look that I know well groaned Leonie. a 
—a look that used to come into my poor lost ‘Give it up, Leonie, do—do, my darling 
Charlie’s eyes when he watched me.”’ cousin! The game isn’t worth the candle. 

““Yés, yes, dear! Goon. Whatthen?” You are miserable at receiving honor ani 
Leonie interrupted, with pardonable impa- consideration which are not meant for you, 
tience. and I am wretched at being treated as4 

‘* Why, then, as I sat demurely occupied _hireling and a subordinate in’ house where 
with my embroidery, as I’m always supposed I ought to be mistress. If you were known 
to be when I’m in the drawing-room with to be yourself, Guy and you would be a 
those odious people, Miss Sneyd crossed over lowed to love each other.” 
to Guy, and said, loud enough for me to ‘* If I ever stand»revealed before him, he 
hear, ‘I think poor Mr. Charlie must -have will despise me; and I’d rather be kept apart 
had his wife’s cousin in his mind when he from him than feel that he left me of his 
wrote that description of her violet eyes to own free will.” 
you, Mr. Guy. She’s much more the lady I “To make a brilliantly original remark, 
expected to see than Mrs. Charles is. What ‘What a tangled web we weave when first 
do you think?’ Then his face flushed scar- we practice to deceive!’ What fools we 
let, as he answered curtly and savagely, were not to have counted the cost of trying 
* Mrs. Charles is exactly what she ought to to win a competence.” 
be, 1 think, Miss Sneyd’; and that dreadful ‘““Who could have foreseen that Guy 
Sneyd woman affected to sigh, and mur- would be what he is?” Leonie whispered. 
mured, ‘Ah, what a pity it is that your ex- ‘If it weren’t for him, I could go on ur 
cellent uncle is so prejudiced against cousins flinchingly.” 
marrying! Such a happy arrangement as it ‘“‘ My dear Leonie, you might have thought 
might be! But there! there’s no turning that he, being Charlie’s cousin, could hardly 
him.” fail to be very attractive.” 
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MY DORIS. 


“Let us creep away like the culprits we 
are, leaving a full written confession behind 
us,” Leonie said, suddenly. ‘‘ I'll take all 
the blame; Uncle Warrener will forgive you 
when I tell him that I planned the impos- 
ture, and Guy will soon forget me.” 

“Dm a coward, but not such a coward as 
to let you bear the brunt,’’ Lina sobbed; 
and then they clung together, and cried 
themselves into such a state as had never 
been their portion in their poorest and hard- 
est working days. 

In their despair they came to a good reso- 
lution—they would confess in the morning, 
and lift the intolerable weight of- suspense 
and fear of detection from their shoulders. 

At the same hour the old autocrat of 
Thorbentor and his nephew, Guy, were hav- 
ing a few words together. 

“JT suspected the deception as soon as I 
caught sight of her bonny face,” the uncle 
said; and the nephew asked :— 

“And if your suspicions turn out to be 
well-founded, will you ever forgive her?” 

“T wouldn’t forgive her if I didn’t think 
that the affection she has cheated me into 
bestowing upon her may still be given to my 
niece.”’ 

“Do you mean you’ll bestow your love 
now on the real widow, uncle ? ”’ 

“No, my lad. I'll continue to lavish it 
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on your wife’; and on receipt of that assur- 
ance Guy retired to rest happily, though his 
judgment condemned Leonie for continuing 
impenitent in her sin. 

His heart and judgment were both satis- 
fied the next day when, on going uninvited 
into his uncle’s study, he found a couple of 
contrite girls making humble and full con- 
fession of their plot. 

‘“*T forgive you, Leonie,’ old Mr. War- 
rener was muttering. ‘‘ Now hear what 
Guy has to say.” 

** He will never forgive me, for I came to 
defraud him of his heritage by my wit and 
wickedness,’ Leonie stammered; but Guy 
came up to her quickly, saying:— 

‘Instead of which you have defrauded 
me of my heart, which I should never have 
dared to offer to my ‘ cousin’s widow,’ nor 
to you if you hadn’t had the pluck to pro- 
claim yourself an impostor. As it is, young 
lady, V’ll punish you by making you the 
sharer of my uncertain fortunes, and will 
leave the real Mrs. Charles Warrener in. 
possession of the fortress you have stormed 
so successfully for her. Shall it be so, Leo- 
nie?” 

And as Leonie did not say “‘ No,” and 
neither Mr. Warrener nor his newly-discov- 
ered niece offered any objection, so it was. 


MY DORIS.—A MYSTERY. 


O*; should you meet my Doris sweet, 
’ You'll own a queen on earth is seen; 

All cheerful bend beneath her sway, 

And e’en her slightest wish obey. 
Am 

Which should you try- 

‘fo solve, this is the reason why: 

My love is meek, she ne’er doth seek 

‘Her will to gain, or e’er give pain, 

But gentle as the turtle-dove 

She wooes and wins all hearts to love. 

There never was, or e’er will be, 

A maiden fair and good as she, 

So gentle as my Doris. ° 


My Doris’ eyes are like the skies, 

So deeply blue, so tender, true; 

And yet they shine and sparkle bg os 

The in heaven give not such light. 

mystery, 

Which should you try 

Tosolve, this is the reason why: 
love is wise, from her sweet eyes 

Noanger darts. Her glance imparts 

Sach ife and love to all around, 

One thinks that heaven on earth is found. 

Thete never was, nor e’er will be, 

A maiden fair and good as she, 

So gentle as my Doris. 


Her voice, so clear, falls on the ear 
Like rippling tune of brook in June; 
All wait to hear her voice again, 
Like longed-for drops of summer rain. 
A mystery, 
Which should you try 
To solve, this is the reason ae 
From Doris’ lips there never sli 
An angry word. But, like the bird 
That sweetest sings ‘neath night's dark sky, 
More sweet her voice when sorrow’s nigh. 
There never was, nor e’er will be, 
A maiden half so kind as she, 
So kind as is my Doris. 


a say Love’s blind, yet I’m inclined 

To think none be so fair as she, 

And but one kiss by Doris given 

Tempts me to think I am in heaven. 
mystery, 

You need not try 

Tosolve. And I will tell you why: 

This Doris fair, beyond compare, 

Is mine alone—her heart’s my own— 

And, though she kindly smiles on thee, 

Her love is only given to me. 

There never was, nor e’er will be, 

A maiden fair and good as she, 

So loving as my Doris. 
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HE doctors just now are very much 
interested in the case of a woman who 

died the other day of an imaginary cancer. 
The woman’s name was Emma Felch, and 
she lived in Danvers, Mass. Several months 
ago her mother died of acancer. Immedi- 
ately after the burial the daughter told her 
friends that she was afflicted with the same 
trouble. She brooded over this until she 
became very ill, and physicians were called 
in. They assured her that she had no can- 
cer; but she died in her delusion. A post- 
mortem examination was made, and nota 
trace of acancer or any other disease was 
found. A Philadelphia Press reporter called 
the other day on a number of prominent 
physicians, and asked them if among their 
patients they had many who imagined they 
had diseases which they did not have. Some 
very interesting information was obtained. 
The doctors said it was found to be a very 
common trouble, and that the chief diseases 
these people imagine they have are cancer, 
heart disease and Bright’s disease. In the 


. language of the profession the complaint is 


known as hypochondriasis. Said one physi- 
cian :— 

“We doctors are fairly overrun now-a- 
days with those people. Asa rule they are 
persons of hysterical temperaments, or of 
extreme nervousness. The influence of the 
imagination is so powerful upon the body 
that sometimes it actually develops the sem- 
blance of the disease imagined. The symp- 
toms come on, but when the patient is com- 
pletely reassured by the doctor the symp- 
toms disappear in two hours. Such people 


_ become the ready prey of quacks and hum- 


bug doctors, and such people. It may be 
said to be a mild form of melancholia, and 
easily develops into that disease unless 
properly looked after. It is due to various 
causes, such as excessive work, producing 
nervous depression, and an inactive life 
where a person has no healthful occupation, 
and is apt to get brooding or worrying about 
him or herself. It is noticeable that women 
more than men have the disease.”’ 

It was found that the disease is often epi- 
demic. At the time of General Grant’s 
sickness and death from cancer of the throat, 


IMAGINARY DISEASES. 
WHIMS AND DELUSIONS OF MANY HYPOCHONDRIACS. 


and during the illness of the late Kaiser 
Friedrich, hundreds of people with nothing 
serious at all the matter with them called 
upon Dr. Shrady, who attended General 
Grant, and told him they had cancer of the 
throat coming on and wished to be treated 
for it. One large, strong, healthy man 
came all the way from Denver to see the 
doctor for the purpose of having his tongue 
cut out. There was only a little ulcer upon 
it, but the man was firmly convinced that he 
was affected with a cancer, and that his 
tongue must go. He had nerved himself 
for the operation and was quite prepared to 
have the doctor cut it out at once. When 
told that there was nothing the matter with 
him he grasped hold of the doctor and fairly 
raised him off his feet in his rapture, hand- 
ling the doctor so roughly for the moment 
that he thought the man had gone crazy. 
The man said his belief had been formed 
from reading the cases of General Grant and 
the Crown Prince. 

Said another physician: ‘ Sensitive, ner- 
vous persons, having a little pain some- 
where, will rub the spot and poke at it until 
they make it tender; then they will talk 
about it, and get other people to talk about it, 
brood over it, read about cases, and finally 
become convinced that they really have 
something the matter with them.” 

how,” it was asked, ‘‘do you ac- 
count for the fact that some of these people 
die apparently from their imaginary dis- 
eases?” 

“They do not die of imaginary disease. 
What they die of is heart failure, resulting 
from extreme nervous depression. They 
have no backbone to withstand this nervous 
depression.” 

One celebrated physician, who made 4 
special study of the disease, said that it was 
worthy of note that in all these cases the 
patient reasons correctly; that is, he draws 
just inferences from the error. Thus the 
Prince of Bourbon, when he supposed him- 
self to be a plant, reasoned justly when he 
insisted upon being watered with the rest of 
the plants every day. In like manner, the 
hypochondriac who supposes himself to be 
dead, reasons with the same correctness 
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when he stretches his body and limbs on the 
bed, or @ board, and assumes the stillness 
and silence of adead man. The same doc- 
tor is authority for a number of cases of this 
kind. Some of these, he says, have been 
people who believed that they had consump- 
tion; others that they had cancers; others 
who supposed themselves to be poisoned, or 
that their constitutions had been ruined by 
mercury, or that the seeds of hydrophobia 
were floating in their systems. There were 
others who had come under his observation 
who believed that they had living animals in 
their bodies. 

One case like this was that of a sea-cap- 
tain, formerly of Philadelphia, who believed 
for many years that he had a wolf in his 
liver. And many persons in this doctor’s 
experience fancied that they were gradually 
dying from animals preying upon different 
parts of their bodies. There were others 
who imagined themselves changed to an 
animal or @ fowl, such as a dog, a cat, a 
hare, a cow, a goose or a cock, and they 
would adopt the noise and movement of 
these animals. There were others who be- 
lieved that by transmigration they were pos- 
sessed of the soul of some fellow creature, 
but much oftener that of an animal. The 
doctor instanced a case of a man who was 
some time in the hospital, who believed that 
he was once a calf, and who readily gave the 
name of the butcher that killed him and the 
stall in which his flesh was sold previous to 
his animating his present body. Another 
belief on the part of such people is that they 
have nosoul. The case is known of a dis- 
senting minister of England who believed 
that God had annihilated his soul as a pun- 
ishment for his having killed a highwayman 
who attempted to rob him. His mind was 
clear and intelligent on all other subjects. 

A highly-intelligent lady known to one 
doctor related to him that one day she was 
walking past a public institution and ob- 
served a child in whom she was particularly 
interested coming out through an iron gate. 
She saw that he let go the gate after open- 
ing it, and that it seemed likely to close upon 
him, and concluded that it would do so with 
such foree as to crush his ankle; however, 
this did not happen. ‘It was impossible,” 
she said, “‘ by word or act to be quick enough 
to meet the supposed emergency; and, in 
fact, I found I could not move, for such in- 
tense pain came on in the ankle, correspond- 
mg to the one which I thought the boy 
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would have injured, that I could have only 
put my hand on it to lessen its extreme 
painfulness. I am sure I did not movego as 
to strain or sprain it. The walk home, a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, was 
very laborious, and on taking off my stock- 
ing I found a circle around the ankle as if it 
had been painted with red currant juice, 
with a large spot of the same on the outer 
part. By morning the whole foot was in- 
flamed, and I was a prisoner in bed many 
days.”’ 

A lady who was watching her little child 
at play saw a heavy window-sash fall upon 
its hand, cutting off three of the fingers. 
She was so much overcome by fright and 
distress as to be unable to render any assist- 
ance. A surgeon was speedily obtained, 
who, having dressed the wounds, turned 
himself to the mother, whom he found 
seated, moaning and complaining of pain in 
her hand. On examination, three fingers, 
corresponding to those injured on the child, 
were discovered to be swollen and inflamed, 
although they had not ailed prior to the 
accident. In twenty-four hours incisions 
had to be made into them, and it was some 
days before the wounds ultimately healed. 

One doctor related a noteworthy case. 
It was that of a butcher who was brought 
into the shop of a druggist, from the mar- 
ket place opposite, laboring under a terrible 
accident. The man, on trying to hook up a 
heavy piece of meat over his head, slipped, 
and the sharp hook penetrated his arm, so 
that he himself was suspended. On being 
examined he was pale, almost pulseless, and 
expressed himself as suffering acute agony. 
The arm could not be moved without caus- 
ing excessive pain, and in cutting off the 
sleeve he frequently cried out. But when 
the arm was exposed, it was found to be 
quite uninjured, the hook having only trav- 
ersed the sleeve of his coat. 

Another doctor said a surgeon told him 
that some years ago his daughter had about 
a dozen warts on her hands. They had 
been there eighteen months, and her father 
had applied caustic and other remedies 
without success. One day a gentleman 
called, and in shaking hands with her, re- | 
marked upon her disfigured band. He 
asked how many warts she had. She replied | 
that she did not know, but thought about a 
dozen. ‘* Count them, will you?” said the 


caller; and taking out a-piece of paper, he 
solemnly took down her counting, remark- 
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ing, “ You will not be troubled with your 
warts after next Sunday.’’ By the day 
named the warts disappeared, and did not 
return. There are numerous well-authenti- 
cated cases in which a severe fit of gout has 
been suddenly dissipated by violent emotion, 
A doctor has recorded one in which an ‘old 
farmer, languishing under severe infirmity 


caused by repeated attacks of this disease, 
was not only cured of the particular fit, bur 
was restored to perfect health by the fright 
and anger brought on by the careless driving 
of one of his sons, which caused the win. 
dow-sash, near which he was lying, to be 
broken in. 


JACK BONNER’S GHOST. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


E had no better man among all the 
crew of the Dorchester, whether in 
cabin or forecastle, than my chum and 
crony, Jack Bonner. Jack had joined our 
ship at Christmas Island, where he had 
shortly before suffered shipwreck, and he 
and I soon contracted a strong friendship 
for each other. Though not, of course, reg- 
ularly shipped, he had signed a sort of 
agreement at sea, by which he was to make 
the voyage in the Dorchester for a certain 
stipulated lay, having his choice to come 
home in her, or to receive his discharge in 
the last Pacific port, and was thus counted 
as one of the regular crew. 

. But though, as I have already said, Bon- 
ner was one of our very best men, he had 
certain faults of manner which made him 
disliked by some of his superiors in rank. 


. His opinions on most subjects were sound 


and well-considered, but he was often more 
forward in expressing them than is quite 
the thing for a subordinate on shipboard; 
and was always too honest and straightfor- 
ward to go a step out of his way to conciliate 
anyone for whom he had a dislike. Thus it 
came about, from no one particular circum- 
stance, but little by little, that Captain Jef- 
freys was, as the phrase goes, “down on 
him.” There was no love lost between 
them during the season in the Arctic; it 
seemed every day that the latent flame must 
very soon burst forth. 

. Our season had been a very unfortunate 
one, and the captain had determined to 
avoid the expense of making his port at 
Honolulu, as also the trouble which he ex- 
pected to meet with from desertion among. 
his crew. We ran down near to the port, 
and he ordered his boat away with a selected 
crew, leaving the mate with instructions to 


lie off and on until his return, it being now 
well understood that he intended only to get 
some fresh provisions, and then proceed on 
to some port in south latitude.. The knowl- 
edge of that intention gave rise to much 
discontent in both ends of the ship, but 
Captain Jeffreys was not one to care much 
for our black looks, or for the volley of curses 
—‘ not loud, but deep ’’—which were hurled 
after him as his boat was pulled away to- 
ward the harbor. We were to be tantalized 
all day with the view of that beautiful port, 
and the many ships snugly moored inside, 
and with the thought of how the crews of 
those ships were enjoying themselves, while 
we were doomed to pass two or three more 
long months at sea before we should drop 
our anchor in some place, 
none of us knew where. 

The dull hours dragged away, and eight 
bells came at last. We were all below at 
dinner except the third mate and the man at 
the wheel, when we were startled by the 
fearful cry of ‘fire! . A rush was made 
from the forecastle to the deck, and a small 
volume of smoke was visible rolling out of 
the main hatchway. The third mate stood 
peering down it, but apparently not at all 
excited by the danger. Some one was down 
there in the smoke fighting the flames with 
water from the scuttle butt, which stood in 
the steerage between decks, and shouting the 
cry of fire from time to time. It was the 
same voice which had first startled us—that 
of Jack Bonner. 

The mate and other officers had poured 
out of the cabin pellmell, and, as well as 
those from the forecastle, were gathered 
round the hatchway in a high state of excite: 
ment, wanting to do something; but there 
was no need of our services, for the work 
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was already done. Jack Bonner, single- 
handed, had extinguished the fire, and the 
good ship Dorchester was saved. 

The mate jumped down between decks, 
followed by others, and began to drag out 
into view the smouldering: brands. The re- 
mains of sticks of light wood, which had 
evidently been placed where they were by 
no accident, and well saturated with oil, and 
also some wads of greasy oakum in a half- 
consumed state, were sufficient evidence 
that the fire was incendiary. 

“ What does all this mean?” demanded 
Mr. Green, the first officer. ‘‘ What devil’s 
work is this? Who first saw the fire?” 

“ 7 did, sir,’ answered Jack Bonner, who 
stood near begrimed with smoke and per- 
spiration, and panting from his exertions. 

“How came you to discover it?’ asked 
the mate looking at him sternly. 

“T came aft in the dinner hour, sir, to get 
some water from the scuttle-butt, and saw 
the smoke between decks, for it was just 
beginning then to pour up from the hatch- 
way. There’s my tin pot, sir, right where I 
dropped it when I first cried ‘fire’ and 
rushed for a bucket.”’ 

“* Where was Mr. Martinallthistime? I 
left him in charge of the deck when I went 
to dinner.” 

“Mr. Martin was away aft there, leaning 
over the taffrail by the round-house. I 
raised the alarm when I dropped my tin pot 
and rushed up the steerage ladder for the 
bueket, which I had seen standing on the 
booby-hatch.”’ 

“ What did Mr. Martin do then ?”’ 

“Well, he didn’t do anything right away, 
sir. The first words he said were, ‘ Shut up 
your noise; ’ but I yelled again as I rushed 
down to the water cask, and then he came 
forward and looked down, and asked 
“Where?’ very coolly, I thought, as if he 
were in no.great hurry about it.”’ 

“ You lie! ’? roared the third mate, with a 
gesture as if he intended to follow the word 
with a blow. But Bonner was to quick- 
eyed; the tin pot which he had held in his 
hand was hurled full in the teeth of the 
pugnacious Mr. Martin, stunning him for 
the moment. Mr. Green and the boat- 


steerer interfered to prevent further vio- 

lence, and Jack was marched aft and placed 

under guard in the cabin to await the ar- 

tival of his majesty the captain, for our 

boat was now to be seen coming out through 
the passage on the reef. 


JACK BONNER’S GHOST. 


Captain Jefferys fairly foamed at the 
mouth when the story was made known to- 
him. The investigation was short enough; | 
indeed, it was no investigation at all, being 
entirely an ex parte affair, for Mr. Martin 
had first gotten the ear of the captain and 
mate, and told the story in his own way. 

The captain, blinded by his hatred and 
prejudice against Bonner, would not listen 
to anything from him. Indeed, Jack did not 
attempt to say much, for when he was 
directly charged to his face with having set 
fire to the ship, his lip only curled into a 
sneer, and he was disposed to treat the ac- 
cusation with silent contempt. So the cap- 
tain stormed away, having all the talk to 
himself. 

‘* Oh, you may curl your lip and put on 
airs,’ said he, but find a way to get 
the truth out of you! It was a nice plan, 
wasn’t it, to set fire to the ship close to port! 
There would be no great danger to your 
precious carcass, and she would be pretty 
sure to be partly burned, so as to drive her 
into port for repairs, even if she wasn’t 
burned up altogether, which would be still 
better, eh ?”’ 

“So far as I am concerned in that busi- 
ness, you are only talking sheer nonsense,”’ 
said Bonner, quietly. 

** Oh, yes, of course,’’ continued Captain 
Jeffreys, with rising rage. ‘*I don’t talk 
much else but nonsense, do I? And then, 
you miserable coward, you got scared at 
your own work after you had done it, and so 
you made a great show of raising an alarm 
and putting it out, eh? eh?” 

‘* You know better than that, or ought to 
know better, sir; you don’t believe yourself 
what you are saying,”’ said Jack. 

**Oh, don’t 1? We’ll see about that; and 
I'll find a way to work the devil out of you 
that I’ve seen lurking in you for the last six 
months. What a pity you hadn’t had cour- 
age enough to carry out your rascally plan! 
As it is, the ship isn’t damaged enough to 
amount to anything, and so you won’t get 
your foot ashore in Honolulu, after all; and 
in the meantime, I’ll put you in a place where 
Ican find you, my very innocent lad. Oh, 
no! you didn’t set fire to the ship—of course 
you didn’t! Perhaps you even know who 
did do it, eh?” 

“y think I do,” answered Jack, as quietly 
as before, and in the same independent air, 
which only served to inflame the irate ong 
tain to a still — pitch. 
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ch I’ll break your proud spirit!’ he roared. 
“Here, Mr. Martin, put these handcuffs on 
this man.” 

The third mate, still smarting from the 
pain of his battered face, rushed forward 
eagerly to do the bidding of his superior. 


Bonner would probably have submitted to 


be ironed by any other officer, but this was 
the last straw to break the camel’s back. 

“Don’t touch me, Mr. Martin,’’ he said, 
in a low tone, but with a gesture of warning. 

‘¢ What! ”’ screamed the captain; ‘‘ do you 
mean to say that you won’t have the irons 
on?” 

**T say they shall not be put on by him. 
If you want to iron me yourself, I will hold 
out my hands to receive them. But I’ll 
knock him down if he undertakes it, even 
by your orders.” 

** What! you’ll knock down an officer of 
my ship, acting by my orders? Mr. Martin, 
are you a coward? Go on and do your 
duty.” 

Martin, thus adjured, took another step, 
which brought him within the range of Bon- 
ner’s fists, and was felled to the deck by a 
blow sent straight from the shoulder. 

“Here, Mr.Green! Mr. Conway! Here, 
boatsteerers! Take hold of this man and put 
him in irons! I'll have a cage made for him 
to-morrow.” 

‘* There’s no need to call any more help, 


+ or to use any more violence,” said Bonner, 


holding out his hands towards Conway, the 
second mate, whe now hadgthe handcuffs, 
and who adjusted them with a single click. 
The prisoner then walked off and sat down 
on the tool-chest. 

**T said that I would never submit to be 
manacled by the third mate, and I never 
would; I’d have died first. And now, Cap- 
tain Jeffreys, if you choose to carry me into 
your next port in handcuffs, or even in a 
cage, I suppose I can stand it. You may do 
your worst, now.taat I am in your power; 
but I believe you'll live to be sorry for this 
day’s work.”’ 

And after that, though the captain con- 
tinued to storm, and swear, and taunt him 
as before, he was not to be goaded into 
breaking his silence. 

Having received on board a fresh supply 
of provisions from a shore launch, we made: 
sail, and steered on our course to the south- 
ward. But the captain was as good as his 
word about the cage. 
work next day to make a cage of hoop iron, 


He set the cooper at 


large enough for a man to stand erect in, o 
to lie down, as he might choose. The jp. 
terstices were Jarge enough to admit the 
passage of one’s arm, and to allow of food 
being passed through to the prisoner inside, 

The officers remonstrated at the unneces. 
sary cruelty of caging a man who was not at 
all dangerous or violent; and Mr. Conway, 
the second mate, who was a firm believer in 
the man’s innocence of the charge, said al] 
that a subordinate could well say about it. 

But old Jeffreys, an ignorant and brutal 
man at best, and especially unreasonable 
when fortified with liquor, as he was a great 
part of the time, turned a deaf ear to all re. 
monstrance, and persevered in his scheme, 
the brutality of which was only equalled by 
its absurdity. 

Like most whalers, on long voyages, the 
Dorchester carried two spare spars, one on 
each side of the quarter-deck, with the ends 
projecting out several feet over the stern, 
Across these projecting ends several smaller 
spars were lashed, forming a platform, 
which overhung the sea beyond the taffrail, 
and upon this platform the cage, when fin- 
ished, was lashed, aud Jack Bonner ordered 
into it. 

He obeyed the order without resistance, 
deigning no other reply to the captain's 
abusive language than the same cold scieer 
before mentioned. 

One end of the cage swung open as 3 
door, and when closed was secured bya 
large padlock. A piece of old sail thrown 
about the top of the cage served as a partial 
screen from the heat and the sun, and at 
other times from rain. 

Thus was my noble young*shipmate and 
crony secured in his strange prison, in full 
views of all hands, and exposed -hourly to 
the taunts and abuse of a drunken tyrant. 

He was let out for an hour or two every 
afternoom, that he might stretch his legs, 
but at sijeh times was required to wear his 
irons, ha¥ing them taken off agai when he 
returned into the iron basket. 

He was not allowed to talk with any of 


‘his shipmates, but, during my tricks at the 


wheel in the night, we were able to manage 
stolen interviews, being so near each other 
that we could converse in quite low tones. 
The key of the padlock was always kept 
by the captain all day, and carried below at 
night, where the officer of the deck could 
not get it without waking him, for he was 
always in fear that some one would play him 
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false, and befriend his poor victim in some 
unauthorized way. 

His fears were not without good reasons, 
for the second mate, disgusted with the 
whole business, proved a staunch friend of 
Jack; and searching among some old iron in 
the transom locker, found a rusty key 
which fitted the padlock of the prison. 

We had arrived within two days’ sail of 
Huaheine, one of the Society Group, and it 
bad leaked out that this island was to be our 

rt. 

P The weather was rough and squally when 
our watch was called at midnight, and the 
light sails had been furled, leaving the ship 
under full topsails and jib. It was my turn- 
out trick at the wheel, the third mate being 
in charge of our watch; and I went aft to 
my post as soon as I came on deck. I 
knew, for Bonner had himself told me the 
night before, that he had a key in his poc- 
ket, and could liberate himself from his cage 
at will, 

But although he had many indulgences 
during the second mate’s watch on deck, 
his mortal enemy, Martin, was of course 
ignorant of all that, and we decided to keep 
him in ignorance. 

As a black tropical squall was rising, such 
a one as gets up a gale of wind at a moment’s 
notice, and spends its fury within the hour, 
the officer was stirring, and pervaded the 
whole ship, looking after his men, and see- 
ing that all was clear for an emergency, in- 
stead of lounging around the cabin gangway, 
as was his custom in fair weather. 

Bonner was lying down on his mattress at 
the bottom of the cage, but was broad 
awake, for my low whistle, given to indicate 
that the coast was clear, was answered at 


onee, 
“Dirty weather, Jack,” said I. 


comfortably in Mr. Conway’s watch, thanks 
to him for sheltering me with his big tar- 


I don’t like the 
looks of the sky at all, and I wish the top- 
ms were clewed down before it strikes 
us 

“Luff, boy, luff, close up to the wind!” 
called out Mr. Martin to me; but the order 
Was superfluous, for the sails were already 
ifting and shivering. 
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“Yes, I rode out the rain squall very . 


_The squall closed upon us so black and 
thick that the darkness appeared to, be tan- 


gible—one could feel it. There was a tre- 
mor in the air, and the stout old ship began 
to careen to the blast, which came with an 
ominous moaning sound. 

**Let go the topsail halyards, fore and 
aft! ’’ roared the frightened officer. But he 
was too late. 

Down she went on her broadside, so sud- 
denly that the distended sails would not 
come down, though all the halyards had 
been let fly at the word. 

For a minute or two there was a scene of 
confusion which no language can describe. 
There was no need to call all hands, for 
every one came tumbling as fast as he could 


up the ladder, which was no easy matter. 


The roaring of the blast was fearful, and 
the ship was in imminent danger. 

‘* Hard up your helm! ”’ shouted the mate, 
as his head emerged from the cabin door- 
way. ‘‘ Hard up, and get her off before it!” 

He was closely followed by Captain Jef- 
freys, and both starting forward, disappeared 
in the darkness. 

As the ship fell off to a ‘‘ hard full,’ under 
the power of the helm, I heard a dull thud, 
and then a tremendous slatting and crash- 
ing, mingled with loud voices from every- 
body. 

‘* Foretopmast’s gone!’’ I heard some 
one say, ‘‘ and the jibboom, too! ” 

Then the word was given to square in the 
mizzen-topsail, but she was already falling 
off in obedience to the power of the helm. 
I heard a clanking of the iron cage behind 
me, and then Bonner’s voice close to my 
ear:— 


“Dm not going to be drowned like a rat 


in a trap, but I’m going to make them think 
so. And here goes!” 

I heard a rumbling and jarring behind 
me, then a sliding as of one heavy splash 
into the sea astern. I understood the 
whole, Jack had cut the lashings that con- 
fined the smaller booms, and now, with a 
single push with his feet, had sent the whole 
raft of them, with the iron cage attached, 


overboard. I looked round for him, but he © 
was lost in darkness. I spoke ina moderate 


tone, then louder, but got no answer.. — 

The rain was now coming down in tor- 
rents, and I had enough to do to keep the 
old Dorchester before the blast; while every 
one was busy securing the wreck of 
the spars. the coming of the rain in- 
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dicated that the greatest force of the wind 
was now spent, and in a few minutes it be- 
gan to abate. The weight of the squall was 
over before Captain Jeffreys came aft, 


emerging from the pitchy darkness into the _ 


little semi-circle of light shed from the bin- 
nacle lamp. ' 

“Bonner!” he cried; ‘“‘how do you 
weather the storm? I ought to have re- 
membered the man when the squall struck,” 
he returned, ‘‘ but I couldn’t stop just then. 
Why, what—my God!” he roared, ‘ he’s 
gone overboard!” 

For the blackness was passing away to 
‘leeward, and the moon shining upon the 

“scene, as he jumped on the taffrail, showed 
the long bare ends of the two spars project- 
ing astern, but not a vestige of the bridge 
or the grated prison which before had stood 
towering up from it. 

As quickly as possible the ship was 
brought up to the wind; but the movement 
would amount to nothing, as was plain 
enough upon a second sober thought. For 
we had run several miles dead to leeward 
during the squall, and crippled as we now 
were, could do nothing at beating up again. 

The terror-stricken old man, now com- 
‘pletely sobered, questioned me eagerly; but 
of course I knew nothing. I declared that I 
had been so entirely occupied with the helm 
during the great emergency that I knew 
nothing of what had happened directly be- 
hind me, and within a few feet. I actually 
knew nothing of what had become of Jack 
after he spoke to me, and I even feared that 
he might have slipped overboard himself 
when he pushed the booms over. I observed 
that the third mate’s face wore a look of 
malignant triumph, and I tried in vain to 
read any special intelligence in the features 
of Mr. Conway; for I fancied that he might 


know more than any one else about my- 


chum, if indeed he were alive. Old Jeffreys, 
haggard and pale, staggered into the cabin 
to drown his remorse in liquor. 

We continued on our course towards 
Huaheine, rigging some jury-spars so as to 
‘carry a little head sail, but the Dorchester 
was now become that bugbear and terror of 


sailors—a haunted ship. The ghost was ac- ~ 


tive, but pervaded only the cabin and the 
‘after part of the ship, where the ‘‘ manifes- 
tations’’ were frequent, being of nightly 
occurrence. ; 
The captain got no sleep at all, except by 
“drowning his senses, and was driven to the 
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very verge of insanity. Things were throw 
about in his stateroom in the strange 
manner; his small hanging mirror, whic 
hung against the wall near his head, fell 
the floor with a crash, and was shivered {) 
pieces. 

As he roused from his drunken sleep, hy 
found the cabin in darkness, and caught , 
glimpse of a tall figure in white, which he 
declared had vanished out through the stem 
windows. He abandoned his stateroom ani 
tried to rest better by taking up his lodging 
on the transom; but that night a sepulchn! 
voice came in at the window, close by his 
head, and accused him of the murder of a 
innocent man. He rushed on deck wii 
with fear, went and looked over the stem, 
peering downward, as if he expected to se 
spectres rising out of the vortex round th 
ship’s rudder, and walked the deck in; 
fearful state of trembling and cold sweu, 
not daring to go below again until after day. 
light. 

The third mate was the next victim, ani 
suffered even more from fright than did Gap. 
tain Jeffreys. He had been awakened fio 
sleep at the dead of night by that sanie w- 
earthly voice calling out the word “mor. 
derer!”’ in his ear, the sound appearing to 
come through the aperture of the side-light, 
which stood open in hot weather. M. 
Green, the mate, had also heard ther 
strange, nocturnal voices, though neve 
seeming to be addressed to himself, and bai 
once caught a momentary glimpse of a fe. 
ure in white, which appeared to vanish into 
thin air before he could collect his bewi: 
dered senses; while the Portuguese stewar, 
terrified beyond endurance, had deserted his 
lodgings entirely, and slept either abor 
deck or in the ‘ bull room,’’ with the bos- 
steerers. 

All this time Mr. Conway laughed at the 
whole business, and pretended never to hare 
heard anything out of the common coun 
At the same time he fed the flame of th 
captain’s remorse by insinuating his fim 
belief that the young man who had met thi 
dreadful and untimely fate was quite inne 
cent of having fired the ship. 

“If he didn’t do it, who did demande 
the old man, at last, turning fiercely up® 
him. ‘Yeu were in the boat with me# 
the time, ad of course you know nothia 
about it.’ 

**] was in your boat, sir, that’s true, bi 
Ican have my suspicions, and I thinkI@ 
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know something about it. It wasn’t Jack © 


Bonner, sir, though he has paid the penalty 
with his life.” 

Captain Jeffrey’s eyes appeared to flame 
from his haggard face like live coals in a bed 
of ashes, and he clutched a belaying-pin for 
support. ‘ What do you mean?” he 
shrieked; ‘‘ who do you think set the fire?” 

“You wouldn’t believe it, unless I could 
furnish proof; and I am not quite prepared 
yet, though I hope to do it soon.” 

“But who do you think it was? Why 
don’t you tell me? What do you mean by 
these hints? Speak out!’ he roared ina 
frenzy. 

“The man whoaccused Bonner, sir. 
Martin, sir, is the real incendiary.” 

can’t believe it!” 

“So 1 supposed,’ answered the second 
mate, quietly. ‘‘ You seemed to have made 
up your ming who was guilty’ before you 
asked any questions.” 

The captain trembled so that, but for his 

on the belaying-pin, he must have 
fillen to the deck. Mr. Conway followed 
up his advantage. 

“Tf you had listened to reason, sir, and 
investigated all the evidence, you might at 
least have doubted, and the blood of a fine 
young man would not be upon your hands.” 

A deep groan was the only reply, but the 
captain raised himself erect, as if by a 
mighty effort, and reeled below the cabin 
stairs. 

“Gone to his bottle for strength,’’ mut- 
tered the second mate. In afew minutes 
his gray head was again seen above the 
companion-way; he trod the deck with a 
firmer step, as if he had nerved himself up 
for some definite purpose, and meant to 
carry it through. 

“Mr, Martin,” he shouted, 
down!” 

The third mate was at the masthead look- 
ing out for whales, and obeyed the sum- 
mons, wondering, as his looks plainly 
showed, why he was called down before his 
trick was out. The old man confronted him 
firm and stern, with determination in every 
feature, 

“Mr. Martin, did you set fire to the 
ship?” 

“Who says I did?’ demanded Martin, 
With a kind of tremulous bluster, for he was 
taken entirely by surprise and completely 
‘off his guard. The cool, ealm gaze of Mr. 
Conway was upon him. 


Mr. 


come 
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T say you did.” 

** Answer my question!’ thundered Cap- 
tain Jeffreys, seizing a capstan-bar from 
alongside the mizen-mast. “If you hesi- 
tate or lie to me, I’ll brain you on the spot.’” 

The frightened wretch turned and fled 
forward among the crew, as he saw the 
weapon raised in the air. The question was 
already answered to the captain’s satisfac- 
tion. 

At aword from the infuriated old man, 
he was seized and hustled aft, we being only 
too glad to receive such orders. The hand- 
cuffs were ready, with willing hands to put 
them on for him. The captain, as’soon as 
the burst of excitement was over, sat down 
on the deck with his face in his hands and 
groaned aloud. 

** Better have another cage made now, 
sir,” suggested Mr. Conway. It was acruel 
thrust for a man already overwhelmed with 
agony, and the honest face of the second 
mate showed the next moment that he was 
sorry for it. 

The poor captain, completely overwhelmed 
at the knowledge that he had caused the 
death of an innocent man, was carried? 
below insensible. A raging fever followed, 
and continued during the whole time we lay 
in the bay of Huaheine, where we arrived? 
the next day. 

As soon as we. anchored, Jack Bonner, 
like one raised from the dead, made his ap- 
pearance on deck among us and went about 
his duty. But he arranged with Mr. Green 
to have his discharge from the ship in case 
Captain Jeffreys did not recover his reason 
during our stay in the port. 

Meanwhile Martin, the third mate, de- 
serted and got ashore in a native canoe, his 
eseape having been winked at, for we were 
glad enough to be well rid of him. There 
was no law there to take cognizance of his 
crime; we did not care to have him as a 
shipmate, and it was not worth while to 
send him all the way to America for trial. 

We were ready for sea again, and Jack 
Bonner was in the cabin with the mate, ar- 
ranging the papers for a sort of informal 
discharge, for there was no consul at the 
port. When Captain Jeffreys, who had 
fallen asleep after a night of mild delirium, 
first awoke to reason and 4 full conscious- 
ness of his whereabouts, weak and exhausted 
as he was, his first demand was for the bot- 
tle of rum. The steward was in the act of 
pouring some into a glass, when Mr. Gon- 
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way, stepping into the room, made signs to 


him to wait a minute. 
Captain Jeffreys,” he said, I wouldn’t 
drink that stuff. It has made ruin and 


‘trouble enough for you already.” 


« | must have it,” he said, eagerly, though 
in a faint voice. ‘“‘I must drown thought 
and drive away remorse. The ghost of that 
innocent man is before me all the time, I 
have been the cause of his death, and I 
know now that he was innocent. Curses 
on that villain of a Martin, who accused 
him when he had done the deed himself!” 
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though I suppose Mr. Conway has been g 
the bottom of it. Neither dol care. It js 
enough that you are alive, that my soul jy 
clear of murder, and that I may still make 
some atonement for the wrong I have done 
you.” 

Bonner did not take his discharge 
Huaheine, and the change in Captain Jef. 
freys was radical and complete. He appre. 
ciated my chum as one of the best men in 
the ship, for such he really was, and the 
vow of abstinence made on the sick bed was 
most sacredly kept. The matter of the iron 
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*¢ But what if Jack Bonner be not dead ?’”” cage was never in any way alluded to, x ing, ' 
“* What?” said the captain. ‘“ Didn’t I least in his hearing. The effect of the cap. scent 
see his ghost here in my stateroom? And tain’s terror and sickness had worked sucha She « 
haven’t I seen it before me night and day change that the Dorchester was thenceforth ing 
ever since he was lost? Give me the liquor!” to all of us ‘‘a good ship,” in the compre satis! 
‘Stay a moment,” said the second mate, hensive sense of the term, as used by sailors, the 8 
quietly. ‘Bonner is here in the flesh, not referring not so much to the vessel herself Ni 
his ghost. Here, Jack; come in here.” as to the treatment and discipline on boar dutic 
The captain seemed fora momentindoubt, of her. Robe 
then dashed the glass of liquor to the floor, Before our voyage was completed we Mrs. 
and stretched out his arms. learned, beyond all doubt, that Martin left acce: 
**Come here, Bonner, and forgive me,if Huaheine on another whaler, and deserting Su 
you can. I have suffered enough, God again, became a ‘‘ beach-comber,” on one of retul 
knows, for my wicked prejudice against you the Caroline Islands, where he was killed libra 
and my appetite for the accursed poison. in a squabble with the natives. We felt my 
Heaven helping me, I will never drink an- that he had met the fate which he deserved, cam 
other drop of it as long as I live!” and we all had reason to bless the second awol 
I told you, sir,” said Bonner, ‘on the mate for his ingenious arrangement of the voie 
day that I was put in irons, that you would ghost business. cont 
be sorry for what you had done.” He had kept Bonner secreted in a looker tinet 
“TI know you did, and 1 have suffered in his stateroom, which was always closed * 
such torments as neither you nor any one in the daytime, and had let him out atthe able 
else can imagine unless he has been guilty proper time in the night to make the mani- havi 
of similar wickedness. I don’t know how  festations which had made the Dorchester, face 
all this ghost business has been managed, for a few days only, a haunted ship. ~) 
his 
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“ 
THE HEART’S CONFESSION.—SONNET. He 
_ BY W. A, RICE. the 
E’ER subject bowed before the throne af rd 
More proudly than do I acknowledge thee £ 
Queen of my heart that ever had been free ete hon 
Till thy resistless love made it thine own. ih ay “ 
Whether the splendor ‘ef thine eyes alone “ 
Conjured the spell, or all thy charms combined, vt. Me 
Swaying at thy sweet will the unwilling mind, dra 
Bound me in fetters I had never known, nov 
I cannot tell. But since that hour supreme a the 
My being’s thrilled anew with nobler aim, . adi 
And passing fancies that we idly dream On: 
Became, at thought of honoring thy name, _ for 
Grand aspirations, whose bright glories‘seem eye 
To light the pathway up the heights of fame. doi 
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Y story is one of chance and mystery. 
My name is Annie Henshaw. At the 
age of nineteen I entered David Montague’s 
family as a governess. Mrs. Montague was 
my deceased father’s second cousin. I was 
an orphan, poor, proud and sensitive, bat- 
tling energetically with the world for a liv- 
ing, when she called upon me and conde- 
scendingly asked me to instruct her children. 
She offered liberal compensation, and exult- 
ing in youthful confidence that I could 
satisfy her wants and caprices, I accepted 
the situation. 

Nine months went by. I discharged my 
duties faithfully, and my pupils, Henry and 
Robert, made rapid progress, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Montague assured me I was a great 
accession to their household. 

Suddenly a crisis came in my life. I had 
returned from a long walk and gone into the 
library to rest a little before ascending to 
my room. Soon a feeling of drowsiness 
came, and I fell into a gentle sleep, and 
awoke ina few minutes with a start. The 
voices of Mr. and Mrs. Montague, in excited 
conversation in the next room, came dis- 
tinctly to my ears. 

“Uncle Peter’s actions are unaccount- 
able; 1 cannot understand his strange be- 
havior, There’s something below the sur- 
face.” exclaimed Mrs. Montague. 

“Well, you are @ woman of penetration 
and tact; youll soon get to the bottom of 
his affairs,” replied Mr. Montague. ‘ His 
conduct is extremely singular, I admit.’’ 

“He walks and talks like one in a dream. 
He takes no notice of anything, not even 
the children. He appears to be the victim 
of fear—of fear of being robbed. He acts as 
if he were inaden of thieves, and not of 
honest relatives.’’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ burst from Mr. Montague. 

“His closet, trunks, and every bureau 
drawer are kept locked every moment; he 
now neyer leaves his room without locking 
the door and taking the key. He hasn’t 
admitted me or the children into his room 
fora month; and Bridget says he keeps his 
eyes fixed on her every second while she is 
doing his work, as if in fear of her stealing 
something. What can he have so valuable 
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THE DUMB WITNESS. 


BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


that gives him such terrible anxiety about 
keeping ?”’ 

““Have you watched Uncle Peter when 
he supposed no one noticed him?” 

‘* As closely as a cat could watch a mouse. 
I’ve devoted every energy to finding out 
this mystery. I’ve listened at his door, and 
did not hear a sound. I’ve tried to look 
through the key-hole into his room, but 
something had been placed over it and I 
could see nothing.” 

‘** Follow up the case; you’ll soon come to 
the end of it,” said Mr. Montague, encour- 
agingly. 

He then left the house, and Mrs. Mon- 
tague went to the kitchen. 

The fragment of conversation I had unin- 
tentionally heard threw my mind into @ 
panic of curiosity. To have the seeret dis- 
closures of husband and wife laid bare 
before me gave a sudden impetus to my 
mental energies. Uncle Peter was my 
grand-uncle, and bore the same relations 
to me as he did to Mrs. Montague, and 
inexplicable conduct interested me as much 
as them. My paternal grandfather and her 
grandfather were brothers, and when I en- 
tered the Montague family, homeless and 
desolate, he drew me right into the centre 
of his noble heart. We had held long con- 
versations and taken many pleasant walks 
together, and I had ceased to be morbid and 
unhappy. 

I went to my room, and in reviewing the 
past months I was forced to admit thata 
very great change had taken place in Uncle 
Peter. His love of companionship was gone, 
and he had become silent, and appeared 
wholly absorbed in his own thoughts. I 
asked myself a thousand curious questions. 
What could he have in his possession so 


rare and valuable that he must guard it with "2" ~ 


such vigilance? Could it be possible he 
was harboring and secreting some person in 
his room? Was a refugee from justice 
there, whom he was shielding from the 
officers of law? More and more difficult 
and complex grew the solution of the mys- 
tery. 

‘The summer continued to advance. One 


fine afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Montague, with © ~~ 
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Henry and Robert, rode io a neighboring 
town. Soon after they went away Uncle 
Peter left his room, locking the door after 


him, and walked down the street and disap-— 


peared from view. Bridget was in the 
kitchen, and I was alone in the upper part 
of the house. ' 

I was sitting by the open window of my 
room, sewing, singing and rocking. Ina 
short time a light breeze swept in and seized 
a handkerchief in my lap and carried it out 
on to the low piazza, which extended that 
entire side of the house. I put out my 
hand but could not quite reach it. Then I 


_ stepped from my window on tothe roof; but 


just before I could get to the spot where the 
handkerchief lay, another breeze caught it 
and bore it several yards further. Pressing 
on, I succeeded in picking it up, and clapped 
it into my pocket. 

Standing upon the roof beside one of the 
windows of Uncle Peter’s room, I could not 
fail to notice it was slightly open. My fool- 
ish curiosity was full of activity. I blush to 
confess, I gave the window an upward push, 
and in a moment stood inside Uncle Peter’s 

My eyes surveyed it rapidly. Everything 
was in perfect order, and at a first glance 
nothing unusual was to be seen. There was 
a large table piled high with books and 
papers, and beneath the folds of the table 
cover, I saw upon closer scrutiny, something 
had been stowed away. It was a large 
mahogany box, and a thrill of joy ran over 
my frame when I saw the key had been left 
in the lock. 

Following a headlong impulse towards 
discovery, I turned the key and opened the 
box, and saw only an immense account- 
book. Were bills of money hidden between 
its leaves ? I questioned. I took it out of the 
box and rapidly turned over its pages, and 
soon came to writing in a bold, plain hand. 
It was Uncle Peter’s diary; but I did not 
stop to make a careful reading of it till I 
reached the two closing leaves. Here 1 
found revelations of unsurpassed import- 
ance, and my amazement had no limit when 
I read the following:— 

‘Marcu 2.—This has been the richest 
day of my life. My ambitious dreams have 
become an imperishable discovery. My elec- 
tric balloon will surpass all the inventions 
of the present century; it will lift me into 
high honor, and as long as time shall endure 
I shall rank among the public benefactors.” 
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- ment. He sat down in his chair by the 


The great mystery was disclosed to me! 
The invention of a balioon to be propellej 
by electricity, was the work which had fo 


weeks absorbed all of Uncle Peter’s eng. ie. 
gies. 

I continued to read:— a 

‘* MarcH 4.—Before another month has ing; 
passed my electric balloon will ride the It 
heavens. Thousands of people will watch was 
my superb air-ship, crowded with were 
sengers, force its way through the sky. My hold 
name will be upon every lip; my photograph of “ 


will be displayed in every shop window, and 
when I walk the streets people will say, 
‘There goes Peter Weaver, who invented 
the electric balloou after he was seventy-six 
years old.’”’ 


As I read this, I was convulsed with 
laughter. Oh, what a strange air-castle 
Uncle Peter had built in his second child. 
hood! So intense were my thoughts I gave 
no heed to anything that wag transpiring 
till a step in the hall threw my mind intoa 
panic of fear. Uncle Peter had returned; 
and quickly I forced the ponderous diary 
back into the mahogany box where I found 
it and closedit. Then I heard Uncle Peter's 
key in the lock. I had but an instant to 
think and act; no time for me to escape 
through the window I entered, and | darted 
towards Uncle Peter’s fur coat hanging near 
me, and getting behind it drew it over me. 
Then Uncle Peter walked into the room, 
and my heart gave long leaps from excite- 


table, and I heard his newspaper rustle, and 
knew he was reading. I was indeed a pris 
oner, left to the most torturing reflections. 
I had half sought, half stumbled into this 
hot-bed of troubles. How long would this 
dreadful confinement be likely to last ? 

In half an hour Uncle Peter walked 
wards my hiding-place. _1 thought my 
knocking knees were going to let me drop; 
but I remained undiscovered. 

The clock struck five. More than an hour 
I had stood silent and motionless as 4 
statue. My limbs ached, and I was ex 
tremely weary. The room was hot, and the 
air I breathed under the fur coat was almost 
suffocating. Pefore my mind were all of Uncle 
Peter's excessive kindnesses and his numer 
ous and expensive gifts. What return had 
I made this great-uncle for his bountiful out- 
pouring of heart and hand? I had crept 
like a robber into his room; not to steal 
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money or treasure, but to gain possession of 
the precious seeret he so carefully guarded. 
Conscience accused me in severe terms. 

The tea-bell rang. Uncle Peter did not 
move to go, and soon Mary knocked at his 
door to ask him to go down. He did not 
wish any supper, he said, and went on read- 
ing; and she left. 

I began to be dizzy and faint; I thought I 
was going to fall to the floor. My senses 
were becoming benumbed, and I felt I could 
hold out no longer. At this juncture a cry 
of “ Fire! fire! fire!’? came from the base- 
ment. Uncle Peter rushed from his room. 
In his excitement he left the door-open, and 
Ifled to my own apartment. As soon as I 
could recover strength I joined the Mon- 
tague family, and learned that a kerosene 
lamp had exploded in the kitchen, and the 
flames had been extinguished. 

The next morning I met Uncle Peter at 
breakfast. There was a deep, searching 
glance in his mild blue eyes as they fell on 
me. I had fathomed Uncle Peter’s secret; 
could it be possible he had discovered mine, 
and knew of my guilty visit to his room ? 

A week later Uncle Peter was seized with 
asevere fever. Despite the tenderest care 
he grew worse rapidly, and in afew days 
Dr. Raymond declared there was no hope of 
his recovery. At Uncle Peter’s request 
Esquire Johnston, his lawyer, was sent for. 
They were alone for some time, and I did 
not know then what occurred between them. 

One afternoon I sat by Uncle Peter as he 
dept. Tears were flowing fast down my 
cheeks, when suddenly he opened his eyes 
and put out his hand to me and pressed my 
hand to his heart. 

“I must soon leave you, precious Annie,” 
he said, faintly. 

“You are more to me than all the world 
beside,” I returned, hoarsely, ‘‘ and—and I 
must confess it or I shall die. I have done 
youacruel wrong. Oh, forgive me, forgive 
me! Ihave”——_ I could not utter another 
word, and burst into a flood of tears. 

“T have nothing to forgive,” came in 
slow accents from Uncle Peter. ‘‘ My de- 
voted girl, you have made me very happy.” 

“Oh, I went into your room! I read in 
your diary! I stole your secret, and ’””»—— 
“Dearest,” he interrupted, with a smile, 

you have done me no wrong. I shall not 
live to enjoy the glory of my wonderful 
invention, but it will make your life rich 
and brilliant.”’ 
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The next night, as the evening shadows 
were coming on, the pure spirit of Uncle 
Peter burst the prison gates of this life and 
entered the beautiful city of God. 

In a few days his relatives listened to his 
last will, read by Esquire Johnston, his ex- 
ecutor. He bequeathed to his nephew, 
Paul Weaver, and to his neice, Mary Mon- 
tague, the sum of twenty thousand dollars 
each, and to each of their children five 
thousand dollars. One clause in the will 
read thus:— 

‘*¢ To my dearly beloved grand-neice, Annie 
M. Henshaw, I leave no money, and instead 
my three trunks with their entire contents, 
and all my books and papers.”’ 

These trunks had stood in Uncle Peter’s 
room ever since I became an inmate of the 
house. Upon examination they were found 
to contain wire, pieces of steel, odd-shaped 
bars of iron, and a dark -looking substance. 
There was a tiny model balloon, with wires 
crossing it as if for the transmission of an 
electrical current. There were also many 


closely written sheets of paper, explaining 
the principles of operation of the balloom . 
which was the idol of his soul. 

Great astonishment was expressed by a 


few of my friends. That I should be cut off in 
the will without one cent, and receive, 
instead, a worthless heap of rubbish, was 
declared by them to be an insane freak of 
Uncle Peter’s, and a convincing proof of his 
incapacity to make a will. Strong arguments 
were placed before me, urging me to break 
his will and render it invalid; for by law, 
being my father’s only heir, as much prop- 
erty would come to me as his niece and 
nephew both received. Positively I refused 
to take any action to set aside the will. 

“Uncle Peter has left me precious memo- 
ries, and scores of costly presents, and I-am 
fully satisfied,” I declared, emphatically. 

So I took the trunks, books and papers 
which had belonged to Uncle Peter, and 
had nothing besides. 
came into my possession. 
was as follows:— 

‘*Marcu 30.—The sands of my life are 
running low. I have this day dictated to 
Esquire Johnston a new will. My first will 
was made much in favor of my grand-niece, 
Annie M. Henshaw. It was then my purpose 
to leave her sixty thousand dollars; instead, 
I have decided to give her my wonderful in- 
vention, because she alone has fathomed my 
closely-guarded secret. 


The last entry 


His mammoth diary . 


In her hasty exit 
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from my room she left traces of her visit. 
The front leaves of my diary were folded 
and pressed together, and it was returned 
to the box, not straight, as I left it, but 
angular. In her distressed face I read her 
sorrow and remorse; but she has done me nd 
harm. My darling Annie has brought a bit of 
heaven into her old uncle’s heart by her de- 
voted affection. The fame and fortune I 
thought would shine on my closing years 
will pass on to her, and lift her up to the 
pinnacle of honor and prosperity.’’ 

Tears flowed down my cheeks when I read 

these concluding words of comfort and love. 
I had stolen Uncle Peter’s secret, and the 
act had turned upon me. The diary had 
been a strong witness against me, and though 
dumb, had told him of my guilty visit to his 
room, and been the means of depriving me 
of sixty thousand dollars. 
’ Two months after, the Montague family 
sailed for Europe. I was adrift again. I 
could not choose my lot, and when a chance 
to become a teacher in a young ladies’ semi- 
nary was offered me, I gladly accepted it. 

One day a young man called at the semi- 
nary and inquired forme. He was remark- 
ably winning in manners, and his face was 
fine and scholarly. He announced himself 
as Richard Weaver, of Baltimore. 

** Miss Henshaw,”’ he said, smilingly, “a 
slight relationship exists between us, I think. 
You belong to one branch of the Weaver 
family, I to another.” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘I believe we are all 
descendants of Seth Weaver, our first 
American ancestor.” 

“‘T have been informed, Miss Henshaw, 


— 


that the books and papers of Mr. Pete 


Weaver are in your possession. I am tr. ment 
cing the history of the Weaver family. I am full ' 
trying to find a lost link in the line. May | This 
ask the favor to examine the diary of Mr, Wets 
Peter Weaver, which I am sure will give faile¢ 
me the requisite knowledge ? ” the J 

‘“‘ With Zreatest pleasure,” I answered, ekins 

I brought the diary, and for an hour he becal 
was wholly engrossed in its pages. Then he bead 
closed the book, and entered hastily into con. singl 
versation. He discussed our pedigree with — 
an extra glow on his fine face, and as | tuck} 
listened to his rich thoughts and entrancing all th 
words, I was thrilled and stimulated with ne 
pleasure. 

In two weeks he came again. The second da 
call disclosed still more his rare gifts of = 
mind and heart, and after he left, it seemed Ww 
as if I had awakened from a beautiful, en- pe 
trancing dream. 

He continued to visit me frequently. The his 
old barrenness and loneliness of my life was —_ 
succeeded by a sweetness of hope and joy bein 
altogether new. The power of Richard ee. 
Weaver’s inner life mingled into mine. He = 
had unlocked the door of my affections, and night 
and taken the key. pre 

When he asked me to become his wife, I an 


did not doubt or question the fullness of my 
love, and gave him a prompt, welcome af- 
firmative. One month later I became Mrs. 
Richard Weaver. Uncle Peter’s diary | 
still keep as a sacred treasure. It was the 
means of bringing my dear husband to my 
side, and proved the basis and corner-stone 
of all my present happiness and prosperity. 


LEWIS WETZEL’S SCOUT. 


BY JAMES D. 


NE of the most famous and daring 

hunters of the early days of the West 
He was the son of John 
Weizel, a German, who settled on Big 
‘Wheeling, in Western Virginia, among the 
first white men who went to that region. 
His education was that of a hunter and a 
warrior. He imbibed at-an early age many 
of the wild and saVage ideas of the Indians, 
‘and always seemed more at home with his 
rifle and the woods than in the company of 
civilized beings. He was possessed of al- 
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most superhuman powers of endurance, and 
could go without food longer, and incur 
more fatigue and exposure, than any other 
hunter of his day. As ‘a marksman, he had 
very few equals and no superiors. It was 
almost an impossibility for any human be- 
ing to escape death when once the rifle of 
Lewis Wetzel was aimed at. him “ with the 
intent to kill.” When a boy, he adopted 
the practice of loading his rifle as he raf, 
and by the time le grew to man’s estate, he 
was such a pfoficient in this accomplish 
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ment that he could load while running at 
full speed as well as when standing still. 
This was an accomplishment peculiar to 
Wetzel himself, and owing to it, he rarely 
failed to come out of his encounters with 
the Indians victorious. He hated the red- 
skins bitterly, and it was not long before he 
became a terror to them. With his own 
hand he slew twenty-seven Indians in the 
single State of West Virginia, and as many 
more along the frontier settlement of Ken- 
tucky during the Indian wars. He escaped 
all their plans and snares set for him, how- 
ever, and died in his bed at a good.age, after 
having the satisfaction of seeing the power 
of the Indians along the Ohio broken for- 
ever. 

When he was only thirteen years old, he 
was captured by a party of Indians, together 
with his brother Jacob, who was two years 
his junior. He made a bold resistance, how- 
ever, and was wounded in the breast before 
being taken prisoner, the bullet carrying 
away a piece of his breast-bone, which 
caused him great suffering. The second 
night after the beys were taken, the Indians 
encamped at the Big Lick, twenty miles 
from the Ohio River, on the waters of 
MMahon’s Creek. The boys were not 
tied, as the savages supposed they were too 
young to try to run away. After the In- 
dians had fallen asleep, Lewis whispered to 
his brother Jacob, that he must get up and 
accompany him back home. Jacob at first 
refused, being afraid the savages might re- 
capture and kill them, but at length con- 
sented to make the attempt to escape, and 
got up and went along with his brother. 
After they had gone about a hundred yards, 
the boys sat down on a log. 

“Well,” said Lewis, ‘‘ we can’t go home 
barefooted, so I’ll go back and get a pair of 
moccasins for each of us.’’ 

With this the brave boy went back to the 
sleeping Indians, and absolutely took two 
pairs of moceasins from them without dis- 
turbing them, and rejoined his brother in 
safety. After sitting on the log a little 
longer, he said he would go back and get his 
father’s gun, which had been captured with 
him; and this he also accomplished. The 
boys then set out for-home, taking the trail 
by which they had come. They had not 
traveled far before they heard the Indians 
coming after them. It wes a moonlight 
night, and they stepped aside into the bush- 
¢s, let the Indians pass by, and then fell in- 
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to the trail again behind them, and on the 
return of the Indians, they did the same 
thing, and when the two Indians pursued 
them on horseback, they dodged them in 
the same way. They pushed on rapidly, 
and the next day reached Wheeling in safe- 
ty, crossing from the Indian shore to the 
Wheeling Island in a raft of their own mak- 
ing. They reached the settlement not a 
moment too soon, for by this time Lewis 
had become almost exhausted from his 
wound. 

This was the first adventure of Lewis 
Wetzel with the Indians, and will serve to 
show the character of the man to whose ex- 
ploits I propose to devote these pages. 

In the year 1782, after Crawford’s defeat, 
Lewis “went with a man named Thomas 
Mills who had been in the campaign, to get 
his horse, which he had left near the place 
where the town of St. Clairsville now stands. 
The two friends were traveling along 
leisurely, never dreaming of danger, and 
diseussing the events of the campaign, and 
were even laying plans for an expedition of 
their own against the common enemy, 
when, as they reached Indian Springs, two 
miles from St. Clairsville, on the Wheeling 
road, they came unexpectedly upon a band 
of forty Indians. The savages and the 
white men discovered each other about the 
same moment. With the swiftness of 
thought, Lewis brought his rifle to his 
shoulder and fired, and as usual killed an 
Indian. The Indians then fired a volley, 
and though they missed Wetzel, shot Mills 
in the heel. The two white men beat a 
hasty retreat, and the Indians followed in 
hot pursuit. Poor Mills, being disabled by 
the wound in his heel, was soon overtaken, 
and despatched by the tomahawks of the 
savages. 

Wetzel, who was famous as being one of 
the fleetest runners of his day, fled with the 
speed of a deer, and bis pursuers, finding 
that their shots were thrown away at him, 
undertook a different method of overhauling 
him. Four of the swiftest Indians of the 
band were selected, and directed to throw 
aside their weapons and catch the daring 
hunter. They obeyed promptly the order of 
their chief, and started off with a yell. But 
Weitzel, calling to his aid the practice of his 
boyhood, loaded his rifle as he ran, and 
watched his chance to fire at his pursuers. 
The main body of the Indians, confident 
that the hunter would be overtaken By the, 
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four athletes sent after him, had abandoned 
the pursuit, and were following leisurely. 
When he had gone about half a mile, Wetzel 
saw that one of his pursuers was within 
eight or ten feet of him. Now was the time 
to fire, and wheeling abruptly, before the 
astonished savage could comprehend his in- 
tention, he shot him down. The Indian fell 
heavily without a groan, for the ball had 
entered his brain. The other three, how- 
ever, followed hard upon him, and the 
hunter was forced to take to his heels again. 
He repeated his manceuvre of loading while 
running, and soon had his unerring weapon 
‘cocked and primed again for another shot. 
Three-quarters of a mile more were passed 


over, and one of the Indians was so close 


upon him that he could almost touch him. 
Wheeling again, Wetzel prepared to fire, 
when the savage seized his gun, and with 
all his strength endeavored to wrest it from 
him. The savage was a powerful fellow, 
and the situation was desperate. Wetzel 
struggled manfully, and the Indian did like- 
wise. The other Indians were approaching 
rapidly, and it seemed that they would be 
‘successful in their attempt. By a powerful 
effort, Wetzel brought the muzzle of the 


rifle to the Indian’s breast and fired. The. 


fellow relaxed his hold, sprang into the air, 
and fell back a corpse. Resuming his flight, 
Wetzel reloaded his weapon, and turned to 
‘bring down another redskin; but the remain- 
‘ing two, made cautious by the fate of their 


“comrades, sprang behind trees as they saw 


him pause. He was very tired, and he 
availed himself of this to rest awhile; but 
remembering that the main body of the In- 
dians might come up at any moment; he 
started off again, followed by the two In- 
dians who kept close upon his heels. Sev- 
eral times he paused, hoping to get a shot at 
the savages; but whenever he paused, they 
sprang to the shelter of trees. They passed 
over a mile of country in this way, and at 
‘length reached a clearing, where the hunter 
determined to bring down one of his pur- 
suers. There were very few trees within 
reach, and these were so small as to be 
worthless as a defence. Yet the redskins, 
seeing Wetzel halt suddenly, sprang behind 
two sapplings to await his movements. 
‘Watching them closely, he saw that the tree 
was too small to cover the body of one of the 
‘Indians, and, aiming his rifle carefully, he 
fired. The Sball broke the fellow’s thigh, 
and he fell jto{the ground with a loud yell. 
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The wound was a severe one, and afterwari 
proved fatal. Loading hastily, he prepare 
to complete his victory by shooting th 
other Indian; but the savage, thinking 
‘discretion the better part of valor,” 
and, astonished by the wonderful weapm 
which Lewis carried and which had brough 
down three of his companions, without, » 
he supposed, being charged afresh, gave, 
loud yell and took to his heels, crying out a 
he went :— 

** No catch dat man; gun always loaded,” 

Wetzel did not pause to secure the scalp 
of the wounded Indian, as he was fearful of 
the arrival of the main body, but continued 
his retreat as rapidly as possible, and until 
he was near enough to the settlements to 
consider himself safe. 

He had a friend living close by, and feel. 
ing anxious for his safety, as he knew his 
situation to be an exposed one, he set off for 
his cabin, to warn him of the proximity of 
the Indians, and urge him to take his family 
to the fort until the danger should be pas: 
ed. He hurried on, and in a short whik 
came into the clearing which his friend th 
settler had made on his little farm. The 
sight which met his eyes there made hin 
shudder and grow sick at heart, vetera 
hunter though he was. Thecabin and fer 
cing were in ashes, the corn was trample 
down, and the results of two years’ bari 
labor on the part of the settler were destroy 
ed in the short space of as many hou 
Wetzel pushed on at a sharp run, and in: 
few minutes stood by the side of what hai 
once been the cabin. The ashes were sill 
smoking, showing that the savages had don 
their work but recently. A half-charrel 
human body lay in the midst: of the ruits, 
and by the heavy boots on the feet, the 
hunter recognized it as the corpse of his 
friend. A heap of blackened bones lay neat 
by, showing that one of the settler’s chil 
dren had perished in the flames; but ther 
were no traces of the mother and the other 
child, and he supposed the. Indians hal 
carried them off into captivity. The foot 
prints of the savages were very distinct is 
the soft, clayey soil, and the hunter’s keel 
eye soon detected among them the marks 0 
a woman and child. ~He followed the tl 
for a few hundred yards from the house, 
and found that these footmarks were still # 
distinct, and that they were turned aw 
from the clearing, an indication that t 
savages had taken their prisoners with thet 
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in their retreat. He hesitated but a short 
time. He was too late to warn his friends, 
as he had intended, and it was useless for 
him to remain where he was. He must 
either go to one of the settlements, or he 
must try to follow the Indians and see if he 
could not rescue their captives. He decided 
upon the latter course, and stopping only 
long enough to drink at a spring near by, he 
started off, following the trail of the Indians. 
It seemed a bold undertaking for one man 
to attempt to pursue so many, but Lewis 
Wetzel was used to such efforts. He had 
done the same thing before, and had come 
out successful, and he believed he could do 
so again. He followed the trail rapidly; 
and, as the Indians had but a few hours’ 
start of him, and would be unsuspicious of 
being pursued, he felt sure of coming up 
with them. 

The day wore away without his meeting 
with the savages, and at length it became 
too dark for him to see the trail. He had 
become very well satisfied, however, as to 
where it was leading him, and he felt con- 
fident of his ability to continue in it even in 
the dark. The Indians would certainly en- 
camp for the night, and this would enable 
him te come up with them, and, if nothing 
could be done at once for the relief of the 
captives, he could hang about the camp dur- 
ing the night, and follow at a safe distance 
in the morning, ready to do anything in his 
power to aid his friends. It became neces- 
sary to be very cautious in his movements, 
lest he should stumble over the savages in 
the dark. . 

About two hours after nightfall, the 


a hunter saw a ruddy glow rising through the 
its trees and undergrowth some distance ahead, 
the and, as he moved onward, the light grew 


stronger. This was beyond a doubt the 
glarefrom the Indians’ camp-fire, and as they 
might have their scouts out, it was necessary 
to move with great caution. Another hour 
brought him in full view of the enemy, and 
by crawling noiselessly upon his hands and 
knees, he managed to approach within fifty 
yards of their camp-fire. 

The savages had encamped for the night 
beside a small brook which crossed their 


f 
line of march at right angles, and, utterly 
oe wususpicious of pursuit, had taken none of 
ns their usual precautions. They had no scouts 


or sentinels out, but were all gathered 
around their fire, laughing and talking. 
Wetzel noticed that but four of the savages 
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were present, and this made him uneasy, as 
he feared the others—four or five in number 
—(for there certainly had been eight or 
nine, in all engaged in the destruction and 
massacre at fhe cabin of his unhappy friend 
the settler) might be lurking through the 
woods, and might stumble over him at any 
moment. In such a case, there was very 
little doubt that his temerity would result in 
either his death or capture. The four In- 
dians were sitting iu a group, or were hud- 
dled together, and were in high glee over 
something. The hunter’s blood boiled as he 
listened to their boisterous merriment, and 
he clutched his rifle with an anger that bo- 
ded them no good. Opposite the savages he 
saw the wife of his dead friend. The poor 


woman was sitting near the fire, with her. 


little child, a boy about four years old, lying 
across her lap, and with her eyes fixed on 
the flames with an expression of hopeless 
anguish. Lewis Wetzel had seen many a 
sad sight in the course of his hunter’s 
career, and had done so with a callousness 
that made him believe himself hardened 
against all kinds of suffering; but the ex- 
pression of the captive’s face as she sat be- 
fore him, wrung his heart with a sharp pain. 
If he had had any intention of abandoning 
his attempt to rescue the captives, the sight 
of that poor woman’s face would have driv- 
en it from him. .Come what might, he 
would save them, or perish with them. 
During all the while he lay there, the wo- 
man never moved. The child was asleep in 
her lap, and, with a mother’s tenderness, 
she hushed it and watched over its sleep, 
even in the trying and terrible situation in 
which she was placed. 

The time wore on, and Wetzel was be- 
coming stiff and chilled from his cramped 
position. It had been fully two hours since 
his arrival, and, as yet, there were no signs 
of the absent Indians. Their companions 
at the camp-fire were sitting up very late, 
and he at first supposed they were awaiting 
the return of their friends; but when, at 
length, he saw them rise and cover up the 
fire preparatory to guing to sleep, he was 
convinced that the other Indians were not 
expected to return that night—that they had 
probably gone off on some predatory expedi- 
tion. Satisfied of this, he resolved to put 
into instant execution a plan upon which he 
had determined while watching the savages. 
He cocked his rifle noiselessly, and took 
in his left hand, while with his right h 
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grasped his heavy tomahawk. Three of the 
Indians were standing near the fire, which 
they had just arranged for the night, and 
the fourth had gone to the little stream to 
get some water. Wetzel rose noiselessly to 
his feet, and, with the stealthiness of a cat, 
crept to within twenty feet of his foes with- 
out attracting their attention. Then balan- 
cing his body firmly, he hurled his tomahawk 
at the nearest Indian with all his force, 
striking him full on the head. The heavy 
weapon crushed through the skull of the 
savage, and brought him bleeding to the 
ground; for Lewis Wetzel was an expert 
with his tomahawk, as he was with his gun. 
There was a yell of surprise and dismay 
from the other two Indians, and the next 
moment the sharp crack of Wetzel’s rifle 
brought one of them down a corpse. The 
other savage seized his rifle, and springing 
behind a tree, tried to find out his assailant; 


‘but as Wetzel had already availed himself of 


a similar protection, the fellow could dis- 
cover nothing. The fourth Indian, hearing 
the yells of his companions and the report 
of the rifle, started back to the fire in alarm; 
but being without his weapon, which he had 
left where he had been sitting, he took also 
to a tree, no doubt thinking it best to risk as 
little as possible. ' 

_ Meanwhile Wetzel, protected by his tree 
from the bullet of his tawny foe, reloaded 
his weapon with that celerity for which he, 
above all others, was famous. This done, 
he prepared to take advantage of the first 
opportunity for shooting one of the remain- 
ing Indians. The glow of the fire lit up the 
woods sufficiently for him to discover the 


' first movement of the savage, who was’ only 


a few yards in front of him. The Indian, 
however, was quite as wary as his antagonist, 
and took good care not to expose himself in 
the slightest degree, and for some time the 
two men stood thus, watching each other, 
and prepared to fire at the instant either 
could detect the other in exposing himself. 

The woman, aroused from her reverie by 
the firing and shouts, had started to her feet 
at the first, and had involuntarily caught up 
one of the rifles which the Indians had left 
by the fire. At first Wetzel was apprehen- 
sive that the savage who had secured his 
gun would shoot her, but he reflected that, 
by doing this, the Indian would throw away 
his shot and place himself at his mercy, and 
he knew the redskin was too well-trained a 
Warrior to do this. This satisfied him that 


the woman’s life was safe for the present, 
and he called to her that aid was near, anj 
told her to make sure of the Indian he haj 
struck with the tomahawk, by shooting him in 
the head. This the woman did, in a kind of 
mechanical way, which showed that she hai 
not yet fully realized her situation. The 
surviving Indians greeted the act with, 
howl of rage, but, as Wetzel supposed, the 
armed savage did not fire. The greates 
danger of all was that the unarmed India 
would rush out from his concealment ani 
possess himself of one of the rifles by the fire; 
and, should he do this, the hunter’s doom 
would be sure; or, should Wetzel shoot him, 
he would in this way lose his shot, and place 
himself at the mercy of the other Indian, 
To avert this, he called to the woman who 
was standing near the fire, to take one of 
the rifles and shoot the Indian, if he tried io 
leave his tree. He told her who he was, and 
begged her to lose no time. At the mention 
of his name the woman’s manner changed. 
She knew that Lewis Wetzel rarely failed in 
his undertakings, and her despair vanished. 
She seized the rifle quickly,, her border life 
having taught her how to use it. She was 
not a moment too soon; for the unarmed 
Indian, in accordance with the result of 4 
conversation which had been going on be- 
tween himself and his companion, sprang 
from behind his tree and dashed towards the 
fire, intending to seize one of the guns. The 


woman, aroused now to her danger, and | 


eager to avenge herself upon one of the 
murderers of her husband and child, raised 
the rifle quickly and fired. The savage threw 
up his arms, sprang into the air, and fel 
upon his face, shot through the heart. 

The other Indian remained motionless, 
making no effort to avenge his companion’s 
death. The fire was going down, 4nd it 
would soon be too dark to see anything, and 
the hunter felt that whatever was done must 
be done at once. He could not venture t 
move an inch from his present position, 
which was becoming tiresome, for such 4 
course would draw upon him the fire of the 
Indian. The woman had exhibited so much 
nerve that he, for a moment, thought of 
sending her with the remaining rifle to go 
around to the back of the tree and drive the 
savage away, or shoot him; but he reflected 
that the Indian, rather than die by the hand 
of a woman, would probably kill her, pre 
ferring to fall by the hunter’s hand; and not 
eyen to save his own life would Lewis 
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Wetzel peril the safety of another. Inafew 
minutes his ingenious brain contrived a plan 
which he determined to put into execution, 
and he bade the woman take her child and 
withdraw to one side so as to be out of range 
of a shot from either direction. 

This done, he drew the ramrod from his 
gun, and taking off his bear-skin cap, placed 
it on top of the rod, and held it out cautious- 
ly alittle way beyond the tree. His inten- 
tion was to make the Indian believe that, in 
trying to get a better look at him, he had 
jncautiously exposed himself, and thus draw 
the fellow’s fire. The ruse had the desired 
effect. Wetzel had hardly exposed the cap 
when the savage fired, and a ball struck the 
bear-skin in the centre, cutting a hole clear 
through it. With a yell of triumph the In- 
dian sprang from behind the tree, and rushed 
forward to secure the scalp of his supposed 
victim, but the next moment Wetzel fired in 
his turn, and sent the fellow to join his com- 
yades in the happy hunting-grounds. 

‘The hunter and his friends were now out 
of danger, but Wetzel had no idea of remain- 
ing where he was. It was not improbable 
that the Indians who were absent would re- 
turn in the morning, and would pursue 
them, and it was necessary to get as far 
ahead of them as possible. The first thing 
to be done was to secure the scalps of his 
victims, and this the hunter did at once. 
Then he secured the animunition of the 
savages, and examining their rifles, and find- 
ing them of an excellent quality, he took 
two himself, and giving one to the woman 
he had rescued, after carefully loading them, 
he broke the fourth over a tree, having no 
means of carrying it away. Then, carefully 
covering up the glowing embers so that they 
Would give the smallest possible amount of 
light, and thus give the Indians, should they 
return during the darkness, some trouble in 
finding the place, he prepared to depart with 
his friends. ‘They set off rapidly, for, though 
both were very much fatigued by their long 
match of the previous day, the success of 
the attack upon the savages, and the neces- 
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sity of reaching a place of safety as soon as ~ 
possible, gave them fresh vigor. The three 


rifles which the hunter carried made his load 
quite heavy, but as the weapons were very 
valuable, he determined not to abandon his 
prizes. Besides this, they would be service- 
able to him in case of another attack from 
the Indians, which was very likely to occur 
in case the other Indians returned at an 
early hour in the morning. 

They traveled all that night and the next 
morning, and by noon, when thoroughly 
worr out, reached the Ohio River, a little 
above Wheeling. Here they were fortunate 
enough to find a man with a canoe, who was 
just returning to the settlement from a hunt- 
ing expedition. He took them in his boat, 
and in a short while they were safe within 
the walls of Fort Henry, where the hunter 
related his story to the wondering and ad- 
miring pioneers. As marvelous as were his 
deeds, some were inclined to doubt the truth 
of Wetzel’s narration, when he claimed to 
have rescued the woman and child against 
such great odds; but the four scalps and the 
three rifles were proofs too strong to be 
controverted, and the doubters were con- 
vinced. Wetzel said, and said truly, that it 
was the best day’s work he had ever done, 
and that he doubted if any man on the frontier 
could beat it. He was right; for in all his 
campaigns, he never before nor after had 
the fortune to slay with his own hand six 
Indians in one day. ; 

The woman and child he had rescued 
found friends in the garrison, and it was 
not long before the former became the wife 
of one of the settlers. The poor woman did 
not cherish her first husband’s memory the 
less for her speedy second marriage, but it 
was a necessity that she and her little one 
should have someone to protect and provide 
for them, and it was thus rendered absolutely 
necessary for her to marry again. She 
never forgot Lewis Wetzel, or the service he 
had rendered her, and to this day the hunt- 
er’s memory is cherished by none with 
greater reverence than by her descendants. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 


FRITZ AND THE FAIRY GRISELDA. 
BY CHARLES LEEDS. 


ITHIN the deepest recesses! of the “T say, my fine fellow,’? recommencej 


= 


Black Forest in Germany, there 
formerly lived an honest woodman and his 
little family, consisting of a wife, son and 
daughter. The son, whose name was Fritz, 


was one of the smartest and handsomest. 


youths for miles around, and so greatly was 
he beloved, that he generally went by the 
name of *‘ Theur Fritz,” or, ‘‘ Dear Fritz.” 

Now Fritz, although much of a home- 
body, was withal quite an adventuresome 
‘fellow, the more so because the land about 
was wild and mountainous, offering plenty 
of game to the skillful hunter. Such a one 
was our hero, and many were the wild boars 
and deer he killed with his stout hunting- 
spear. 

One summer day, having no work to do, 
‘Fritz resolved to have a hunt among the 
mountains. The day was a fine one, and he 


greatly enjoyed himself as he strode along 


through thicket and glen, and over hill and 
Gale... When the sun had reached the merid- 
ian, feeling quite hungry, our hunter pro- 
duced his simple lunch of coarse brown 
-bread and venison, an fell to eating with a 
hearty zest. He had hardly begun before 
‘he heard some one say, in a shrill voice:— 

and eat witli me to-day.”’ 

Startled by this interruption, Fritz sprang 
to his feet to discover the source from 
which it came. 

‘Here I am,” continued the speaker, 
** up in the tree.”’ 

The hunter turned around, and saw, 
perched upon the limb of a large fir, a 
brown dwarf of the queerest description im- 
aginable. His face, which was the color of a 
ripe hazel nut, was adorned with a mon- 
strous nose, which almost hid his bright 
little eyes. His hair was so long it flowed 
about his waist, and his beard fairly touched 
his toes, making him a strange object in- 
deed. 

Now the brown dwarfs were generally of 
very cruel and malicious dispositions, and 
consequently the peasants avoided them 
with the greatest care; but Fritz cared not 
the snap of his finger for this one, and so he 
immediately resumed his repast, 


the dwarf, ‘‘ eat with me to-day.” 

“Thank you,”’ returned the other, “| 
have nearly finished, as you may see, so] 
wish to reserve a good appetite for supper, 
It will be a rousing one, I assure you, if] 
come across the fat buck I saw some time 
ago.” 

Pshaw!” exclaimed the other, petulant. 
ly; ‘‘ come, and I’ll help you take him, then, 
What’s the use of a body being so afraid of 
one’s self! 

Fritz was naturally of an inquiring mind, 
and his curiosity was aroused to the highest 
degree by the dwarf’s invitation; so he de. 
termined to accompany him, resolving, how- 


. ever, to maintain the strictest guard over 


his actions. 

** All right, old Brownie!” said he, ap- 
proaching the tree; ‘‘let’s be off!” 

The little man dropped quickly from his 
perch to the ground, and began to travel 
along at a great rate. Fritz was obliged to 
run at the top of his speed to keep up with 
him, and was forced to cry out for his com- 
panion to stop. 

** You must go slower,’’ said he, panting 
furiously, ‘‘ or leave me behind.” 

Pooh, pooh!” cried the other; that’s a 
likely story! You are younger and stronger 
than I. Besides, I’m inahurry. We have 
not much further to go.” 

But the hunter, partly because he began 


‘to suspect the dwarf, and partly from fa- 


tigue, sat down upon a log to rest himself. 

‘*Such an unreasonable fellow as you,” 
snarled the little man, ‘‘I never met with 
before; but I suppose I must wait.” 

The two were now at the bottom of a 
rocky elevation, closed in-on all sides by 4 
dense fringe of firs and hemlocks. The 
noise of a waterfall at a short distance be- 
yond could be heard, combined with the 
singing of many birds, which gradually in- 
creased in melody until Fritz was quite 
ravished at the sweet notes that assailed his 
ears. The dwarf, observing his rapture, 
said:— 

‘* The sounds you hear mark the end of 
our journey; for there I live. You can tell 
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py the noise that it is but a short distance 
thither.” 

By this time Fritz was himself again, and, 
after a little, concluded to resume the walk. 

A few minutes sufficed to bring him to a 
scene of marvelous beauty. On the summit 
of the hill lay a smooth plain of some dis- 
tance in extent, in the centre of which rose 
a palace of the whitest marble. At a few 
yards beyond a beautiful stream of water 
poured along a rocky declivity, and, darting 
swiftly down, was soon lost to sight. From 
this waterfall arose such sweet and musical 
sounds, that, when united with the songs of 
the many birds about, the two formed a 
most exquisite melody. All around the 
palace were numerous groves and fountains, 
among which roved throngs of deer, wolves, 
bears and other beasts, and all so tame that 
they flocked around our young adventurer, 
licking his hands and fawning at his feet. 
Among others was a snow-white hind of 
great beauty, which most attracted his at- 
tention. She surpassed the rest in gentle- 
ness, and followed Fritz at every step, al- 
though frequently driven away by the 
dwarf. 

“This is an enchanting spot, indeed!” 
cried the humter, as they entered the door- 
way of the palace; ‘‘ but you do not say it 
belongs to you ?”’ 

“To whom else dost thou imagine?” 
growled his guide. ‘‘ Beware thou becomest 
not too inquisitive, or thou wilt repent thy 
folly! Follow me.” 

Fritz apologized for his speech, but he 
noticed within himself that the old fellow’s 
bearing had entirely changed; for now he 
was much bolder and more commanding 
than at first. This redoubled his caution, 
and he advanced warily into the palace. 
But if he had been surprised at its beauty 
without, he was overcome by its elegance 
within. The walls were of the whitest 
marble, inlaid with gold and precious stones. 
The massive doors were of larch and ebony, 
and so highly polished that they reflected as 
well as the most perfect mirror. From a 
gorgeous fretwork of gold in the centre of 
the ceiling there hung a monstrous chan- 
delier, supported by chains of solid gold, 
and adorned with millions of diamonds and 
rubies. Fora light there was fixed in each 
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pearl, was a beautiful double throne, on 
which sat the counterpart of the dwarf in all 
things, excepting she was a woman. 
Around her were hundreds of dwarfs and 
brownies, all of whom paid their obeisance 
to her and to our hero’s companion the mo- 
ment they perceived his coming. Fritz 
followed his guide in the greatest wonder, 
until the latter took the vacant seat on the 
throne, and received a crown and sceptre 
from an attendant. Then the woodman’s 
son could go no further, for he was restrain- 
ed frém so doing by the swarms of dwarfs 
that pressed around him, crying, ‘* Hail to 
our king and queen!” 

**So, so,” thought Fritz to himself, ‘I 
have fallen into a pretty trap! My compan- 
ion is a king, and I shall probably have to 
pay for my freedom with him. However, I 
will put on a bold front, and see what that 
will gain me.’’ Here he was interrupted in 
his cogitations by the dwarf king. 

Slave,” cried he, pompously, “I 
long wished for a son of Adam as a servant! 
I have found one in thee; prepare to obey’? 

Faith! ” cried Fritz, courageously; I'll 
do no such thing, for I must now return 
home.”’ 

At this speech a loud volley of laughter 
burst from the assemblage, and a grim smile 
played upon the features of the king. 

“Dost thou know, my bold fellow, thou 
couldst never find thy home? Art thou so 
ignorant as not to know that thy father’s 
house lies a thousand miles away? Thou 
hast been brought here by magic, and by 
magicalone canstthouescape. Demean thy- 
self, then, as becomes a slave, and work my 
bidding! Away with him! Instruct him in 
his duties! ” 

Before Fritz could make further expostu- 
lation he was led away by the brownies, who 
conducted him into the open air. Here he 
was informed his lot would be to feed the 


beasts that thronged the place, which, as — 


they were quite tame, was no hard duty. 

Day after day found our young hunter 
roving through garden and grove, throwing 
food here and there to his gentle beasts, but 
ever on the alert to escape. 

One morning, after performing his accus- 
tomed duties, he lay down under a shady 
tree, and began to consider his situation. 


branch a huge diamond of so high a degree He had about given up hope. What could 
of polish that their brilliancy completely _ he do? Go where he would, the watchful 
illuminated the immense apartment. In eyes of his master ever followed him.~ It 


one of the rooms, on an elevated dais of was of no use to try to elude them; it would 
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only result in some severe punishment to 
himself—the loss of his liberty, perhaps, 
which, to an active youth like Fritz, would 
be a wretched mishap, indeed. At this mo- 
ment he felt something touch his hand, 
and, looking up, he beheld the beadtiful 
white hind he had at first seen when brought 
hither by the dwarf king. 

“What do you want, my pretty crea- 
ture ?’’ said he, taking her silken ears be- 
tween his fingers. 

“To aid thee to escape,’’ answered the 
hind in a low, sweet voice. 

Fritz was greatly surprised to find that 
she could speak, being a mere beast, and 
said, smiling at her assurance :— 

‘* What could you, a timid deer, do? ”’ 

_ “Bind around my neck,” continued she, 
**the longest hair in the dwarf king’s beard, 


» sand thou and I are free.” 


_* But how shall I accomplish this ? ” asked 
he. ‘Tis worth my life even to attempt it.” 
_ “Manage to appreach him in his sleep, 
and then throw this gold-dust into his eyes.” 
‘And the hind produced a phial of the shining 
sand. ‘‘Then,” continued the gentle crea- 
ture, ‘“‘thou canst pluck the hair, which 
must be brought directly to me. But I am 
watched. Be cautious!” And the deer 
bounded off to join her companions. 

Fritz meditated for a long while. Could 
the hind be a person disguised by enchant- 
ment? Very possibly; for he remembered 
how the dwarf had repulsed her when she 
followed them on their arrival hither, and 
how jealously they had been watched when- 
‘ever seen together by the little men. Ifshe 
were enchanted, might not all the animals be 
also? Most likely; and for their sake, as 
well as on his own account, he resolved to 
‘attempt the deed. But how was he to do it? 
He was not allowed in the palace after dark. 
How could he accomplish it? At length he 
hit upon a plan. He knew that in the same 
room where the king slept, a large wolf 
watched in the night time. During the day 
he roved the gardens with the other animals, 
and could easily be found. 


Fritz arose immediately to search for him, © 


and, having discovered him fast asleep in a 
retired nook, he gagged the creature, and 
tied him so securely he had no possibility of 


_ eseaping. He then procured an old wolf- 


skin from the king’s gardener, on the pretence 
his coat was worn out and he wished to make 
him’a new one, and patiently awaited the 
approach of night. 
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About dusk he slipped unobserved into the 
dwarf king’s chamber, and lay down in the 
darkest corner of the room. So ingeniously 
had he fitted the skin to his person, that no 
one could possibly detect the deception. 

Two hours elapsed, when in came the king 
of the dwarfs, attended by the brownie of the 
bed-chamber, who, having seen his master 
safe on his couch, and the supposed wolf in 


his accustomed corner, extinguished the | 


lights and left the apartment. In a few 
minutes, by his loud snoring, the dwarf in. 
formed Fritz that the time had come. Ob. 
structed as be was, he could not move as 
softly as he wished, and soon he awoke the 
king by hitting the bed with his feet. The 
dwarf, half asleep, stretched out his hand, 
and, feeling the rough hair of the wolf-skin, 
thought all was right, and turning over on 
his side, was soon fast asleep again. Fritz 
advanced more cautiously this time, but 
again he awoke the king by his movements, 

** Pish, pish! Get thee away, Bobe! ” cried 
he; ‘‘don’t trouble me again! ” 

But ‘‘ Bobe” did trouble him again, or 
rather his substitute did; for Fritz, becom. 
ing alarmed, threw the dust so adroitly into 
his majesty’s eyes, that the latter sank into 
a most profound slumber. Now was the 
time, and our hero laid about him for the 


longest hair; but where was it? Do what 


he would he could not find it. All seemed 
of the same length. He was about giving 
up in despair, when he felt something tickle 
his nose so keenly he could hardly refrain 
from sneezing. Although the room was 
perfectly dark, he could feel that it was the 
object of his search, and gently plucking it, 
he joyfully hastened for the open air. This 
he accomplished without being seen, for 
every one was fast asleep, and as he emerged 
from the palace, he met the hind at the 
doorway. 

“* Have you the charm ?” asked she, trem- 
bling violently. 

“That I have!” answered he, binding it 
about her slender neck. And instantly she 
was transformed into the most lovely fairy. 

Fritz thought he was certainly dreaming, 
Could there exist so beautiful and charming 
a being as the one before him? Her fate 
was of transcendent loveliness, her form 
most symmetrically moulded, and her long 
dark hair, surmounted by a coronet of spark- 
ling sapphires, gave to her an air of queenly 
grace and beauty. Waving a tiny silver 
wand, she sang as follows:— 
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Leave each y form, and rise 
Fairies of my paradise! 

Elf and brownie, get ye gone 

Ere the morning sun doth dawn! 
Fairies, drive each dwarf away, 
And Griselda’s word obey! ” 

She had hardly ended before the whole 
plain was covered with dwarfs fleeing for 
their very lives, followed behind by ‘troops 
of fairy soldiers armed with silver lances. 
In afew moments not a brownie remained, 
for they had all followed their king, who had 
been the firat to fly. The fairy, after thank- 
ing her deliverer, said:— 

“Tam Griselda, queen of all this realm, 
who, by the enmity of the king of the 
dwarfs, was forced to take the form of a 
hind. Nor did my subjects escape; all were 
changed into birds or beasts. Our misfor- 
tunes arose from this cause: Once in a 
century we fairies lose our power, and are 
become as mortals. It is during that period 
that we are subject to the attacks of our 
enemies, who well know our weakness at 
such times. Some months ago, while un- 
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dergoing that change, we were assailed by 
the king of the dwarfs, who, with an army 
of his people, usurped our kingdom, and 
transformed us into the creatures thou hast 
seen. There was no aid but through thee; 
and I, being the only fairy to whom speech 
had been left, sought thy assistance. Thou 
hast delivered us; ask thy own reward.” 

And what do you imagine he asked for ? 
Why, the queen’s hand in marriage; and he 
received it, too, for Griselda well knew the 
worth of Fritz the hunter. So she make 
him ar immortal and a prince, and together 
they ruled her fairy kingdom. 

1 could not begin to enumerate the victor- 
ies he won over the king of the dwarfs, but 
he whipped his dwarfship so completely that 
he was glad to fly to another land for safety, 
from whence he never returned. Fritz did 
not forget his parents, but often visited 
them while they were alive, to fill their aged 
hearts with joy. 

At the wedding the fairies cried, ‘‘ Peace 
to King Fritz and Queen Griselda!” And 
so do we cry, ‘*‘ Peace be to the royal pair!” 


WHE snow had fallen to the depth of six 
inches during the night, filling in the 
yards and covering the doorsteps through- 


out the town of Conway. Among those 
who bailed the arrival of the snow with joy 
was Frank Taylor, a boy of fourteen, the 
son of the Widow Taylor, who lived in a 
little tenement not far from the mill. Why 
he was glad to see the snow will soon 


Early in the morning he shoveled a path 
to the street, and then putting his shovel 
over his shoulder, said to his mother, “ I’m 
going Over to Squire Ashmead’s to see if he 
doesn’t want me to shovel paths in his 
yard,” 

““He’s got a boy of his own,”’ said Mrs. 
Taylor, “* perhaps he will do it.”’ 

Frank laughed. 

“Sam Ashmead is proud and lazy,” he 
said. “You won’t catch him shovelin 
paths. I think I shall get the job. Iw 
‘0 earn something so that you need not 
all day sewing; it is too hard for you.”’ 
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““T ought to think myself lucky to get 
employment at all,”’ said the widow. 

“‘I wish I could get steady work some- 
where,”’ said Frank, “but I’ve tried and 
tried, and it seems impossible.” 

‘* Willing hands will not want work long,” 
said his mother. 

“I hope not, mother. But I must be 
going, or somebody will get the start of 
me.”’ 

While Frank was on his way to Squire 
Ashmead’s, a few words of explanation may 
be given. His mother had been a widow 
for two years; her husband had been a man 
of some education, having at times taught 
school, but he had never succeeded in lay- 
ing up any money, and his widow was left 
almost penniless. Frank, who was a stout 


boy, and a good boy as well, had earned 
something by doing odd jobs, but had failed 
to obtain permanent employment. 
burden of their joint support, therefore, 
Was thrown upon his mother, who was very 
industrious with her needle, but_was com ~ 
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pelled to labor beyond her strength. All 
this troubled Frank, who felt that as a stout, 
strong boy he ought to bear at least half the 
expense. 

In due tame he reached Squire Ashmead’s, 
and was glad to see that the snow remained 
undisturbed. He rang the bell, and asked 
if he might shovel the paths that were 
necessary. 

Squire Ashmead was absent in New York, 
to which city he had gone the morning pre- 
vious on business; but his wife agreed to 
employ Frank. 

He went to work with a will, and soon 
had a path dug from the front door to the 

A path was also required from the 
back door to the stable, which was situated 
in the rear of the house. This was quite a 
distance, and as Frank wished to do the 
“work thoroughly, it required considerable 

time. 

- He was about half through this portion of 
his task when a snowball whistled by his 
ear. Looking round quickly he saw Sam 
Ashmead standing at the corner of the 
house, engaged in making a fresh snowball. 

**Don’t fire any more snowballs, Sam 
Ashmead,” said Frank. 

**T shall if I please,”’ said Sam. 

**T haven’t time to fire back now,’’ said 
Frank. ‘ Wait till I get through, and we’ll 
have a match, if you like.” 

** But I don’t like,” said Sam, scornfully. 
** Do you think I would have a match witha 
beggar like you ?”’ 

“T am no beggar, Sam Ashmead,” said 
Frank, ‘‘and if I were, I don’t think I would 
beg of you.”’ 

** Oh, you’re mighty proud,’’ sneered Sam, 
‘‘ considering that you live in an old hut not 
half as good as our stable.”’ 

“Yes, I am poor, and I live in a poor 
house,’’ said Frank, calmly; “‘ but that isn’t 
acrime that I know of. Some time I shall 
live in a better house, I hope.”’ 

So saying he went back to work, and 
began shoveling the snow vigorously. He 
did not anticipate any further attack from 
Sam, but in this he soon found himself mis- 
taken. 

In the course of a minute he felt a pretty 
hard blow in the centre of his back, and 
looking round he saw Sam Ashmead laugh- 

insolently. 
- “How does that feel?’’ asked Sam. 

‘¢ That’s the second snowball you’ve fired 

gat me,’ said Frank, quietly; but there wasa 
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light in his eye as he spoke, ‘I advise yoy 
not to fire another, if you know what is goo 
for yourself.” 


**So you threaten me, do you? Suppox ai 
I fire again, what’s going to happen?” &. pr 
manded Sam, with an unpleasant sneer, He di 

think you will be sorry for it,” 
Frank. 

Sam: hesitated a moment, but only am. rte 
ment. He was a year older than Frank fear ' 
and larger of his age; certainly he ought tp On 
be a match for him. But he did not beliey: . 
that Frank would have the audacity to tou Mn . 
him, the son of Squire Ashmead, the riches = 
man in the village. He therefore deliber. — 
ately made another snowball, and firing it, 
struck Frank in the back of his head. office 


Frank no sooner felt the blow than be 
threw down his shovel and ran towards his 
assailant. 

** Keep off, you beggar!’ said Sam. 

‘It’s too late,” said Frank. warned 
you not to fire again.” & 

Sam placed himself in an attitude of def. 
ance, but found himself seized violent 
round the waist, and before he fairly kner 
what was going to happen he was lying ina 
snowbank with Frank standing over him, 

He struggled to his feet mad with mage, 
and ‘pitched into”? Frank, as the bop 
express it, and endeavored to retaliate in 
kind. But Frank was watchful and war, 
and evading the attack seized him agai 
when his strength was. half spent, and Sam 
found himself once more occupying an it 
voluntary bed in the snow. ’ 

A third struggle resulted in the same way. 
Sam was furious, but he saw that Frat 
was more than a match for him. 

Just then a servant called out from the 
door, ‘‘ Master Sam, your mother says if’ 
time for you to be going to school.” 

To tell the truth, Sam was rather glad o 
the summons, as it gave him an excuse for 
retiring from the contest. 

“Tl be even with you yet,’ he said, 
shaking his fist at Frank. “I'll let my 
father know how you insulted me, you 
young beggar!” 

“If anybody has been insulted I have,” 
said Frank. ‘‘ You must remember that you 
began it.” 


ge _EE 


Sam seowled vindictively, and brushing “ 
the snow from his coat went into the house. “y 
Before Frank finished the path at the bac! «“ 
of the house he was gone to school. dep 

Mrs. Ashmead sent out fifty cents had 
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Frank for his morning’s work, with which 
he went home well satisfied, wishing that he 
might earn as much every day. He won- 
dered a little whether Sam would tell his 
father what had occurred between them. 
He did not speak of it to his mother, for she 
was nervous and would be troubled by it, 
as she received considerable work to do 
from the Ashmead family which she might 
fear would be taken away. 

On the afternoon of the next day, how- 
ever, Frank received a note, which proved to 
come from Squire Ashmead. It ran as fol- 
lows:— 


“Prank TAYLOR:—Please call at my 
office to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. 
“JAMES ASHMEAD.”’ 


This note Frank thought best to show to 
his mother. , 

“What does it mean, Frank? Have you 
any idea?” she asked. 

Frank thereupon told her the story of his 
difficulty with Sam; 

“Tt may be about that,’’ he said. 

“Oh, dear,’ said the widow, ‘‘ I’m afraid 
he’s very angry. I hope you will apologize, 
Frank.’’ 

“No, mother,” said Frank, ‘I don’t see 
why I should. I only defended myself from 
a bully. I should be ashamed to do any- 
thing else. I didn’t hurt him and didn’t 
intend to, but I wanted to teach him that he 
couldn’t insult me without having to pay 
for it.” 

“Tam afraid some harm will come of it,” 
said the widow, anxiously. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, mother,” said 


tight God will take care of us.” 

Sill it'was with some anxiety that Frank 
made his way the next morning to the office 
of Squire Ashmead. This gentleman was 
the ‘agent of a large manufactory in the 
town, of which also he was a considerable 
owner, so that he received an income of 


made him the most prominent and influen- 
tial eitizen in the town. 

When Frank entered the office, Squire 
Ashmead was conversing with a stranger on 
business. 


“Sit down,” he said, turning to Frank. 
“Twill be at leisure in a moment.” 
“Well,” he said, after the stranger had 
, “Sam tells me you and he have 
had a little diffieulty.’? 
\ 


Frank, soothingly. ‘If we only do what’s © 


over ten thousand dollars a year, which. 
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“* Yes, sir,” said Frank; ‘‘ I should like to 
explain how it occurred.” 

“Very well; go on.” 

It will be unnecessary to give the explana- 
tion, as it was strictly in accordance with 
the facts. 

*“*Do you blame me for what I did?” 
asked Frank, at the end. 

‘*No, I do not,” said the squire. Sam 
acted like a bully, and was properly pun- 
ished. Let that pass. Nowlet me ask how 
you and your mother are getting along.”’ 

* Poorly, sir,” said Frank. “If I could 
have steady work it would be different, but 
that I cannot get. It troubles me to see my 
mother work so hard all day; I think it is 
too much for her.” 

‘*THow would you like to come into my 
office ?”’ 

Frank’s eyes sparkled. 

**T should think myself very lucky, sir, to 
get so good a chance.” 

‘*T want some boy whom I can trust, who 
can grow up to the business, and after a 
time relieve me of a portion of my cares. I 
would take Sam, but I am sorry to say, 
though he is my own son, that he would 
not answer my purpose. I have heard good 
accounts of you from your teacher and the 
people in the village. I will take you ata 
salary of six dollars a week, to be increased 
from time to time if you suit me. Can you 
come Monday morning? ”’ 

** Yes, sir,” said Frank; ‘‘and I will do 
my best to give you satisfaction.” 

“* Very well, my lad. Good-morning.” 

Frank left the office feeling as if his for- 
tune were made. His mother, who was 
awaiting the result of the interview anx- 
iously at home, was overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment at the unexpected good fortune 
of her son. Sam was disagreeably surprised, 
and tried to shake his father’s resolution; 
but Squire Ashmead was a sensible man, 
and not to be moved. 

Frank commenced his duties the next 
Monday. He was so faithful that he was 
rapidly advanced, and at twenty-one was 
receiving twelve hundred dollars a year. 
At twenty-five, on the sudden death of 
Squire Ashmead, he succeeded to his agency, 
and now lives with his mother in the man- 
sion at which he once thought himself lucky 
to be permitted to shovel the paths. As for 
Sam, he squandered the handsome property 
received from his father, and died at thirty 
from the effects of intemperate habits. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


APPLE SAvucE.—Pare, core and slice tart 
apples; stew in water enough to cover them 
until they break to pieces; beat to a pulp, witha 
piece of butter and plenty of sugar; serve cold. 


Not Caxr.—One-half cup of butter, one cup 
of sugar, one-half cup of milk, two cups of flour, 
one cup of seeded raisins, one cup of nut meats, 
two eggs, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder. 


STEWED CRANBERRIES.—Wash and look over 
carefully; place in saucepan, with water enough 
to cover; cover the saucepan and stew until the 
skins are tender, adding more water if necessary; 
add one pound of sugar to each pound of berries; 
let them simmer ten or twelve minutes, then set 
away in a bowl to cool. 

Cram Sovup.—Boil the liquor of a quart of 
clams, make a little drawn butter and mix with 
it; stir till it boils; chop up clams and put them 
in; season to taste with pepper, salt and a little 
lemon juice; boil over a slow fire one hour, and 
add before serving mk and crackers. 


APPLE MERINGUE.—Spice and sweeten apple 


sauce, beat in two or three eggs, pour into pud-- 


ding dish, and bake quickly; when well crusted 
over cover with meringue made by whipping the 
whites of three eggs with a little sugar; brown 
delicately in the oven. 


CHOCOLATE IcE-CREAM.—Take a quart of 
cream, half a pound of chocolate, one table- 
spoonful of extract of vanilla and one pound of 
sugar; put on to boil; stir and beat smooth; 
strain, and add a quart of raw.cream; cool and 
freeze; set aside for one hour to mellow. 

Open Jam Tart.—Line a shallow tin dish 
with puff paste, put in the jam, roll out some of 
the paste, wet it lightly with the yolk of an egg 
beaten with a little milk, with a tablespoonful 
of powdered sugar added; cut it in very narrow 
strips; then lay them across the tart, lay another 
strip around the edge, and bake in a quick oven. 


To Mince Brer.—Cut small the underdone 
parts, with some of the fat; put it into a stewpan 
with a little onion, a little water, pepper, and salt; 
boil it until the onion is quite soft; then add 
some of the gravy of the meat, if there is any; 
do not let it boil. Have a small, hot dish ready 
with bits of bread, and pour the mince into it, 
but first mix a large spoonful of vinegar with it. 


table very hot. 


SCALLOPED potatoes 
and soak in cold water for an hour; then plage 
in a deep pudding dish in layers, with pepper, 
salt, flour and bits of butter on each layer, and 
pour milk over the whole; bake two hours ing 
moderate oven, or until the potatoes are soft. 


BAKED OnI0Ns.—Cook in two waters, the 
second salted; when tender drain, set closely in 
a baking dish, pepper, butter and salt liberally, 


‘and pour over them a little milk; brown ina 


good oven, lay in a deep dish, and pour the gravy 
over them, thickened with a little flour. 


BAKED SquasH.—Boil, mash, and let cool; 
then beat up light with one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, two raw eggs, three tablespoon- 
fuls of milk; pepper and salt to taste; put ina 
buttered baking dish, sift dry crumbs over the 
top, and bake in a quick oven. 


LEMON CREAM PrIE.—One teacup of powdered 
sugar, one egg, one tablespoonful of butter, juice 
and grated rind of one lemon, one teacup of 
boiling water, and one tablespoonful of com- 
starch dissolved in cold water; stir the cor- 
starch into the hot water; add the butter and 
sugar well beaten together; when cool add the 
lemon and beaten egg; bake in one crust. 


MASHED-PoTATOES.—Pare and boil a dozen 
large potatoes; put into a hot crock half a cup of 
cream, a tablespoonful of butter, and a little salt 
and pepper; set where it will heat; take the 
potatoes up the moment they are done, and mash 
them; beat perfectly smooth, and send to the 


SARATOGA Cuips.—Thinly peel and slice; let 
stand in salted water twenty minutes; take out, 
drain and dry on a napkin; separate the slices, 
and drop a handful at a time:in boiling lard; stir 
with a fork until a light brown or crisp, as de 
sired; skim out, drain well, and serve. Use 
solid potatoes. 


Fruit CakEs.—Put one teaspoonful of soda 
in a coffee cup, add five teaspoonfuls of hot 
water, four of melted butter, and fill the cup 
with molasses; make it stiffer with flour than if 
eggs were used; stir into this mixture all it will 
hold of stoned and chopped raisins, currants and 
citron in slices, one teaspoonful each of pow- 
dered nutmeg and cinnamon, anda pinch of 
cloves. 
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FrrtreRs.—Six tart apples, two eggs, 
one small cup of flour, two tablespoonfuls of 
milk, and salt; beat the eggs, flour and milk 

in a smooth batter; peel and slice the 
apples; dip the slices in the batter, and fry in 
hot lard until of a delicate brown; sprinkle with 
powdered sugar, and serve at once. 


PoTaToEs.—Cut cold boiled pota- 
toes into cubes or thin slices; put them intoa 
shallow pan, cover with milk, and cook until the 

have absorbed nearly all the milk; to 
one pint of potatoes add a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful 
of pepper, and a little chopped parsley. 


Consomme Soup.—One chicken, three pounds 
of lean beef, one onion, one turnip, two carrots, 
a few sprigs of parsley and celery, seven quarts 
of cold water, one-half cupful of sago soaked in 
cold water, pepper and salt; cut the beef in 
strips and joint the chicken, sliee the vegetables, 
chop the celery and parsley, and put all into the 
water and cook slowly for six hours; take out 
the chicken and beef, salt and pepper them, and 
put ina jar; strain the soup, pulping vegetables 
through a sieve; season and divide it, pouring 
one-half on the meat in the jar, and place the 
jar in hot water so the meat can ceok two hours 
longer; heat the rest, and put in the sago; sim- 
mer for half an hour, then pour out; when the 
other half has cooked two hours, put the stock 
ina bowl, and place where it will become thor- 
oughly cold. 


HOME TOPICS. 


For A SorE THROAT.—A pleasant remedy is 
the white of an egg beaten stiff with all the 


sugar it will hold, and the clear juice of a lemon. 


HoaRsENESS.—Beat a fresh egg, and thicken 
it with fine white sugar; eat of it freely, and the 
hoarseness will soon be relieved. 


REMEDY FOR NEURALGIA.—A simple remedy 
is toapply grated horseradish, prepared the same 
as for table use, to the temple when the face or 
head is affected, or to the wrist when the pain is 
in the arm or shoulder. ; 


Muctace.—Four ounces powdered gum ara- 
bie, eight ounces boiling water, three drops oil 
of cloves; add the water to the gum arabic, rub- 
bing together in a wedgewood mortar until the 
mucilage is formed. 


FEVER AND AGUE.—The very simple remedy 
of common salt has cured many cases. A tea- 
spoonful taken in water, and a teaspoonful de- 
posited in each stocking next to the foot, as the 


chill is coming on. This comprises the whole of 
the treatment. 
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white wax, one of spermaceti, and one of olive 
oil; add two ounces of rosewater, and half an 
ounce of orange-flower water; rub together till 
they are thoroughly incorporated and the mix- 
ture is of the consistency of cream. 


Lip SALVE.—Take equal parts of almond or 
olive oil and the best of white wax; melt the two 
together in a cup set in hot water; add a little 
alkanet root tied in a bit of muslin, and put in 
while the salve is hot; this colors it pink. Oi? 
of bergamot or lavender may be added, if de- 
sired, to perfume it. 


CARE OF THE Bopy.—Most of those who die 
between twenty-five and sixty, unless they die 
by accident, die by some indiseretion—such as 
the over-indulgence of appetite, or the neglect of 
food when needed, or the overstrain of business, 
or exposure to changes of temperature without 
eorresponding changes of clothing. It is intelli- 
gent caution that saves sickness; and this cau- 
tion ought to be in possession and in exercise 
before middle-life. It is so much easier to pre- 
vent serious sickness than it is to secure recovery 
from it; hence it is that many who are deficient 


in vigor in early life outlive the vigorous and 


careless. 


A Drink ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR INVA- 
Lips is made by cutting four lemons into halves, 
squeezing the juice into three pints of boiling 
water; then take half a pound of lump sugar, 
and rub the peel until the sugar is yellow, so as 
to get at the essential oil of the peel; pour the 
whole into a jug, cover it, let it cool, and strain. 
Cracked ice may be stirred into a tumbler a few 
minutes before drinking. When the patient is 
recovering it is well to add the white of an egg, 
and then froth up. When so prepared this 
makes a most nutritious drink, particularly 


soothing in cases of fever and bowel complaints 


in children. 


Cocoa is one of the most comforting, healthful - 


and invigorating drinks used by civilized people, 
invaluable for invalids, and agreeable toall. Its 
use becomes more general every year, as its value 
and desirability are recognized, and its cost (less 
than one cent a cup) makes it as economical as 
it is pleasant. It is more generally used at 
breakfast, as is indicated by the name of the 
standard preparation, Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa; but it is equally desirable at 


other times, and always nourishing and palata— 
ble. Its increased consumption is an encourag= 
ing sign of the popular tendency to healthful, 


rather than harmful, drinks, and cannot: fail. 
result in raising the standard of health. es 


Cop CrEAM.—Melt together one drachm of 
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MAKING VALENTINES. 


The average citizen is not apt to receive a 
comic valentine descriptive of his principal fault 
or weakness with any degree of pleasure, says a 
writer in the Brooklyn Eagle. He often gets 
mad, and in some cases searches for the sender. 
A factory in this city has, during the past ten 
months, turned out 15,000,000 comic and 5,000,- 


000 sentimental valentines. With such advan- 


tages practical jokers and lovers will have 


plenty of material with which to work on Feb-° 


ruary 14th, Valentine’s birthday. The former 
prevalent custom of venting a petty spite by 
sending a comic valentine has comparatively 
died oufin the Eastern and Middle States. West 
of the Mississippi the valentine has, however, a 
ready sale. 

I recently paid a visit to the above-mentioned 
factory. The many operations through which 
toy books and valentines pass before they are 
ready to be delivered to the retailer are interest- 
ing. The first floor of the factory is occupied by 
paper-cutting and embossing machines. The 
paper on which the valentines are printed is 
received from the manufacturer direct, and is 
not in condition for use. It must be cut in 
pieces, 4x2 1-2 feet, and on which are stamped 
sixteen comic valentines. After being cut, the 
paper is taken to the second floor and printed. 
Three hundred out of the four hundred employees 
in the factory are women and girls. While the 
majority of the work is done by skilled Jabor, 
some departments are operated wholly by ma- 
chinery. On the sixth or top floor half a dozen 
artists draw the pictures used in valentines and 
toy books. 

After a drawing is made and photographed, 
the negative is coated with a solution and ex- 
posed io the sun. The negative is coated again, 
this time with a lithographic ink, and placed in 
a basin of water barely deep enough to cover it. 
The ink is washed off, except that part of the 
plate on which the drawing has been photo- 


» graphed. The negative is then ready for the 
etcher. 


The etching process is too well known 
to bear repeating here. After the drawing has 
been etched on a zinc plate it is ready for the 
press. The operation by which rough zinc is 
made smooth is interesting. The zinc is placed 
under movable emery papers, which are changed 
half-hourly. These papers vary from hard to 
soft. The constant friction of the emery wears 
away the zinc, so that in time it becomes as 
smooth as glass. Seven papers, differing in 
quality and thickness, are used in the operation. 

Superintendent Thompson estimated that the 
firm owned 150,000 steel and zinc plates. It 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


must not be supposed that a valentine can 
struck off complete by one impression; in some 
cases valentines pass through no less than 4 
dozen impressions. Each impression adds 4 
different shade or color to the picture. Take for 
enample a drawing of a machinist at work. The 
man’s hat is red, his face and arms are pink, his 
hair and mustache are blue, with a tinge of 
black, the apron and table are yellow, the trou. 
sers green, while his shoes are blue, with a tinge 
of black. Sentimental valentines are made of 
fancy paper and satin. The plates pass through 
the same process as comic... The handsome, 
highly-perfumed valentines, which the languish. 
ing swain pays from three to five dollars for, are 
hand-painted, or, as the superintendent said, 


_ touched up. 


The touching up consists of artistically daub 
ing paint here and there about the outer surface 
of the valentine. These hasty strokes result in 
flowers, pictures descriptive of the billings of 
turtle doves, and pastoral scenes. The valentine 
firm employs a poet, to whom it pays a weekly 
salary. The genius writes yards upon yards of 
poetry (?) daily. The firm’s production of comic 
valentines this year include 2,000 different de. 
signs and the same number of original verses, 
The poet has within the past. six months written 
2,000 comic verses, in addition to 500 verses of 
sentimental poetry. It is said that valentine 
poetry is difficult to write, and if this be true, 
the composer of 2,500 verses, averaging eight 
lines each, is entitled to no little consideration. 


THE PoLAR BEAR.—There are some dreadful 
tales prevalent as to the ferocity of the Polar 


bear, but these, according to Dr. Robert Brown, , 


approach a good deal the nature of “yarns.” 
After having lived some time in the Arctic 
regions, and hunted bears again and again, he 
considers that ‘‘a great deal of the impressions 
which we have imbibed, regarding its ferocity, 
are more due to old notions of what it ought to 
be, rather than what it is, and that the tales 
related by. Barentz, Edward Pelham, and other 
old navigators, regarding its blood-thirstines 
during the time they wintered in Spitzbergea, 
were a great deal exaggerated. When enraged 
or emboldened by hunger, I can, however, quite 
understand that, like all wild and even domesti- 
cated animals, it may be dangerous to man. 1 
the east coast of Greenland, where they know 
little of man, they are very bold. The members 
of the German expedition, when making out-door 
observations, had to be continually on their 
guard against them. I have chased it over the 
floes of Pond’s Bay, and the bear’s only thought 
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seemed to be how best to escape his pursuers. I 
should have hesitated a good while before mak- 
ing so free with the grizzly bear of the Califor- 
nia wilds, which is, perhaps, the most ferocious 
animal on the American continent. Though 
seemingly so unwieldy, the nennok runs with 
great speed, and being almost marine in its 
habits, it swims well. I have chased it witha 
picked crew of eight whalemen, and yet the bear 
has managed to distance usin the race for the 
ice fields. It would every now and again, when 
its cubs were getting left in the rear, stop and 
literally push them up behind; and on reaching 
the steep edge of the ice floe, finding that we 
were fast nearing them, it lifted each of them 
upon the ice with its teeth, seizing the loose 
skin at the back of the neck. Once on the ice 
they were safe. Unlike its congeners, it does 
not hug, but bites; and it will not eat its prey 
until it is dead, playing with it like a cat with a 
mouse. I have known several men who, while 
sitting watching or skinning seals, have had its 
rough hand laid on their shoulder. Their only 
chance then has been to feign being dead and 
manage to shoot the bear while it was sitting at 
adistance, watching its intended victim. Though 
Esquimaux are often seen who have been scared 
by it, yet [repeat that, unless attacked or ren- 
dered fierce by hunger, it rarely attacks man. 
During our last trip to Greenland, none of our 
party saw one; indeed, they are only killed in 
the vicinity of Disco Bay, during the winter or 
spring, when they have either come or drifted 
south on the ice floes. 


A TERRIBLE EXPLOSIVE.—Experiments have 
recently been made at Chalons, France, with the 
new melinite shell, which prove it to be the 
most terrific instrument in modern warfare. 
The guns are built on the Bange system of 
breech-loaders, and have a range of about 600 
yards. They are mounted so as to be fired from 
any angle from 80 degrees below to 80 degrees 
above the horizon. The projectiles are of two 
kinds: An ordinary shell, weighing about 220 
pounds, and carrying a percussion fuse, and the 
meélinite shell. The latter is about three feet in 
height, is steel-plated, contains 60 pounds of 
meélinite, and when loaded weighs about 230 
pounds. The charge is about 15 pounds of pow- 
der. The effects produced by this melinite shell 
are wonderful. In an escapement wall a single 
shell opened a breach 9x18 feet. A shell ex- 
ploding upon a casement left a hole 9 feet deep 
and 18 feet in diameter, and stone vaults were 
crushed completely. 


is carried on 
‘a considerable extent, especially on the north 
and west coasts of Iceland, both decked vessels 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


and open boats being used in this fishery. The 
species of shark caught is the Sgualus carcha- 
rias, and it is pursued solely for the sake of the 
oil yielded by the liver, the rest of the carcass 
being usually thrown away, though sometimes, 
the flesh is preserved for food. The sharks vary 
much in size, running up to eighteen or twenty 
feet in length, and four to five feet in diameter 
through the thickest part of the body, the yield 
of oil from each liver varying from four fo five 
up to fifty gallons. Rich livers yield two-thirds 
of their bulk of oil, poor ones only one-half. 
The vessels used in shark-fishing are for the 
most part small schooners of thirty to fifty tons 
burden, manned by eight orten men. The usual 
fishing season is from January or February till 
August. During the winter months the sharks 
frequent shallower waters, and are found about 
twenty miles from land, in fifty fathoms of water 
or thereabouts; in summer they seek deeper 
waters, and are caught one hundred miles or so 
off the coast in a depth of two hundred fathoms. 
It having been ascertained by sounding that 
the ship lies in water of a suitable depth, prefer- 
able with a sloping soft mud bottom, the vessel 
is anchored and fishing commences. The hook 
used is twelve or eighteen inches long, baited 
with seal-blubber and horseflesh, and attached 
by a couple of yards of strong chain to an inch 
and a half line. The hook is allowed to hang 
motionless about a couple of fathoms from the 
bottom. Asa rule the sharks are shy of taking 
the bait at first, and the fishers may wait long 
for their first bite; but once the sharks com- 
mence to “‘take,’’ they crowd to the spot, and 
may be hooked in quick succession; they then 
take the bait greedily, and with little caution. 


IMPRISONED GuHosts.—In various parts of 
China there is a belief that the souls of very 
atrocious criminals, who have either been exe- 
cuted or died in prison, are sent back from 
Hades by Yenlo, the judge there, to undergo a 
further term of imprisonment, one death not 
being enough to expiate their crimes. When the 
second term of imprisonment is judged to have 
expired, the district magistrate beseeches the 
tutelary deity of the city to accompany him to 
the prison in order to acquaint the ghost with 
his release. The order is supposed to reach the 
imprisoned by burning it, a ceremony which is 
solemnly carried out in the gaol. On August 19 
last the district magistrate of the city of Soo- 
chow had placards posted up inviting subscrip- 
tions of imitation money for the ghosts then in 
the city gaol. This was all duly burned, and 
thus converted into currency which would be 
useful to the ghosts on the long journey before 
them. 
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County, Maine. 
Answers to December Puzzles. 


92.—‘‘Christmas comes but once a'year;”” 


This expression oft we hear 
By rude, romping children spoken; 
Their impulsive hearts betray 
Much solicitude that they 
Might their joy by mirth betoken. 
Let them, then, upon this day, 
Have great pleasure and be gay, 
And while sun shines make their hay. 
(Acrostical word—CHRISTMAS. ) 


93.—T 9%—P ARADE 
“HIS ABOMAS 
HASPS RODENT 
TISSUES AMENDE 
SPURT DANDLE 
SET ESTEEM 
95.—Hardship. 
96.—P 97.—S 
ip PEG 
STAEL PIQUE 
STERNER PIQUETS 
PTARMIGAN SEQUESTER 
YENITES GUESSES 
LEGER ETTEN 
RAS SES 
N R 
98.—T-ruffle. 99.—C-ripple. 
100.—F-litter. 101.—D-rabble. 
102.—S-matter. 108.—Metacarpus. 
104.—Mint. 105.—Anise. 
106.—Thyme. 107.—Sage. 


108.—Vervain. 


25.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In recover, not in find; 

In the lover, not in kind; 

In rotation, not in line; 

In potation, not in wine; 

In renouncing, not in hold; 
In denouncing, not in scold; 
In the answer, not in plain; 
Solve the secret, and ‘‘a train 
Of attendants’? you will gain. 
MAUDE. 


26.—A Diamond. 


1 A letter. 2 A messenger. 3 Reproved. 4 
A species of lynx. 5 A kind of raft. 6 A crus- 


tacean with ten feet or legs. 7 The Egyptian 
sycamore. 8 A youngman. 9 A letter. 
CapTAIN PosER. 


27.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of five letters. ) 
1 To varnish. 2 Not hidden. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to the wall. 
Epwix R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford pierce. 7 Affection. Primals.—A flat boat, 


3 A recess in 


4 A principle. 5 Dislike. 6 To 


Finals.—A vessel propelled by steam. 


Anagrams. 
28.—Do it, Sue. 29.—I led man. 
30.—I, pretty Annie 31.—Cut some. 
32.—I add a cent. 33.—Nose hunt. 
34.—Tin trees. 35.—Al pays rent. 
36.—Tom’s hinge. 87.—I time alarm. 
38.—Splice it, ay. 89.—Boy’s mode. 
Half Squares. 


40.—1 An attorney. 2 Directed backwards, 
8 Frequently. 4 A ballofthread. 5 A number, 
6 Ananimal. 7 A letter. 

41.—1 The position of an army in form of 
steps. 2 A great outcry. 3 Custom. 4 To dis. 
charge. 5 To distribute. 6 A conjunction. 1 
A letter. VERBENA. 

42.—A Rhymed Enigma. 

5, 4, 1, 9, is a glazier’s tool, 

And used according to their rule. 

In puzzle circles often seen, 

Is 8, 11, 10, 14. 

Hot 16, 6, 15 and 7, 

The starving think a gift from heaven. 

Many from 12, 2, 13, 3, 

Would gladly break away and flee. 
The WHOLE appertains to those fish that are like 
The shad or the salmon, the carp or the pike. 
MAUDE. 


Syncopations. 

48.—Syncopate pertaining to prey, and leavea 
large pipe of an organ. 

44.—Mode of speech, and leave appearance. 

45.—A flat-fish, and leave a caster of wares. 

46.—Perfect, and leave to strive to rival. 

47.—To make void, and leave to resist. 
ADELAIDE. 
Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete, or best incomplete, list 
of answers to this month’s puzzles, received be 
fore February 10th, we offer an illustrated novel- 
ette; and for the next best list, a small book of 
beautiful poems. 

Solvers, 


Answers to the October puzzles were received 
from Cyril Deane, Tri Angle, Willie L., Vinnie, 
Katie Smith, Birdie Lane, J. D. L., Ann Elia, 
Teddy, Eulalie, Geraldine, Birdie Browne, Ita 
May, Ned Nason, Minnie Jones, Good Hugh, 
Tellie Phone, Jack, Bert Rand, Cora A. L., Tom, 
A. Mary Khan and Nicholas. 

Prize- Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
correct answers. Katie Smith, Boston, Mas, 
for the next best list. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


COMING INTO CHURCH. 


Did you ever see them coming into church a little 
late, 

And attempt to read their temper by the nature of 
their gait? 

‘Tis a very pleasing study, and you’) find it worth 
your while 

To observe these people walking up the carpet- 
covered aisle. 


First there comes, perhaps, an aged, bent, and 
sober-featured man, 

Whose uncertain shuffling indicates, as plainly as 
it can, 

That he’s weary, weary, weary, and is haunted by 
a dread ‘ 

That the next time he’ll be carried, carried up the 
church aisle dead. 


Next behind him comes a lady, cheeks a little 
sunken now, 

Streaks of white in hair, and age’s tell-tale wrin- 
kles on her brow; 

But her walk is slow and stately, and it plainly 
seems to say :— 

“Oh, we toiled and saved when younger; we’re 
enjoying it to-day.” 

Then there is a married daughter, and her languid 
step betrays 

Her uneasiness beneath the craning, concentrated 


gaze, 

While her far-out swinging dress-skirts are declar- 

ing it a shame 

Tocome into church so tardily; but she is not to 
blame. 


She has children, and they follow, clinging one to 
either hand; 

And they stumble, looking choirward, asking, 
“Ma, is that the band?” 


But she holds them up and, stooping, softly tells 
them to be still, 


Thinking, “ I'll not be so late again—contwisted if 
I will!” 


Then there comes a younger sister tripping lightly 
down the aisle, 


Resting on her proudly tossing head a hat of latest 
style ; 

And the meaning of her manner is: “I wish that 
father’s pew 


Were a little further forward; then I’d longer be 
in view! ”’ 
— Gazette, Boston. 


WONDERFUL WIGS. 


I wonder if it’s true, the story that an accom- 
Plished wig-maker of this town has got a man on 
the police force whose qualifications were other- 
Wise good, and whose “influence” was strong, 


but who lacked an inch of the minimum height 
prescribed for policemen? As the story goes, 
the undersized aspirant went to the wig-maker, 
who supplied him with an artificial head of hair 
that added a good inch to his figure, and lifted 
him up into the ranks of the accepted. No 
man, by taking thought, can add a cubit to his 
stature; but this wig-maker, by taking thought 
and some other ingredients, added an inch to the 
stature of this customer. 

The intelligent service performed by this artist 
somehow reminds the Listener—no doubt the 
story is old, but it comes in handily enough—of 
the case of the Baron X., a Parisian of the pres- 
ent generation. The baron, who was a man of 
society, and devoted to his youth, discovered 
that his hair was growing somewhat gray and 
somewhat thin. Could the Baron de X. consent 
to put on those signs of age? Notatall. But 
his total hair continued to decrease in proportion 
to the rest. He thought the matter over until 
he was in danger of losing what hair he had, 
and at last hit upon a happy thought. He went 
to a wig-maker and ordered no fewer than eight 
wigs, all made of the same hair, and all closely 
resembling the color of his own—just a little 
more youthful, perhaps, and certainly more 
copious. The wig-maker was astonished at such 
an order, and still more astonished when the 
Baron de X. ordered him to have the hair of one 
wig left pretty long, for the prevailing fashion; 
the hair of the next wig just a little shorter than 
that, and so on, by a very gradual reduction, 
down to one which was quite short. 

Then the Baron de X. put on the wig with the 
shortest hair for a week. Next week he put on 
the one with the next longer head of hair; the 
third week the third wig, and so on to the 
eighth week; and then some one was pretty sure 
to exclaim :— 

**Parbleu, X.! why don’t you have your hair 
cut ? ” 

And then the baron came out in his shortest- 
haired wig, and resumed the succession. And 
nobody imagined that he wore a wig at all; for 
who ever knew the hair on a wig to grow ?— 
Boston Transcript. 


I wonder if the coming woman will be able to 
keep books. I don’t believe it. You have seen 
your wife making up her accounts, haven’t you ? 
She sits down on achair and spreads her bills 
all over her lap, and she takes a little book up 
and opens it. It is a very little book. A weman 
is very economical in that respect. She will pay 
twenty dollars for a hat, but she’ll get a two-bit 
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account book, two inches by three, for fifteen 

cents, to keep the household figuresin. Well, 
she takes out this book, and she opens it and 
scrutinizes it. 

‘Let me see. I had $5.35 last month, and I 
—no—surely I had no more—no, there it is— 
$5.35. Well, I’ve got to carry forward $5.35; 
that’s it. No, it isn’t; that waS August. Let 

‘me see; September, $10.15. I thought I had 
more. No, that is $10.35. Where is my pen- 
cil?’ and she puts the bills all on the floor and 
goes to her room to get her pencil. She comes 
back, picks up all the bills and the book, and 
begins again. ‘Let me see, it was carry for- 
ward $4.25—no, that was July, August, Septem- 
ber—$10.15; that’s it.”” She tries to put down 
$10.15; the pencil is a little bit of a stub, and it 
won’t makeamark. She puts the bills all down 
again, and goes and gets a table knife and begins 
whittling at the pencil. She does not begin 
where the last cut was made; she simply tries to 
scrape the wood away at the point of the lead, 
and she gets a little bit of it clear. Then she 
sits down and takes up all the bills and the book, 
and begins all over again. ‘‘Let me see, 
$10.15,” and she puts the pencil to her mouth 

‘and makes a 1; she repeats the operation and 

“makes an 0, and so on till she gets $10.15 down. 
** Bless me, that’s the wrong side,’’ and she tries 
to rub it out with her finger, and failing that, 
she gets a piece of bread and cleans it up suffi- 
ciently to write in the place. Then she finds 
out she can’t write holding the book in her 
“hand. She takes the whole caboodle in her 
apron, and dumps it on the table, squares her 
elbows, and proceeds to business; and when she 
‘has got everything down she finds she is fifteen 
cents out. She gently rubs her head with the 
‘ stub of pencil, and thinks out $11 more she paid 

out and $1.15 more she got from you.—San 

Francisco Chronicle. 


I have heard the story, as applied loosely, but 
as Jenkinson’s father-in-law tells it, it has more 
of point and pith than in the other cases. Jen- 

_kinson was the man who entered the complaint. 
He was a young merchant, and had married the 
daughter of an old merchant; and said daughter 
was inclined to be headstrong and independent, 
plainly giving her liege lord to understand that 


* she should be her own mistress, and do as she 


pleased. 

Jenkinson regarded this as an outrage, and in 
the plenitude of his indignation he betook him- 
self to his wife’s father, and there entered com- 

« plaint, deep and bitter, against the fair recusant, 
_ and unfortunately, in bis blundering, he more 
_ than half intimated that the girl had not been 
_brogght up as she ought to have been. But the 
old cag betrayed no ill-feeling toward his son- 
in-law. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


# Did the vixen say she would do as she had a__ 


mind to do ?”’ 
“Yes, sir.”’ 
‘And she makes you generally uncomfor. 


‘able ?” 


‘* She does indeed, sir.’’ 

“Goodness me! what ingratitude! And only 
last week I gave her that beautiful set of rubies,” 

**T know it, sir.”’ 

‘** Jenkinson, I paid twelve hundred dollars for 
those stones and the setting.”’ 

‘“*T should say they were cheap at that.” 

‘So they were—so they were; and I thought 
they would make her so happy and so gooi, 
But I have a plan in my mind. I shall put w 
with no more reports of her shortcomings. She 
thinks she will inherit a fat piece of property 
from her old father; but she may find herself 
mistaken. I have givem her the rubies, but! 
will give her nothing more until] I know that she 
has mended; and if I hear another word of her 
willfulness—if I hear another word—I will 
scratch her name from my will, and leave her 
but a lesson on behavior. If she troubles you 
any more you can tell her what I say; and be 
sure I mean it. It is time she should allow her 


‘old father to rest in peace.”’ 


A month later, and the old gentleman asked 
his daughter how she was flourishing at homé. 

grandly!”’ she cried. ‘‘ You won’t be 
lieve how good and kind James is. He isn't 
cross any more at all.”’ 

The old man nodded with satisfaction. His 
threat had had its effect. 4 


A soldier was running for Congress, his oppo- 
nent being a young man who had ‘never been 
to the wars,’’ and it was the custom of the old 
soldier to tell of the hardships he had endured. 
Said he: “‘Fellow-citizens, I have fought and bled 
for my country. I have helped to whip the 
Mexicans and the Indians. I have slept on the 
field of battle with no other covering than the 
canopy of heaven. I have walked over the 
frozen ground till every footstep was marked 
with blood.” Just about this time one of the 
‘sovereigns,’ who had become greatly inter 

ih his tale of sufferings, walked up 
front of the speaker, wiped the ‘tears from tis 
eyes, and interrupted him with, “‘Did you sy 
you had fought the Mexicans and Injuns?” “Yes, 
sir.”’ you say you had slept on the ground 
without any kiver while serving your country?” 
“I did.” , “Did you say your feet  kivered the 
ground you walked over with blood?” “Yes,” 
replied the candidate, exultingly. ‘‘ Well, then,” 
said the tearful citizen, as he gave a sigh o 
pent-up emotion, ‘‘Iguess'I’ll vote for t’other 
fellow, for you have done enough for you 
country.’’ 

A lady who has passed the summer in a fare 
house relates how, by a shrewd device, se 
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secured her morning-nap, which had been seri- 
ously broken in upon by a noisy cockerel, who 
felt it at once a privilege and a duty, sHtrill- 
yoiced to hail the morn directly under her win- 
dow. She remonstrated with her hostess in 
yain. That worthy dame slept on the other side 
of the house, and troubled herself little at the 
report of chanticleer’s offensiveness; so that it 
became evident enough to the boarder, that, if 
anything were to be done, she must do it herself. 
She reflected; she devised a plan; she acted. 
She hunted up a small boy in the neighborhood, 
and for a small sum hired him to come early in 
the dewy morning and drive the clamorous 
cockerel round to the other side of the house. 
The result was that, when chanticleer’s shrill 
clarion cheered the morn, its notes pierced the 
vexed ears of the landlady instead of those of 
the boarder. The result of this policy was most 
satisfactory. The small boy had been engaged 
fora week, but at the end of the third day the 
boarder smilingly paid him a week’s wages and 
discharged him. ‘‘ Because,”’ she said, ‘“‘as we 
are going to eat the rooster for dinner to-mor- 
row, I shall not need you to come again.”’ 


A tall woman, with cold, clear spectacles” 


perched above a severe, strong-minded counte- 
nanee, got on at Jim River crossing. ‘‘Conduc- 
tor,” she said to the functionary, as she sat up 
very straight in the middle of the seat and held 
her grip in her lap, ‘‘ conductor, I’ve been in- 
sulted half a dozen times since I came on this 
train!” 

“Why, madam,”’ he replied, ‘‘ how was it ?’’ 

“That cornstalk dude with the black cap tried 
tosell mea vile book entitled “‘ Life and Influ- 
ence of Jesse James.”’ 

“ Ah! ” 

“Don’t you ‘ah’ me, condtictor; that don’t 
help matters any! Your brakeman tried to take 


bold of my arm when I got onthe train. He 


knew I was alone and had no one to protect me, 
the wretch !’” 

“Tam sorry, madam, but 

“S’posen you are; it don’t help matters any! 
That man on the front seat by the stove has 
been drinking. I smelt his breath when I came 
past. He ought to be put off!’’ 

“Pil see that”? 

“Youll see nothing, conductor. You knew 
his breath smelt of rum before I told you. You 
think beeanse I have nobody to protect me that 
jou-cam insult me, too. Conductor, I believe 
you drink yourself! I know you use tobacco— 
there's’ cigar in your vest pocket now, and you 
in charge of this precious trainload of human 
veings!_ Don’t say another word to me, conduc- 
lor, and if you dare to smoke that vile cigar, and 
Vhile you're wallowing in such beastly dissipa- 
Won We are plunged through a bridge, I’! report 
you to the owners of the road! I don’t hardly 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 
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know what a woman don’t have to put up with 
when she’s traveling now-a-days, with no one to 


protect her!’’ 


A traveler once with great seriousness related 
to a large company that he had traveled through 
the world, and had seen at least one curiosity 
which had never as yet been mentioned by any 
author. This wonder, according to his assertion, 
was a cabbage plant so large that under one single 
leaf fifty armed horsemen in battle array could 
station themselves and perform their evolutions: 
No ong who heard this exaggeration deemed it 
worthy of refutation, but one said, with the 
utmost composure and coolness, that he, too, 
had been somewhat of a traveler, and had been 
as far as Japan, where, to his astonishment, he 
had seen more than three hundred coppersmiths 
at work upon an immense caldron, and that five 
hundred men were to smooth and polish it. 
“What, then, would they wish to use this mon- 
strous caldron for?’’ asked the first traveler, 
sneeringly. ‘‘They would cook the cabbage 
plants, sir, such as you told us about just now,’” 
was the answer. 


A friend was staying with a Welsh parson, and 
heard him preach in the afternoon. ‘“‘ James,’’ 
said he, “‘there was good in your sermen, I 
didn’t think you—— Ahem!” ‘It would be 
odd if there wasn’t,’’ said the preacher; ‘‘ it was 
Bishop Butler’s.’.. ‘ Bishop Butler’s, was it ? 
Well, now, you surprise me! I have read Dr. 
Butler’s sermons, and I do not recognize it.” 
**Oh,”’ said the other, ‘‘ yon don’t know how I 
manage! I have two services—one in Welsh, 
one in English. Well, I translate his sermon 
into Welsh to begin with; then I am safe—my 
Welsh flock don’t read Butler. Then I take my 
Welsh and translate it into English; and, after 
that, Butler himself would not know it again!’” 


A certain American judge was a great stickler 
for etiquette. One hot July day Pettigrew, the 
eminent lawyer of South Carolina, came into the: 
court-room in a black coat and yellow nankeen- 
trousers, and the judge took him sternly to task, 
asking him whether he did not know that the 
rules of that court required its counsellors to 
appear in black.coat and trousers. ‘Well, your 
honor,” said Pettigrew, innocently, ‘‘I submit 
that I am within the rule; for I have on a black 
coat and trousers.”” ‘‘But they’re not black 


trousers,’’ insisted the judge; ‘‘‘ black coat and - 


trousers’ means that both shall be black.” 
“Then,” said Pettigrew, ‘‘I call your honor’s. 
attention to the fact that the sheriff of this court 
is in contempt of its rules; for they requite him 
to attend its sessions in a cocked hat and sword; 
and while his hat seems to be cocked, his sword 
certainly is not.’ The judge said no more about. 
trousers. 
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CUPID’S DARTS.—ST. VALENTINE. 
FOUR WAYS OF DRAWING A BOW (BEAU), 
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No. 2.— THE ARTISTIC WAY. 
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No. JUVENILE. No. 4-—PREPARING A NEW STRING. 


